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A LANDSCAPE. 
BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 
“At last the future can be but the past.” 
1 BETWEEN me and the woods along the bay 


The swallows circle through the darkling mist, 
The robins breast the grass, and they divide 


From loo 


And whe 


Within a 
Nor ever 


Genanelrs 6s mere em 


This solitude with me. 
And sunset clouds, the sea gulls flashing flight 


The rippling sea, 


ming isles beyond—I watch them now 


With a new sense. Where are the swallows’ young, 


re tbe robins’ nests? Yearafter year 


They hover round this ancient house, and I, 


s heedless, saw the long years pass, 
dreamed a day like this might come— 


A day when mourners go about the street 


For one who always loved his fellow-men. 


The wind 
Is full of 


cat 


Their scented blossoms. 


flower trembles in the woods, the sod 
violets, the orchards rain 
May unfolds its leaves— 


Nature’s eteraal mystery to renew. 


Must ma 


sé 


n be less than Jeaf or flower, and end ? 


If I go hence, when this departed soul 
Has left no human tie to bind me pow— 
When spring unfolds, and I recall bis past? 


Ba. ee F Then will remembrance bring me here again ? 


And shal 
That Nat 


bt EE i 


1 I know his spirit comes to show 
ure is eternal for man’s sake ? 


* ‘(MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 
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THE OLD GRAVE-DIGGER. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 











His eyes are dim, his voice is weak, 
: He has toile1 through sun aad sbade, 
And has watched for years unnumbered tears 
By the graves that he has made! 


* Ashes to ashes and dust to dust”’ 


Are the words that chime their way 


Through his heart and brain like a weird refrain 


a 
ved Haif 
ny 
. He has 


muffled from day to day ! 


lived so near the Shadow drear 


I think when his earth-years end, 


With waning breath he will welcome Death 
As his most familiar frend! 
CHARLESTO.s, S. C. 
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IN THE CLOVER. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 











IN the pasture’s clover deep 
There I love to lie and sleep, 
Over me the placid sky— 

Blue save where his gol:len eye 
Out of Heaven’s window looks 
In the mirrors of the brooks, 
That Apollo may behold 

How like me he too grows old; 
All about me billows blown, 
Emerald as Ocean’s own, 

By the drowsy gales that blow 
Catching fragrance as they go. 


Crusoe of that clover isle 

There I come to dream awhile, 
Far from w. rry, strife, or din, 
Shut my islaad home within. 
Deep-drawn breaths of winy air 
Are the nectar I drink there ; 
Hebe ne’er her draughts served up 
Brimming such a sapphire cup ! 
Thessaly ne’er grew a vine 
Yielding such a sparkling wine, 
Drinkiog which ’tis mine to feel 
Blissful languor o’er me steal ! 


Give me then that clover bed 

With its blue roof overhead, 

There to lie and dream away 

All the tedious hours of day. 

Pan shall cheer me with his reed. 
Fawns shall dance across the mead, 
Daphnis tend his snowy herds, 

And Theocritus make words 





Mingle in soft melody 
In my slumber—Sicily 
Set the clover sea amid, 
As of old in Greece he did! 
Nk&w YORK City. 


THE PLAGUE SPOT OF AMERICA. 





BY RESECCA HARDING DAVIS, 





THE Prince of Wales, it is said, is at the head of a 
movement to honor the memory of Father Damien, the 
hero priest of Molokai, by erecting a hospital for lepers 
in London. There are reported to be about twenty 
Jepers in England; and it is for their comfort and se- 
clusion that the house is to be built as well as for the 
opportunity it will afford to physicians for the scientific 
study of leprosy. 

Father Damien’s life and death were appreciated as 
bghly in thiscountry as in any other. 


nor of money torelieve it. As we all know, there is no 
disease, no form of want, no condition of misery (but 
one) for which the kindly wealthy Christian folk of our 
cities have not supplied relief in «asylums, hospitals or 
some other form of active charity. 

Tae one exception is that of leprosy. 

It is high time that this most terrible of all human 
calamities should be brought under the control of 
Christian charity and scientifi> skil'. The difficulty so 
far bas been that the country is +o vast and the casesro 
scattered that very few persons know to what an ex- 
tent it actually prevails among us. Now and then 
vague statements are made in the newspapers of its in- 
crease among the Scandinavian settlements in the 
Western States. The fact is that leprosy has existed in 
Norway for nearly acentury. Itis an hereditary dis- 
ease and breaks out among the children of the settlersin 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Lllinoie. There is no attempt 
made to cure the wretched victims nor to isolate them. 
They are, us atule, carefully and himanely treated; 
but they are allowed to go about scatteriay the germs of 
the disease until God in mercy suffers them to creep 
into the grave. ‘ 

Leprosy also «xists to a Jar.e degree in New Bruns- 
wick, near the Bay of Cualeur. It was reported in 1844, 
by a commission of scientific men appointed by the 
Canadisn Parliament, to be ‘‘ the true lepra gre-orum, 
or Asiatic leprosy, known in Europe dering the middle 
ages. It is both hereditary atd highly contagious, No 
person contracting it in these districts has ever been 
cured.” 

The lepers in New Brunswick were isolated in a buge 
inclosure at Tracadie; their food, it is said, was thrown 
to them as to wild beasts. Vague :umors come to us 
of the horrors of that pen, of the filth. the sickening 
odors, the awful loneliness and the mad passions that 
raged within it. lt was, 1 think, about fifteen years ago, 
that five sisters of some merciful order in. the Roman 
Church in Montreal, looked their last on the outside 
world and voluntarily went into this place of living 
death. They have brought cleanliness and order and 
peace into it, and hope, too—for another world. 

It is to the leprosy in Louisiana, however, that I wish 
to call the attention of my readers, The facts concern- 
ing it were mainly given to me by Dr. Joseph Jones, of 
New Orleans, formerly Presid: nt of the State Board of 
Health. 

As early as 1718 the Negroes imported into Louisiana 
from Guinea brought with them tbree kindred diseases 
—the African yaws, the elephantiasis, and the genuine 
leprosy of the Bible. S> rapid was the spread of the 
last disease and so great the terror which it inspired, 
that Ulloa made an ineffectual effort to herd the victims 
together. In 1785 Governor Miro founded a hospital for 
them near. the Bayou St. John. They were confined to a 
ridge of land surrounding it called La Terre des Lepreux. 
In consequence of this insulation, according to Gayarré, 
leprosy almost died out in Louisiana, the hospital was 
deserted, and the land now is a densely populated quar- 
ter of the city. 

In 1870 the leprosy appeared again in Vermilliou 
parish. A woman named Ourblanc, from the South of 
France, in whose family it had been hereditary, suddenly 
developed in her old age the terrible, unmistakable symp- 
toms. Her husband and seven children all fled and left 
her to the care of a young girl of the neighhorhood, who 





Thereis among ' 
us no lack of keen sympathy for any kind of suffering | 





took pity on her extrewity and tenderly nuised her to 
the end. After her death the disease appeared in this 
heroic gitl and in six of the old woman's children. 
They all died. Other cases in which the contagion was 
clearly traced to the Ourblanc family appeared. Le; ers 
now. became frequent patients in the Charity Hospital 
in New Orleans, The most pathetic cas» among them 
was that of Father Buglioli, a Catholic priest, a powcr- 
ful, muscular man of noble presence, from tLe Appe- 
nine mountains, who for fourteen years had ministered 
to the patients in this hospital. He was culled upon to 
administer the last rites of his Church to some of the 
dying lepers, but was warned of the danger of contact. 
He quietly proceeded with his duty, nursing the lepeis, 
giving them extreme unction and! laying them in the 
grave. He was at once infected with the disease and 
died about two years ago. 

The chief reat of leprosy in Louisiana, however, has 
always been on the bayou Lafcurche, below Hararg’s 
Canal. In 1880 tbe k gislature was roused to action oa 
this tubject, and Dr. Joseph Jones, of the Board of 
Health, with his son, volunteered to «xamine into the 
condition of the infected district. 

He fcund the cabins of the iphabi.ants standing in 
low marsber—usually rice-ficlds—irrigated up to the 
very doors; their diet consisted largely of fish and rice, 
They were constantly subject to low, malarial atmos- 
phere. The leprosy, inherited in some of these families 
from distant ancestors in Africa or Southern Europe, 
was spread by contagion and nursed by the low, poverty- 
stricken owl rious conditions of their life. 

The |. pers fled on his arrival or were hidden by their 
families, as it was feared they were to be carried off to 
scme isolated islard in the sea, like that of Molokai. 

Dr. Jones, however, discovered whole familes in 
which Asiatic leprosy had existed for generations. Some 
of the victims with their leonine faces and hands turned 
to stone were living alone in huts thatched with pal- 
mettoes, among the swamps, feeding themselves on tuch 
tice and roots as they could find, abandoned by man, 
and, it must have seemed to them, by God himself. 

Dr. Jom s on his return vehemently urged the legis- 
Jature of Louisiana to do something for the relief of 
this mest wretched community. Nothing was done 
then and nothing has tince been done. 

It is rumored that leprosy is still on the increase in 
this regicn. As far as | know, not even the devoted 
Roman priest has pentrated into its shades uf death. 

Why should not we too do something in memory of 
Father Damien? Catholics, Protestants and infidels 
wlike were stirred to the heart by his death; there were 
tributes of praise in every church and paper through 
the Union. 

But what shall we do for these ourown lepers? They 
are there in the malarious swamps dying by inches and 
spreading their mortal ailment tu their healthy neighbors, 

A practical movement to relieve, isolate and purs+ them 
would be a more fitting tribute to Father Damien than 
any words or tears. 

MARION, MASS. 


THE PARADISE OF POETS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 








WE were talking of Love, Constancy—the Ideal, 
**Who ever loved like the poets?” cried Lady Violet 
Lebas, her pure, pale cheek flushing. ‘‘ Ah, if ever Iam 
to love, he shall be a singer !” 

** Tenors are popular, very,” said Walter. 

‘*T mean a poet,” she answered, witheringly. 

Near them stood Mr. Witham, the author of ‘‘ Heart’s 
Chords Tangled.” 

** Ah,” said he, ‘“‘ that reminds me. I have been try- 
ing to catch it all the morning. That reminds me of my 
dream.” 

‘*Tell us your dream,” murmured Lady Violet Lebas; 
and he told it—then. 

‘It was through an unfortunate but pardonable 
blunder,” said Mr. Witham, *‘ that I reached the Para- 
dise of Poets. I had, indeed, published volumes of 
verse, but with the most blameless motives. Other 


poets were continually sending me theirs, and, as I 
could not admire them, and did not like to reply by 
critical remarks, I simply printed some rhymes for the 
purpose of sending them to the gentlemen who favored 
me with theirs. I always wrote on the fly-leaf a quots- 
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tion from the ‘ Iliad,’ about giving copper in exchange 


for gold; and the few poets who could read Greek were - 


gratified, while tbe others. probably, thought a compli- 
ment was intended. Nothing could be less culpable 
or pretentious, but, through some mistake on the part 
of Charon, I was drafted off to the Paradise of Poets. 

‘* Outside the Golden Gatea number of Shadows were 
waiting, in different attitudes of depression and languor. 
Bowius and Maevius were there, still complaining of 
‘ cliques,’ railing at Horace for a mere rhymer of society 
and at Virgil as a plagiarist. ‘Take away his 
crib from Homer and Appollonius Rhodius’ quoth 
honest Maevius,‘ and what is there left of him?’ I also 
met a society of gentlemen, in Greek costume, of various 
ages, from a half-naked minstrel with a tortoise-shell 
Jyre in his hand to an elegant of the age of Pericles. 
They all consorted together, talking various dialects of 
ARolic, Ionian and Attic Greek, and so forth. which were 
plainly not intelligible to each other. I ventured to ask 
one of the company who he was, but he, with a sweep 
of his hand, said, ‘ We are Homer!’ When I expressed 
my regret and surprise that the Golden Gate had not yet 
opened for so distinguished, tho collective, an artist, my 
friend answered that, according to Fick, Peppmiller 
and many other learned men, they were Homer. ‘ But 
an impostor from Chios bas got in somehow,’ he said. 
“They don’t pay the least attention to the Germans in 
the Paradise of Poets.’ 

“At this moment the Golden Gates were thrown 
apart, and a fair lady, in an early Italian costume, 
carrying a laurel im her band, appeared at the entrance. 
All the Shadows looked up with an air of weary expec- 
tation, like people in a doctor’s consulting room. She 
beckoned to me, however, and I made haste to follew 
her. The word ‘ cbharlatan,’ in a variety of languages, 
greeted me by way of farewell from the Shadows, 

‘** The renowned Laura, if Iam not mistaken,’ I ven- 
tured to remark, recognizing her, indeed, from the 
miniature inthe Laurentian library, at Florence. 

‘* She bowed, and I began toe ask for her adorer, Pe- 
trarch. 

** * Excuse me,’ said Laura, as we glided down a mossy 
path under the shade of trees, particularly dear to poets — 
‘ excuse me, but the sonnetee of whom you speak is one 
whose name I cannot bear to mention. His conduct 
with Burns’s Clarinda, his heartless infatuation for 
Stella ’"— 

‘© You astonish me,’ I said. ‘1n the Paradise of 
Poets’— 

‘** They are poets still—incorrigible!’ answered the 
lady; then, slightly raising her voice of silver, as a beau- 
tiful appearance in a toga drew near, she cried, ‘ Catullo 
mio!’ 

‘* The greeting between those accomplished ghosts was 
too kindly to leave room for denbt as to the ardor of 
their affections. 

«Will you, my Catullus,’ murmured Laura, ‘ ex- 
plain to this poet from the land of fogs any matters 
which, to him, may seem puzzling and unfamiliar in our 
Paradise ?” 

‘* The Veronese, with a charming smile, took my hand 
and led me toa shadowy arbor, whence we enjoyed a 
prospect of many rivers and mountains of the poet’s 
heaven. Among these I recognized the triple crest of the 
Eildons, Grongar Hill, Citberon and Etna; while the 
reed-fringed waters of the Mincius flowed musically be- 
tween the banks and braes o’ bonny Doon to join the 
Tweed. Blithe ghosts were wandering by, in all varie- 
ties of apparel, and I distinctly observed Beatrice leau- 
ing on the arm of Sir PhilipSidney, while Dante was en- 
gaged in conversation with the lost Lenore, celebrated 
by Mr. Edgar Allan Poe. 

‘**In what can my knowledge of the Paradise of Poets 
be serviceable to you, sir?’ said Catullus, as he flung 
himself at the feet of Laura, on the velvet grass. 

‘«*T am disinclined to seem impertinently curious,’ I 
answered; ‘but the ladies in this fair, smiling country— 
have the gods made them poetical?’ 

*** Not generally,’ replied Catullus. ‘Indeed, if you 
would be well with them, I may warn you never to men- 
tion poetry in their hearing. They never oared for it 
while on earth, and in this place it is a topic which the 
prudent carefully avoid among ladies. To tell the truth, 
they have had to listen to far too much poetry, and too 
matty discussions on the cesura. There are, indeed, a 
few lady poets—very few. Sappho, for example; indeed, 
I cannot recall any other at this moment. The result is 
that Phaon is, of all the Shadows here, the most dis- 
tinguished by the fair. He was not a poet, you know; 
he got in on account of Sappko, who adored him, They 
are estranged now, of course.’ 

‘** You interest me deeply,’ lanswered. ‘And now, 
willjyou kindly tell me why these ladies are here, if they 
were not poets ?’ 

*** The women that were our ideals while we dwelt on 
earth; the women we loved, but never won or never 
wedded; they for whom we sighed in the arms of a 
recognized affection, have been chosen by the Olympians 


to keep us company in Paradise !’ 


‘**Then wherefore.’ I interrupted, ‘du I see Robert 
Burns loitering with that lady in a rufite—Cassandra, I 
make no doubt—Rousard’s Cassandra? And why is the 
incomparable Clarinda inseparable from Petrarch; and 
Miss Patty Blount (Pope’s flame) from the Syrian Me- 





- rs 
leager, while his Heliodore is manifestly devoted to Mr. 
Emerson, whom, by the way, I am delighted to see 
here?’ 

‘** Ah,’ said Catullus, ‘you are a newcomer amongst 
us. Poets will be poets, and no sooner have they at- 
tained their desire, and dwelt in the company of their 
earthly ideals, than they feel strangely, yet irresistibly, 
drawn to another. So it was in life, so it will ever be. 
No ideal can survive a daily companionship, and fortu- 
nate is the poet who did not marry his first love!” 

‘** As far as that goes,’ I answered, ‘ most of you were 
highly favored; indeed, I do not remember any poet 
whose ideal was his wife, or whose first love led him to 
the altar.’ 

“«*7 was not a marrying man myself,’ answered the 
Veronese; few of us were. Ovid, Horace, Virgil—we 
were all bachelors.’ 

***And Lesbia ? 

**T said this in a low voice, for Laura was weaving 
hey into a chaplet, and inattentive to our conversation. 

‘** Poor Lesbia!’ said Catullus, with a suppressed sigh. 
‘How I misjudged that girl! How cruel, how causeless 
were my reproaches; and wildly rending his curled locks 
and laurel crown, he fled into a thicket, whence there 
soon arose the melancholy notes of the Ausonian lyre.’ 

‘*« He is incorrigible,’ said Laura, very coldly; and she 
deliberately began to tear and toss away the fragments 
of the chaplet she had been weaving. ‘ I shall never break 
bia of that habit of verifying. But they are all alike.’ 

‘***Ts there nobody here,’ said I, ‘ who is happy with his 
ideal—nobody but has exchanged ideals with some other 
poet ?” . 

‘** There is one,’ she said. ‘He comes of a north*rn 
tribe; and in his lifetime he never rhymed upon his im- 
possible lady, or if rhyme he did, the accents never 
carried her name to the ears of the vulgar. Loot 
there.’ 


‘*She pointed to the river at our feet, and I knew the 
mounted tigure that was riding the ford, with the lady 
beside him like the Fairy Queen. 

‘* Surely I had read of her, and knew her, 

“ * Whose blue eyes their secret told, 
Tho shaded by her locks of gold.’ 

‘** They are different; I know not why. They are con- 
stant,’said Laura; and rising with an air of chagrin, she 
disappeared among the boughs of the trees that bear her 
name. ' 

*** Unhappy hearts of poets,’ I mused. ‘ Light thins 
and sacred they afe, but even in their Paradise and 
among their chosen, with every wish fulfilled, and uni- 
ted to their beloved, they cannot be at rest!’ 

‘*Thus moralizing, | wended my way to a crag, whence 
there was a wide prospect. Certain Shadows were 
standing there, looking down into an abyss, and them I 
joined. : 

*** Ab, I cannot bear it!’ said a voice, and, as he turn- 
ed away, his brow already clearing, his pain already for- 
gotten, I beheld the august form of Shakespeare. 

‘*Marking my curiosity before it was expressed, he 
answered the muttered question. 

‘** That is a sight for Pagans,’ he said, ‘and may give 
them pleasure. But my Paradise were embittered if I 
had to watch the sorrows of others, and their torments, 
however well deserved. They are gazing on the purga- 
tory of critics and commentators.’ 

‘* He passed from me, and I joined the ‘Ionian father 
of the rest’—Homer, who, with a countenance of un- 
speakable majesty, was seated on a throne of rock, 
between the Mantuan Virgil of the laurel crown, Sopho- 
cles, Milton, and the semblances or Shadows of certain 
great poets, yet alive—Tennyson and Browning. 

‘** At their feet I beheld, in a vast and gloomy hail, 
many an honest critic, many an erudite commentator, 
an army of reviewers. These were condemned to roll 
logs up insuperable hights, whence they descended 
thundering to the plain. Others were set to impositions, 
and I particularly observed that the Homeric commenta- 
tors were obliged to write out the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ in 
their complete shape, and were always driven by fiends 
to the task when they prayed for the bare charity of be- 
ing permitted to leave out the ‘interpolations.’ Others, 
fearful to narrate, were torn into as many fragments as 
they bad made of these immortal epics. Others were 
spitted on their own criticul signs of disapproval. Many 
reviewers were compelled to read the books which they 
had criticised witbout perusal, and it was terrible to 
watch the agonies of the worthy pressmen who were set 
to this unwonted task. ‘May we not be let off with the 
preface?’ they cried in piteous accents, ‘May we not 
glance at the table of contents and be done with it ?’ But 
the presiding demons (who had been examiners in the 
bodily life) drove them remorseless to their toils. 

**Among the condemned I could not but witness, with 
sympathy, the punishment reserved for translators. The 
translators of Virgil, in particular, were a vast and mot- 
ley assemblage of most respectable men. Bishops were 
there, from Gawin Douglas downward. Judges in their 
ermine; professors, clergymen, civil servants writhing 
in all the tortures that the blank verse, the anapestic 
measures, the meter of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
the heroic couplet, and similar devices can inflict. For 
all these men had loved Virgil, tho not wisely; and now 
their penance was to hear each other read their own 
translations,” 








‘“‘That must have been more than they could bear.” 
said Lady Violet. ; 

“Yes,” said Mr. Witham; “I should know, for down I 
fell into Tartarus with a crash and writhed among the 
translators.” 

“* Why ?” asked Lady Violet. 

* Because I have translated Theocritus!” 

“Mr. Witham, did you meet your ideal woman when 
you were in the Paradise of Poets?” 

‘She yet walks this earth,” said the bard, with a sig- 
nificant bow. 

Mr. Witham was never invited to th: Loors again—the 
pame of Lord Azure’s place in Kent. 

The poet is shut out of Paradise. 
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THE WESTMINSTER STANDARDS. 


HOW FAR THEY HAVE BEEN REVISED. 
BY PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 














THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church gt 
the May meeting, in response to overtures from fifteen 
presbyteries, sent down the following questions to all the 
presbyteries of the Church: (1) Do you desire a revision 
of the Confession of Faith? (2) If so, in what respects 
and to what extent? 

This movement began with tiie Presbytery of Nassau, 
which sent up to the General A3sembly of 1888 an over. 
ture, “asking that the proper steps be taken for a reyis- 
ion of the third chapter of the Confession of Faith, with 
especial reference to sections 3,4,6and7.” The action 
taken by the General Assembly had little opposition, 
An attempt was made to limit the question of revision 
to the third chapter, but this failed. It was deemed best 
to give the presbyteries entire freedom in replies to the 
questions. 

It is evident that the movement in favor of revision ig 
much stronger than it would appear from the number 
of presbyteries sending overtures on the subject. It is 
also certain that there are many who recognize that there 
are sentences and expressions in the Confession of Faith 
that ought not to be there, and that there are tender 
consciences that stumble at them and are debarred from 
the Presbyterian Church thereby, who yet think that 
there are better ways of removing the difficulties than 
by revision. The questions sent down to the presbyte 
ries do not suggest these other ways, but they cannot be 
kept out of the discussion. Those who are in favorof 
some change will have to discuss these different methods 
of relief, Many conservatives will oppose revision alto- 
gether as a dangerous and revolutionary process. Iti 
important, therefore, that we should know what is the 
state of the question, and what the history of Presby- 
terianism has tosay with reference to revision of the 
Standards. 

We propose to divide the subject into three parts: I. 
How far have the Westminster Standards been revised? 
II. What further need is there of revision? III, Is re- 
vision the best mode of relief? 


WHAT ARE THE WESTMINSTER STANDARDS? 


The Westminster Assembly met in accordance with 
an ordinance of the English Parliament, July 1st, 1643, 
“to conferre and treat among themselves of such matters 
and things touching and concerning the liturgy, discipline 
and government of the Church of England, a vindicating 
and clearing of the doctrine of the same from all false as- 
persions and misconstructions.”’ 

The Westminster divines were chosen to representall 
the counties of England and Wales, the two universities, 
and all parties except the extreme High Churchmen of 
the type of Laud and the Anabaptists. The Church of 
Scotland sent commissioners, with the aim of ‘settling 
of the so much desired union of the whole island in one 
form of Church government, one confession of faith, 
one common catechism, and one directory for the wor- 
ship of God.” These entered the Westminster Assem- 
bly September 15th. On Monday, September 25th, the 
entire body with the House of Commons took the 
solemn league and covenant in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, including among other things the vow: 

“We shall endeavor to bring the Churches of God and 
the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uni- 
formity in religion, confession of faith, form of church 
government, directory for worship and catechising, that 
we and our posterity after us, may, as brethren, live in 
faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the 
midst of us.” 

It is clear that the Westminster Assembly was more 
concerned with the practical matters of Church govern- 
ment and worship than with matters of doctrine. It 
interesting to note that the Westminster Assembly be- 
gan their work by an attempt to revise the XXXIX Ar 
ticles of the Church of England. They began July 8th, 
1643, and advanced as far as Article XVI, when on Octo- 
ber 12th, Parliament required them ‘to take in hand 
the discipline and liturgy of the Church.” This partial 
revision of the XX X(X Articles is important in the his- 
tory of doctrine, but has never been adopted by aay of 
the Presbyterian Churches, The most of the work 0B 
it was done before the Scottish Commissioners en 
the Assembly. If Scotland was to unite with 
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in one Confession, something more than a revision of 
these English Articles was required. 

The Westminster Assembly began its work on the 
discipline of the Church, Oct. 17th, 1643, and continued 
to debate matters of Church government and discipline 
until July 4th, 1645, when the draft of government 
was completed and sent up to Parliament for approval. 
The work upon the liturgy of the Church began May 
24th, 1644, and contioued until Dec. 27th. The West- 
minster Assembly now undertook the composition of 
the doctrinal standards, but the work was frequently 
interrupted by questions sent down from Parliament 
on the practical matters requiring immediate consid- 
eration. The work on the Confession began in the As- 
sembly after preliminary work in special committees 
July 7th, 1645, and the debate continued until Dec. 4th, 
when it was sent up toParliament. The preparation of 
the proof texts for the Confession took from Jan. 6th, 
1646, until April 26th. Zhe preparation of a Catechism 
had been given in charge to a committee of which Her- 
pert Palmer was chairman. They began with a pre- 
liminary report May 13th, 1645, but the Catechism did 
not come before the Assembly until Sept. 14th, 1646, 
The debate on the questions reported went on until 
Jan. 4th, 1647. There was a considerable differerce of 
opinion as to the form and the extent of the Catechi:m. 
This difference was removed by the decision, Jan. 14, 
to prepare two Catechisms, a Larger and a Smaller. 

Accordingly the debate on the Larger Catechism began 

April 15th, 1647, and continued until Oct. 15th, when it 

was sent up to Parliament. Mr. Palmer was chiefly 

responsible for the doctrinal parts, as indeed the Larger 

Catechism was chiefly based on his Catechism; but Mr. 

Tuckney was chiefly responsible for the parts dealing 
with the Ten Commandments, The Commissioners of 
the Church of Scotland took part in the preparation of 
all these documents but left the Assembly soon after- 
ward, Oct. 19th, 1647. Mr. Tuckaey was made chair 
man of the Committee on the Shorter Catechism. The 
debate began in the Assembly Oct. 2ist and continued 
until Nov. 25th, when it was sent up to Parliament. 
The Scottish Commissioners were not present and were 
not responsible for the composition of the Shorter Cate- 
chism. Parliament required the Assembly to prepare 
Scripture proofs for both Catechisms. This they began 
to do Nov. 30th, but did not complete their work until 
April 12th, 1648. 

This sketch of the work of the Westminster Assembly 
discloses several important facts that are commonly 
overlooked in our times. 

1. Asthe Assembly was called by Parliament chiefly 
to determine the liturgy, discipline and government of 
the Church, so they gave their attention to these matters 
above all others. This is clear, not only from the time 
consumed in the composition of the documents relating 
to discipline and worship, but also from the fact that 
these matters take up such an unusual amount of space 
in the Confession of Faith itself. 

2. There were several stages in the composition of the 
doctrinal standards which are worthy of attention. 
Three months were spent in the revision of sixteen 
articles of the XXXIX Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land. These articles were carefully and thoroughly con- 
sidered. The revision is valuable as showing the improve- 
ments of the Westminster divines in the statement of 
these doctrines. More than twenty months passed before 
the Assembly again took up doctrinal matters. In the 
mean while the Episcopal party had withdrawn from the 
Assembly, which thus became more compact and more 
strongly Presbyterian. It was determined to make a 
new Confession of Faith, and to abandon the revision of 
the old articles. The composition of the Confession con- 
sumed five months. Dr. Temple and Dr. George seem to 
have been the leaders inthis work. The composition of 
the Larger Catechism was a much more serious under- 
taking. Herbert Palmer was the leader in it. It took 
more than a year’s work in the committee before it came 
before the Assembly. It was debated in the Assembly 
itself for thirteen months before adoption. It is, indeed, 
the most carefully prepared of all the Westminster sym- 
bols. Its doctrinal statements are more careful and 
more elaborate than those of the Confession of Faith. 
This is clear, especially in the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Person and the Work of Christ, Sin, Effectual Call- 
ing, and the Sacraments. The reasons for these dogmatic 
elaborations in the Larger Catechism are to be found in 
the discussions that had broken out in conflict with 
heresies, which were making headway among the Eng- 
lish people. The Larger Catechism may thus be consid- 
ered the maturest expression of Westminster theology. 
The Shorter Catechism was prepared chiefly by Tuckney 
and Wallis in the brief space of five weeks, on the basis 
of the Larger Catechism by way of condensation and 
abridgment, after the Scottish Commissioners had left 
the Assembly, and after many of the ablest divines had 
died or departed to their homes in different parts of 
England. 

CHANGE OF ATTITUDE TO THE STANDARDS. 


When we study the history of Presbyterianism in 
America it is evident that the attitude of the Presbyte- 
rian Church to the Westminster Standards has entirely 
changed, 

1. The questions of government and worship,which were 
the most important things to the Westminster divines, 


have so declined in importance that the American Pres- 
byterian Church has substituted new forms of govern- 
ment and discipline for the documents so carefully pre- 
pared by the Westminster Assembly. And the doctrinal 
standards which were then regarded as of less impor- 
tance have risen tosuch supremacy that the only changes 
in them have been in questions that relate more or less 
to Church government. The American Presbyterian 
Church has been radical and revolutionary in all ques- 
tions of government and liturgy; but in matters of doc- 
trine has been more conservative than the Westminster 
divines themselves, 

2. The doctrinal standard that received the most atten- 
tion in the Westminster Assembly the Larger Catechism, 
has fallen into neglect: It is the most mature and the 
fullest expression of the faith of the Westminster di- 
vines; the most carefully prepared of all the doctrinal 
symbols, and yet it is little used and indeed little known 
among ministers and teachers. On the other hand, the 
Shorter Catechism, which was hastily prepared after a 
large number of the ableet divines had died or left the 
Assembly, and for which the Scottish Commissioners 
bad no responsibility, has become the favorite doctrin- 
al standard; and yet it is short and often unguarded in 
its detinitions. It tends to a sterner Calvinism than the 
Larger Catechism on account of this brevity and con- 
ciseness, and in many cases cannot be understood unti! 
it is put in the light of the Larger Catechism. 

3. The Westminster Standards were not composed 
with a view to subscription by ministers or elders. An- 
thony Tuckney tells us: 


‘In the Assembly I gave my vote with others that the 
Confession of Faith, put out by authority, should not be 
either required to be sworn or subscribed to; we having 
been burnt in the hand in that kind before; but was not to 
be publicly preached or written against.” 

Subscription to the Westminster Standards was forced 
upon the Scotch Church by the Scottish Parliament, 
and it was in the interest of breadth and liberty, to give 
all subscribers a sight in the Church and to prevent that 
intolerance against the Episcopal clergy that burst out 
in Scotland at the Revolution and would drive them all 
from the Church. The Episcopal clergy who subscribed 
could not be excluded from the Church. It is thus one 
of the curious changes of history that a subscription that 
was ordered in the interest of toleration should become 
in after years the instrument of intolerance. Sub- 
scription was not required in Ireland until 1698, and 
was never used by English Presbyterians. The founders 
of the American Presbyterian Church did not subscribe 
to the Westminster Standards. The original Presbytery 
of Philadelphia knew nothing of subscription. The 
Synod of Philadelphia introduced it in 1729 when it 
passed the Adopting Act in which the ministers 
“declare their agreement in, and approbation of, the 
Confession of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster as being 
in all the essential and necessary articles good forms of 
sound words and systems of Christian doctrine, and do 
also adopt the said Confession and Catechisms as the con- 
fession of our faith.” 

This Adopting Act was framed by Jonathan Dickin- 
son, the greatest divine the American Presbyterian 
Church has produced. He made our subscription gen- 
erous and tolerant. We do not subscribe to every arti- 
cle but only to “ the essential and necessary articles’; 
that is, those essential to the Westminster system, as a 
system of doctrine. 

The adoption of the ecclesiastical standards was still 
more liberal. 

“Tbe Synod do unanimously acknowledge and declare, 
that they judge the Directory for Worship, Discipline and 
Government of the Church commonly annexed to the West- 
minster Confession to be agreeable in substance to the 
Word of God, and founded thereupon, and therefore do 
earnestly recommend the same to all their members, to be 
by them observed as near as circumstances will allow, 
and Christian prudence direct.” 

It is clear here that the’American Synod abandoned the 
jure divino Presbyterianism of the Westminster Stand- 
ards and adopted a substantial, prudential Presbyte- 
rianism in its stead. 

Thus far, the American Presbyterian Church made no 
revision of any of the Westminster Standards, but only 
gave a definition of the measure of their adoption by the 
American Church, the doctrinal standards, in all essen- 
tial and necessary articles, the ecelesiastical standards, 
in substance, and as near as circumstances will allow 
and Christian prudence direct. Itopened a broad and 
generous path by its terms of subscription. 

REVISION OF THE STANDARDS. 


The American Presbyterian Synod in 1787, ordered a 
thorough revision of the Standards preparatory to con- 
stituting theGeneral Assembly. They adopted the Con: 
stitution consisting of the Confession of Faith,the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms, the Directory for Worship, and 
the korm of Government and Discipline. Their revision 
of the Westminster Standards was so thorough-going 
that it was revolutionary. 

1. They made a new Form of Government and Disci- 
pline which they substituted for the Westminster Form 
of Government, This was revised again in 1805 in sev- 
eral chapters, and it has been revised several times in 





a few years ago,adopted a new ‘‘Book of Church Order,” 
and the Northern Presbyterian Church, in 1884-5 made 
a new book of discipline. These revisions have been so 
radical as to change the dectrine of the officers of the 
Church and the structure of all ecclesiastical bodies 
from the Presbytery to the General Assembly. 

2. The Synod of 1788, made a new Directory for 
Worship, casting the venerable Westminster Directory 
aside, not merely in its forms and Janguage, but also in 
some of its most important principles and rules of 
worship. This Directory was revised again in 1821 and 
again in 1886, by the insertion of a new chapter, ‘‘Of the 
Worvhip of God by Offerings.” 

8. The Confession of Faith was revised in 1788 in the 
three chapters: xx, 4; xxiii, 3; xxxi, 1, and a new doc- 
trine of the relation of Church and State was substi- 
tuted for the Westminster doctrine. In 1887 the North- 
ern Piesbyterian Church revised chap. xxiv, 4, im order 
to get rid of the prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. The Southern Presbyterian Church made 
the same revision. Thus the Confession of Faith has 
been revised in four different chapters by the American 
Presbyterian Church. 

4, The Larger Catechism was revised in 1788 by 
striking out from Question 109 “ tolerating a false relig- 
ion.” The Shorter Catechism, the least important of the 
Westminster symbols, is the only one that has escaped 
revision. 

5. It is also noteworthy that the Synod of 1788 re- 
moved the whole body of proof-texts from the Stand- 
ards and published the Constitution without any proof- 
texts. We have seen that the Westminster Assembly 
not only had strong committees at work upon them, but 
also debated them in open Assembly. The proof-texts 
for the Confession consumed three months, and those in 
the Catechisms more than four months. The General 
Assembly in 1792 appointed a committee to prepare 
proof-texts for the Standards. This committee made a 
report of a specimen in 1794, They were directed to 
compare their work‘‘ with the proofs annexed to the West- 
minster Confession, Catechisms and Directory; to revise 
the whole, prepare it for the press, to agree with the 
printer for its publication, and to superintend the print- 
ing and sending of the same.” 

This slipshod way of adopting proof-texts by giving a 
committee full power is very striking when compared 
with the great pains taken in this regard by the West- 
minster Assembly. 

It is true these proof-texts are no part of the Constitu- 
tion of the American Presbyterian Church; but they are 
printed by the authority of the General Assembly with 
the Coustitution, and so the public are deceived as to their 
authority. 

It is clear from this history that the American Pres- 
byterian Church has been radical in its revisions of the 
Westminster Standards. The 177 ministers who consti- 
tuted the Synod that adopted the Constitution after such 
revolutionary proceedings were not noted for their wis- 
dom or ability. They were pious, excellent, practical 
men, but there was not one really eminent divine among 
them. There was not one who could rank as a first-rate 
authority in biblical, historical, dogmatic, or even 
practical theology. They had only twenty ministers 
more than the present Presbytery of New York. No 
one at the present day would hesitate to say that they 
are outweighed in ability and scholarship, and all that 
goes to make up authority, by the present Presbytery of 
New York. TheSynod of the Pacitic with 194 ministers, 
is more like the Synod of 1788 in relative position and 
importance than any other synod in the American Pres- 
byterian Church of to-day. Who would give them the 
authority to make a constitution for us that should en- 
dure for all time? The 177 ministers meeting in Phila- 
delphia in 1788 had no such idea. As they did not 
hesitate to do what they thought best with the Westmin- 
ster Standards, they naturally supposed that their succes- 
sors would not neglect to change their work whenever 
changes seemed to be needed. 

They entirely set aside more than half of the work of 
the Westminster divines, There is no reason to doubt 
that they would have made a new Confession of Faith 
and new Catechism if they had deemed it wise so to do. 
They were not deterred from it by any principle of au- 
thority, or by any undue reverence for the document; 
for they broke through these in their construction of a 
new Form of Government and a new Directory of Wor- 
ship.. We should not hesitate to follow them in making 
new documents if we have good reasons for so doing. 
We shall certainly be obliged to follow them in the no 
distant future and compose a new Creed and a new 
Catechism whether we are prepared for it at present or 
not. 

The Synod of 1788 and the General Assembly of 1887 
did not hesitate to revise the Confession of Faith and 
Larger Catechism when they deemed it best. There are 
no a-priori reasons way other Generali Assemblies 
should not follow their example and advanee still 
further in revision. Four chapters of the Confession 
have already been revised. There is nothing to prevent 
our revising four additional chapters if there are valid 
reasons for so doing. It is a strange idea that has sprung 
up in recent times with the growth of American scholas- 

tic dogmatics, that the Confession of Faith and Cate- 
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and the Form of Government. This conceit would have 
seemed very remarkable to the old Puritans and .the 
Westminster divines, who made a life and death strug- 
gle for a Church government and a mode of worship 
that were founded, as they supposed, on the divine right 
of the sacred Scriptures, They sustained all these docu- 
ments alike by proof-texts from the Word of God. But 
some of their children have forsaken them in this as 
well as in other things and now wish to exalt their work 
in the doctrinal department above the possibility of re- 
vision. It is very remarkable that the Westminster 
divines should be ro fallible in Church government and 
worship and at the same time so infallible in their dog- 
matic theology. A deeper study of the divine Word has 
corrected their opinions in the former, as all admit; has 
it left their views on the latter entirely unchanged? No 
one would have repudiated such inconsistency more than 
the Westminster livines themeel ves, 

The history of Presbyteriunism shows three ways io 
which the Church has relieved itself of too strict ad- 
herence to the Westminster Standards. In the Colonial 
Chutch it relieved itself by generous terms of subscrip- 
tion. The Synod of 1788 relieved itself by framing two 
new Standards, The Church during the past century 
has relieved itself by occasional revisions, Any one of 
these ways has sufficient precedents. The questions to 
be determined are, (1) is any additional relief needed. and 
if so how much, and (2) which of these ways is bes! 
suited under present circumstanc:s to accomplish the 
purpose? These questions we shall ®discuss in other 
articles. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


THE recent raid upon the gambling-houses, with its 
exposure of high ploy among the upper classes, bas 
evoked a great deal of indignation among those who 
have no weakness for the card-table. ‘I dinna mean 
drinking and flirting,” once remarked a Scotch elder, 
when defending his scn against the charge of immoral- 
ity; ‘* but gamblin’ and such things as you lose money 
by.” Baccarat is a vile game no doubt, but toread what 
is just now being written about it one would think that 
it was the only pursuit that defiles human nature, and 
in particular that there was no such thing as a race- 
course, In the particular case in question, where the ma- 
jority of the offenders seem to be under five-and-twentv, 
the transgression can hardly have hurt any one but 
themselves; and if it be true that the £18,600 discovered 
in the shrine of their idol is to be confiscated, its devo- 
tees can hardly be said to have got off with a light pun- 
ishment. 

The Field Club appears to have been a very open one. 
{n old times it was almost as difficult to break intoa 
gambling-house as to break its bank. The doors were of 
sheet iron, well guarded, and opened to a _ pass-word 
known to its habstués. Moreover, when the police did 
get in there were not ‘fifty packs of cards,” asin the 
modern instance, to tell tales of what was going on. Our 
gilded youth devoted themeelves to hazard only; tre 
** boxes ” were destroyed at the first alarm, and one of 
the recognized duties of the groom-porter (who must 
have had a good digestion) was to swallow the dice. 

To make gambling illegal was quite right, but in so 
doing (as always happens) the vice has assumed a more 
sordid shape. There is a dining-room in a well-known 
club, now the haunt of respectable city men (wh> risk 
their thousunds neither at hazard nor baccaret, but 
only in stock and share), in which I never sit without 
thinking of what onc3 went on there; the gilt and or- 
molu (which I well remember) have long disappeared from 
its ceiling, and elderly gentlemen consume their pint of 
port after dinner, who dream of dice onJv in connec- 
tion with backgammon; but I peopleit with the old ten- 
ants, who used to lose a fortune or an estate in a single 
night there, without *‘ turning a hair.” Princes and 
politicians there mingled with the blacklegs and the 
gaming-table was not as now the haunt of reckless boys, 
plump little pigeons the prey of sparrow-hawks. 

Some fine things bave been recorded of these old- 
world gamesters. General Scott was one night playing 
very high, when a petition was circulated among the 
company from the widow of an officer who had once 
been one of them. Every one puta sovereign or two into 
the plate, but the General, on being applied to, said, 
‘* Stop a moment. Here goesfor the widow”; and threw 
in for astake of £500, which he won, and handed over 
to the plate-holder. 

A Mr. Bradshaw, who was putting £200 upon the ta- 
ble, overheard a poor gent'eman in his vicinity murmur: 
‘* How happy should I be with such a sum,” and having 
wonit, handed it over to him, with, ** Sir, I made that 
stake for you.” The stranger. who was on his last legs, 
equipped himself with it for India, shook the Pagoda 
tree tosome purpose, and afterward offered restitution 
to his benefactor, which was not accepted; but eventu- 
ally Mr. Bradshaw became his heir. 

The habit of high play among the upper classes was 
at one time universal. A gentleman who was averse to 
it, fcund himself compelled to join in it at a friend's 
house, where he won vast sums of money. His friend 
fell into poverty, and bis guest, on learning his em- 





barrassments, showed bim a drawer in his bureau, 
stuffed witb bank-notes. ‘‘This was once yours,” he 
said, *‘ and shall be yours again if you will promise me 
to play no more,” 

The golden pots did not trouble themselves t> under- 
stand that a blow which did not even give them a cravk, 
was destruction to the potsof earthenware, Smeaton, 
the engineer, when staying with the Duke of Queens 
berry, found himself playing cards for a very high 
s‘ake; it became necessary, from the deal falling to 
him, to double it, when, instead of dealing, he began 
to set down figures ona scrap of paper. ‘* What is all 
that about ?” inquired the Duchess. irapatiently. ‘* Well, 
I am calculating that the field in which my house stands 
may be about tive acres, three roods and seven perches, 
which, at thirty years’ purchase, will be just my stake.” 
The reproof was not only taken in good part, but stopped 
high play at ber Grace’s house for the rest of her life. 

When the city is saved, we have good authority for 
knowing that no one remembers the name of the pour 
man who proposed the scheme that saved it. And the 
same thing bulds good with regard to many other wise 
suggestions proveedirg from an _ insignificant source, 
Some person io a more prominent position, calmly appro- 
priates it to bimself, and gets listened to. For many 
years, a certain literary person, who shall be nameless, 
hes, both in essays and novels, insisted upon the advan- 
tag: s of util'zing the roughs who infest society by turn- 
ing them into a regiment—the Blackguard’sOwv. Many 
puple tell us that their b:utalities are merely the result 
of high spirits and audacity, and that they only want a 
proper channel for these virtues to distinguish them- 
selves; it is moreover quite certain that we do not want 
them in civil life. Under very severe discipline, and 
officered by individuals who are accustomed to deal with 
euch material, there is no reason why they should not be 
made an impoitant addition to our defensive force. 
General Lord Wolseley bas now proposed this very 
thing. as an origival idea out of bis own cocked hat. He 
suggests a ‘corps of discipline,” in which what is now 
‘dirt in the wrong place,” shou'd be made serviceable to 
the State. The objection to it upon the ground that it 
would be ‘‘offensive to military dignity,” seems to me 
to te most pueril-. It might quite as well be said 
that the putting convicts to usefu} work is offensive to 
the dignity of laber. The corps would be, of course, 
apart fiom the regular army; and, tho good conduct 
and behavior would be gladly recognized in it, its exist- 
enc» would be a form of j}unisbment. I cannot conceive 
a piun more excellently designed for doing a double ser- 
vice; getting rid of our greatest pests, and at the same 
tin e making a wholcsome use of them. 

Among other advantages, if this design is ev r practi- 
cally carried out, we shall learn by proof whettcr bullies 
are always cowards; a dictum one is glad to believe, but 
which was denied by Coarles Lamb. 

It is maintained by some wilitary authorities that it 1s 
possible a man may be a good soldier, in the sense at 
least of his figitirg qualities, without having the least 
morality torecommend him. There are sometimes un- 
suspected virtues brought to light by violent meaps. A 
certain British regiment, notorious for its ill discipline, 
served uuder Lord Cornwallis in the American war. 
Two of its soldiers went into a house and abused its in- 
matcs in the most cruel and shameful manner; 4 third 
soldier, who knew their names, m fused to disclose them, 
and was sentenced to be hung for that offense. The 
commander-in-chief rode upto him, when on the gal- 
lows: ‘What a fool you are, Campbell, to die thus; give 
up these fellows’ names, and you are a fice man.” 

‘*No, my Lord,” was the unflinching reply; ‘you are 
ib an enemy’s country,and can better spare one man 
than two,” 

I wonder whether it is true that the ‘** Agony column” 
of the Times was once given as a dower to the daughter 
of one of its former proprietors, and produced her hus- 
band the nice little income cf £2,500 a year. It may be 
what the children call ‘*a story”; but at all events it isa 
very pleasant one, and throws a very agreeable light on 
journalism. It is not, perhaps. quite in accordance with 
the rules of romance that a bride should derive benefit 
from the woes of her fellow-creatures; but the Agony 
column is not all. Its contents have been collected ina 
little volume «f that name, now before me, and the pro- 
portion of forsaken or faithless lovers and breaking 
hearts therein depicted is very small as compared with 
its miscellaneous advertisements. I have myself a very 
delicate and tender conscience, but I could draw the in- 
come from that source myself without a scruple. 

It is a long time since the authoress of ‘“ Johnny 
Ludlow” went to join the majority, that great army 
which Mr. Grant Allen has justly called ‘‘uur most 
successful rivals,” and which 1s even more numerous 
than the host of living writers. But still, new books 
of hers continue to be published; there have been more 
posthumous books of bers than of any living writer; in 
her vase, however, there can be no possible doubt about 
their genuinencss. Concerning her larger novels read- 
ers hold different opinions, but none who u.derstands 
the subject can deny the charm of naturalness that be- 
longs to hershort stories. Her last one, ‘‘Featherstone’s 
Story,” is longer than most of those which bear the nom 
de plume of *‘ Johnny Ludlow,” yet upon the whole it is 
the best. There is the same simplicity in the mode of 





telling it that belongs to the others, but it has a pecu- 
liarity of itsown. It is not exactly *‘weird” like le. 
fanu’s stories; it lacks the dramatic horror which is their 
particular attraction; but yet it is what simple people 
call ‘‘creepy crawley” to an intense degree. The review. 
ers, I see, generally confise themselves to saying that 
“it isa disagreeable book,” which is quite true, but in 
so saying they do not do just.ce to its power. I haye 
known many stories advertised with the ingenio g 
warning that they had better uot be read by twilight; 
so far as the eyesight is concerned this may be good aq. 
vice, but I have never snatched from them that fearful 
joy which novel-readers call ‘*the shivers.” From 
**Featherstone’s Story” this delightful sensation may be 
derived even by daylight. 

**T have heard of stories of ‘ a cock and bull,’” sings 
Byron, but I am sure he never heard a better one than 
that which the correspondent of a northern paper hag 
been writing about Dickens's ‘; Dotheboy’s Hall.” He 
asserts that the account of that charming seminary igg 
libelous description of an actual school, the master of 
which was a monument of virtue and his family para. 
gons; and ajso that it was notorious that in his (the 
writer's) grandfather's time, ‘* geese and turkeys usedty 
b2 supplied for tte boys’ consumption.” In order that 
there may be no mi-take about the latter phrase, he ad& 
that the boys were singularly healthy, plump, and no 
consumptives. Under such circumstances, one rather 
wonders why Dickens—unless be bad the same natural 
turn for misrepresentation that Mr. Winkle had for per. 
jury—should bave held up this educational establish. 
ment to reprobation. However, the thing is clear (says 
the correspondent), because the excellent pedagog in 
question was the only one with one eye who lived, as de- 
scribed, ‘‘near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire.” It would 
be useless to point out to a writer of this kind that if a 
wicked schoolmaster had but one eye, any novelist who 
knew his business would be exceedingly careful in por- 
traying him to give bim at least two; but it is not neces. 
sary to advance that argument, because, since the law of 
libel was in «xistence at that period, the good pedagog 
would have had his remedy. But what makes our cor- 
respondent’s story so *‘ precious’ (as the esthetic folk 
used to say), is bis enthusiasm (fifty years kept in bottle) 
for the Squeers family, whom he also accuses Dickens of 
libeling. *‘If ever I am in the neighborhood whet 
Fanny Squeers is interred,” he says, ‘*I hope to laya 
flower upon the tomb of the patient, silent, injured 
dead.” I€ this sort of lunacy is catching, we shall be 
hanging wreaths over the supposed *‘ originals” of all 
soits of disagreeable charscters in Fiction. The where 
abou's of the ** patient, injured” dwarf of the “ Oid 
Curtosity Saop,” is a little doubtful, or else one might 
look forward to a (personally conducted) pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Mr. Daniel Quilp. 

It is said that we Londoners are much over-doctored; 
and that is certainly true in one sense, not alone of Lon- 
doners; but whether the number of doctors is out uf pro 
portion to our population, is the subject of controversy. 
The organs of the faculty assert that there are many 
more medical men in the metropolis than can possibly 
find subsistance, by whic they mean not a house ina 
fashionable quarter, with a broughau, but a decent in- 
come. The lay organs, on the contrary, are of opinion 
that since there is only one doctor to 1,450 people, he 
ought, in whatever part of tae town he is located, to live 
and thrive. Their proposal is thut he should he paid a 
penny a week for his professional services, per head, 
which would give him about £300 a year, What they 
found this view upon is probably the great principle of 
** distribution” which supports our literary syndicates, 
In that case it works ex :eedingly well; to those who are 
acquainted with it, the late proposal to Mr. Glad- 
stone that he should write twenty-five articles upon sub: 
jects of his own choosing for £5,000, seems by no means 
surpri-ing; in the case of the syndicates, however, a sil- 
gle firm is responsible fur the money; but who will guar- 
antee the poor doctor his 1,450 pence a week? The cost 
of ccllection—for the poor are not one whit behind the 
rich in their disinclination to pay for medical assistance 
—would probably exceed the proceeds. It is curious 
how often in comparing the incomes derived from any 
calling, the ease or difficulty of realizing the money when 
it has been earned, is left out of the calculation. The 
fashionable physician who gets his guinea dropped into 
his haad at every visit, the famous lawyer who never 
goes into c »urt without his fee, have an advantage over 
their less-known brethren in the certainty of their pay- 
ments, far greater than that of their amount, Persons 
in commerce, who have ty take bills instead of checks, 
I am told, also discover this. The simplicity of ‘the 
three per cents,” tho they are not quite what they used 
1o be, has still a ‘‘ sweetness” about it. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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BISHOP PHELAN, who went to Johnstown after the dis 
aster there, relates the following incident, illustrating the 
character of one of the local priests: 


“Father Davin was trying to prevent a Hungarian from rob- 
bing dead bodies of jewelry or money. The fellow turned upon 
him and kicked him. It was some time before we knew that 
Father Davin was hurt. At last we noticed it from his walk. ! 


demanded to know how he had been hurt. He told me. y 
there no one with you?’ I asked. * Yes,a crowd was not id 
away.’ *Whydidn’t you call uponthem?’ * Because they ‘Wick- 
pave hung the man; and I didn’t want bim hung only for 

ng me.’” 
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DOXOLOGICAL ASCRIPTIONS TO GOD. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D D. 





TuE Bible, alike in both Testaments, contains many 
sayes that are, either directly and in form doxolozi- 
cal in theic character, or virtually such in the thoughts 
they convey hnd the feelings of the heart toward God 
waich they express. Such passages are not only pro- 
foundly theological in their import, but also suited to 
give us exalted and exalting conceptions of the Infinite 
Spirit who created the universe, and rules over it ac- 
cording to the counsel of hisown will. The object of 
this article is to set this fact before the reader. 

1. Paul, having completed what is usually styled the 
doctrinal part of his Epistle to the Romans, and veing 
about to proceed to the hortatory part thereof, interjects 
between the two parts the following sublime doxology ; 

“Q the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How uusearchable are his judgments, 
and bis ways past finding out! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord, or who hath been nis counselor? Or 
who bath first given to him, and it sball be recompensed 
gotohim again ? For of him, and through him, and to 

him, are all thirgs; to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 
(Rom. xi, 33-36.) 

That which specially called forth this fervid exclama- 

tion of wonder, adoriration and praise, was the discus- 
sion of God’s providence in respect to the Jews and the 
Gentile nations of the earth, as recorded in the ninth, 
tenth and eleventa chapters of this epistle. The climax 
of thought is reached when the apostle says: ‘‘ For of 
hin, and through him, and to bim are all things, 
Amen.” Here, iv a single verse, is the philosophy of all 
history. from the dawn of creation to the end of time, 
yea, through all the ages to the endless future. God 
himself is the central Factor and the central Sun of the 
aniverse, All things are from him, and through him, 
andtobim. The vision of sucha God filled the heart 
of Paul with rapture and devout amazement. 

The Epistle tothe Romans ends with another doxol- 
ogy ir the following words : 

“Now unto him that is of power to stablish you accord- 
ing to my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to the revelation of the mystery which was kept 
secret since the world began, but nowis made manifest, 
aod by the Scriptures of the prophets, according to the 
commandment of the everlasting God, made known to all 
nations for the obedience of faith; to God only wise be 
glory through Jesus Christ forever, Amen.’’ (Rom. xvi, 
95-27.) 

This doxology covers the entire theme of this Epistle. 
That theme is ** the glorious Gospel of the blessed God,” 
des gaed for the salvation of sinuers, once a mystery to 
buman knowledge, but through Jesus Christ made 
known, and offered to ‘all nations for the obedience of 
faith.’ This Gospel Paul had explained, and,as he 
closed his epistle, he p1id this tribute of praise and glory 
to the God from whom the Gospel came. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians we have two doxolo- 
gies from the same apostle in these words: 

“Blessed be the God aud Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. who hath blessed us with ali spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places in Christ.”” ‘‘Now unto bim that 1s able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think. 
according to the power that worketh in us, unto him be 
glory in the Church by Jesus Christ throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen.’’ (Ephes. i, 3, and iii, 20, 21.) 

The apostle having, in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, set forth the great doctrine of the resurrection 
and the victory over death and the grave at last gained 
by all Christians, did not forget t> add: *‘ But thanks be 
to God which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (I Cor. xv, 57.) Inthe Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians we find these words: ‘‘ Blessed be God. 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies and the God of all comfort, who comforteth us 
in all our tribulation, that we may be able to comfort 
them which are in any trouble, by the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God.” (II Cor. i, 
3,4.) Having in his First Epistle to Timothy spoken of 
himself as the *‘ chief” of sinners and yet as having 
“obtained mercy,” the apostle exclaims: *‘ Now unto 
the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, 
be honor and glory forever. Amen.” (I Tim.i,17.) In 
the same epistle he describes God as ‘‘ the blessed and 
only Potentate, tae King of kings and Lord of lords,who 

only hath immortality, dwelling in light which no man 
can approach unto, whom no man hath seen, nor can 
see”; and to this description he adds these words: ‘To 
whom be honor and power everlasting. Amen.” (I Tim. 
vi, 15, 16.) He preached to the Athenians the ‘‘ God that 
made the world and all things therein,” and is ‘the 
Lord of Heaven and earth,” not dwelling “in terrples 
made with hands,” and not “‘ worshiped with men’s 
hands, astho he needed anything.” but who “giveth to 
all life. and breath, and all things,” and who “‘hath made 
Of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath determined the times before 
@ppointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” (Acts 
Xvii, 23-26.) 

These are examples of impressive and soul-stirring 
4oxologies, either in form or in substance, or in both, 
furnished by the mind and heart of the great apostle to 
the Gentiles. His ideas of God and his feelings toward 


tion and praise. God was to him a wonderful being. 
His sensibilities were deeply moved when he thought of 
God, especially as manifested in Jesus Christ. 

2. The pen of Peter was no stranger to this style of 
writing, and his heart was no stranger to the feelings ex- 
pressed by it. Take the following passage as an example: 


‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Je.us Christ, 
which, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorraptible and unde- 
filed and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, 
who are kept by the power of God, through faith unto sal- 
vation ready to be revealed in the last time.’’ (I Pet. i, 3-5.) 


This summary of what God had done in “his abundant 
mercy,” expressed the adoring gratitude that dwelt in 
Peter’s heart, and that ought to dwell in all hearts. No 
one can thing of God as he did, without being impresséd 
with the marvelous character of his grace. He has 
given Christ to this lost world, and in him given to sin- 
ners a Saviour, the acceptance of whom on their part by 
faith and love will enable them to ‘‘rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.” Well may men “sanctify 
the Lord God” in toeir hearts, and say with Peter: **To 
Him be glory and dominion forever. Amen.” (I Pet. 
v, 11.) Graceless and godless hearts dishonor God end 
man at the same time. 
3. James, in his epistle, tells us that ‘‘ every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lizhts, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.” (Jamesi,17.) This 
language, whiie not in form doxological. is essentially 
such in its contents. It presents God to our minds as 
**the Father of lights,” and as thesource of all the bless- 
ings that enrich our existence. What Nature does for us 
he does, and what grace through Christ dees he also does, 
The absolute truth is that ‘‘ every good gift and every 
perfect gift” comes f.om his hand. He is the great Giver, 
We have nothing that we did not receive from him. The 
earth is his, and he made it. The sun that shines is 
* his sun,” and not ours. The air that fills our lungs is 
his air. ‘* The Lord is good to all, and his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works.” (Ps. cxlv,9.) Whether 
our comforts be those of the soul or the body, for this 
life or that which is to come, God himself is the prime 
Giver of them all. Such a Giver surely deserves the de- 
vout response of human gratitude. To go through life 
without seeing God and thanking him for his mercies is 
base ingratitude. 
4, Jude closes his short epistle with these weighty 
words : 
‘“*Now unto him that isable to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy, to the only wise God, our Saviour, be 
glory ard majesty, dominion and power, both now and 
ever. Amen.” (Jude 24, 25.) 
God is here declared to be ‘‘ our Saviour,” as the great 
author of the plan of grace by which we are to besaved, 
and to be ** the only wise God” in distinction f:om all 
the gods of heathen idolatry. He is able: to keep us 
from falling under the temptations of this life, and also 
to present us, as in the end he will present us if we 
honor hia, *‘ faultless before the presence of ‘his glory 
with exceeding joy.” And, in view of what he is and 
wha: he does ‘‘glory and majesty. dominion and 
power” should, in the mind aud heart of every rational 
creature, be joyfully ascribed to him. This was the 
thought of Jade, and he was right in the thought. 
5. The revelations made to the apostle John, when he 
was an exile in the Isle of Patmos, carried his vision 
into the scenes of the heavenly life. He was permitted 
to look into Heaven itself, and there he saw the four 
symbolic, living creatures that rested neither day nor 
night, but saluted the Infinite Majesty of the universe 
with these words: ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty, which was, and is, and is to come.” ‘There he 
saw the four and twenty elders that cast their crowns 
before the throne, saying: ‘‘ Thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory, and honor, and power, for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and 
werecreated.” There he heard ‘‘a great noise of much 
people in Heaven, saying, Alleluia: Salvation, and glory, 
and honor, and power, unto the Lord our God.” (Rev, 1v, 
8-11, and xix,1) The Book of Revelation has its mys- 
teries and its difficulties of interpretation in its sym- 
bolic imagery; but there is no mystery in the fact that 
with lofty conceptions it exalts and honors God, as the 
great Creator of all things, as the righteous Judge of all 
the earth, and as the Author of the Gospel system. The 
God that appears in this Book is greeted with devout 
doxologies, angelic and human. The heavenly world 
1ings with anthems of worship and praise. ‘‘ The song 
of Moses and the song of the Lamb” are chanted in that 
world. 
6. Turning now to the Book of Psalms in the Old 
Testament, we find the same fact, the same God, the 
same ascriptions tv him and the same conceptions of 
him as in the Scriptures of the New Testament. Who- 
ever wrote these Psalms, whether inspired or not, had 
most exalted ideas of the great God, whose glorics are 
sung in such sweet and hallowed strains of prayer and 
praise. It is difficult to make a selection amid such an 
abundance of passages. Let the following suffice as ex- 
amples of doxological psalmody: 





im made his life a continuous hymn of devout adora- 
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earth! Wha has set thy glory above the heavens.” 
(Ps. viii, 1.) “I will praise thee,O Lord, with my whole 


heart; { will show forth all thy marvelous works. (Ps. ix,1.) 
‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
aud vight unto night showeth knowledge. There is nospeech 
nor language, where their voice is not heard, Theur hne is 
goneoat through ail the earth, and their words to the end 
of the world.” (Ps. xix,1-4) ‘Ociap your hands, all ye 
people; shout unto God witn the voice of triumph. For 
the Lord most high is terrible; he is a great King over all 
the earth. For God is the king of all theearth; sing 
ye praises with understanding. God reigneth over the 
heathen; God sitteth upun the throne of his holiness.” 
(Ps. xtvii, 1,2,7,8.) “Make a joyful noise unto God, all 
ye lands; sing torth the honor of his name; make his praise 
glorious” (Ps. Ixvi, 1, 2.) 

* Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions. Hefore the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst for ned the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art God. For a thou- 
sand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, 
and as a watchin the night.” (Ps. xc,1,2,4.) ‘*The Lord 
reigneth, he is clothed with majesty; the Lord is clothed 
with strength, wherewith he girdeth himself; the world 
also is stablished, that it cannot be moved. Thy throne is 
established of old: thou ar: from everlasting.” (Ps ¢, 1, 2.) 
**Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands, Serve 
the Lord with gladness : come before his presence with sing- 
ing Know that the Lord he is God: it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourcelves ; we are his people, and the 
sheep of his pasture.” (Ps. c, 1-3.) ‘ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul; an/ all that is within me, bless his holy name.” (Ps. 
ciii, 1 ) 

*O Lord, thou hast searched meand known me. Thou 
knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising; thou under- 
standest my thought afar off. Thou compassest my path 
and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. ° 
For these is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou 
knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind and he- 
fore, and laid thine hand upov me, Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me; it is bigh, I cannot attain unto it. 
Whither shall I go from thy sjirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If [ ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there; if I make my bed in heil. behold, thou art there. If 
[ take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most paris of tbe sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand shall hold me. If [ say, Surely the 
darkoess shall cover me, even the night shall be light about 
me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; but thenight 
shineth as the day: the darkness and the tight are both 
alike to thee.”’ (Ps. cxxxix, 1-12.) 


It would be easy to multiply similar quotations from 
the Psalms to an indefinite extent. Indeed, the one 
hundred and fifty Psalms that compose the Book of 
Psalms, are literally filled with such devout and glowing 
ascriptions to the God whose praises they sing. They 
were written for the purpose of religious song; and this 
purpose they have served alike in the Jewish and the 
Crristian Church. The principal writer was King 
David, the sweet singer of Israel, who wrote as one of 
the Lord's prophets, and made predictions in hymns of 
praise. Tne poetic character of the Psalms does not im- 
pair their truthfulness, or make them less reliable as 
descriptions of and ascriptions to God. They are pro- 
found'y doctrinal, and intensely theological, and never 
extravagant. Nature gives her testinmiony to the fact 
that their conception of God is not overdrawn. He is 
all that in them he appears to be. 

7. The Psalms, however, are not the only writings in 
the Old Testament that pozsess the doxological charac- 
ter, The entire Old Testament, alike in its historic and 
prophetic books, is strongly marked with this feature. 
It opens with the sublime announcement that ‘in the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth”—thus, 
ina single and short sentence, making the universe of 
matter and mind the product of his creating power. It 
keeps God in front of the whole history of the putri- 
archal age, especially in the record relating to Abraham, 
Ivaac and Jacob. The Book of Job, which is one of the 
most ancient writings of the Bible, presents impressive 
views of God. Ihe history of Moses, from his call to be 
the leader of the children of Israel to the day of his 
burial, is one in which God appears as the chief actor. 
The song sung by Moses and the people, after their de- 
liverance from Pharoah and his hosts at the Red Sea, 
celebrates the praises of God. (Ex., chap. xv.) Solomon, 
when dedicating the temple which he had built to the 
honor of God, paid a devout tribute to the God for whose 
glory it was built. (I Kings, chap. viii.) The writings 
of Isaiah and Ezekiel glow with ascriptions of power, 
and majesty, and infinite moral excellence to “‘the King 
of kings and Lord of lords.” Isaiah in the vision of God 
which he had in the temple, saw the seraphim, and 
heard them cry, one unto another: ‘Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory.” 
(Isa. vi, 3.) 

The truth is that, in addition to the Psalms specially 
written for worship, the Old Testament, like the New 
Testament, abounds with passages, historical, doctrinal, 
and sometimes poetic, that are essentially doxological 
in their reference to God. The greatness of God, his 
majesty and dominion, his infinite attributes, his su- 
preme moral excellence, the eternity of his existence, 
his regal relations to the universe, his over-ruling and 
all-pervading providence, his wonderful grace in the 
mission and work of Jesus Christ, his forbearance with 





*O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 





sinners, the awfulness of his wrath when it finally falle 
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upen the wicked, and, in general, the fact that all things 
are from him, and through him, and to him—all these 
thoughts underlie the doxological ascriptions of the Bi- 
ble- This Book is a book of devotions, as well asa 
record of facts, doctrines and revelations Its natural 
theology is sublime in conception, and graphic and soul- 
inspiring in style. Its Christology is a perpetual hymn 
in contents, and often such in form. Its prayersare full 
of adoration and praise. The most exalted ideas of 
God, and the choicest modes of expressing them are in 
the Bible. The thinking is, upon its face, of the very 
highest order. The rhetoric has never been exceeded in 
vividness and force. Not a book was ever written or 
read that is equal tothe Bible in the element of word- 
power, and none can compare with it in the element of 
ideas. 

No one can follow in the line of Bible thought, if yield- 
ing his mind to the power of the language, and believ- 
ing in the truthfulness thereof, without having his soul 
wonderfully elevated and expanded by its own action— 
yea, lifted to a kind of religious ecstacy which he will 
find it difficult to express in words. Such a being as the 
Bible God, coming before the eye of thought, and there 
remaining as an object of meditation, attunes thought 
to the melody of devotion. The object isso transcend- 
ently great and impressive, so far above all earthly 
things, that human nature, almost by necessity, re- 
sponds with it; tribute of adoration. To see God as he 
is, and in what he is, up to the fullest measure of our 
capacity, is to feel the force of an argument for devout- 
ness toward him which no other argument can gainsay 
or resist. God himself is a liturgy for the soul; and 
when present to thought in his glory and majesty, he 
writes a formula for the action of the soul, and adjusts 
that action to his own attributes. 

The most natural thing in the world in the sense of 
reasonableness—that which is most appropriate to our 
faculties and his nature—is to adore God, and be happy 
in his existence and attributes. The most unnatural 
thing in the sense of unreasonableness—that which 
least becomes man—is not to think of God and not 
to adore him. The latter makes one an absolute pauper 
in spiritual wealth, a self doomed sinner in moral char- 
acter, and in both respects his own victim. What this 
sinning world needs, more than anything else, is to have 
the Bible God stamped upon its consciousness, so that 
there will be in that consciousness a living and abiding 
sense of his presence as a personal reality. The restraint, 
on the one hand, and the constraint, on the other, thus 
secured, would bless both the head and the heart. 

One who has this consciousness glowing within him, 
and elevating his thoughts to the divine realm, will not 
trifle with his own ideas, or with the God to whom they 
relate. His soul will be lighted up as with the radiance 
of a thousand suns, and nothing will be more pleasing to 
him, or give him greater joy, than the existence and 
reality of the Bible God. He would not have it other- 
wise, if he could. He is content that ‘‘ the Lord God” 
should be ‘‘a sun and a shield.” (Ps. lxxxiv, 12.) Heis 
content with the faith that asserts the existence and 
supremacy of this God. He is content with the law and 
**the glorious Gospel of the blessed God.” Take God 
out of the universe, and his greatest ideas, and also his 
richest and purest soul-comforts, would be wrecked for- 
ever. Ali these ideas and all these comforts hang upon 
God, and have no existence without him. 

* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow! 
Praise him, all creatures here below! 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host! 


Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost!” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





PACIFIC COAST “COLONIES.” 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 








THESE little cities, or settlements, are called ‘‘ colo- 
nies,” for want of a better name. They are numerous 
up and down over two thousand miles of coast, and more 
are in California than elsewhere. But the oldest of all 
is in Oregon, at a place called Aurora. The father and 
founder of that colony was a learned and able-mind- 
ed German philanthropist. His colonists were all fresh 
from Germany, poor and ignorant, as a rule, but by the 
advantages of combined action he led them on and up 
from a rude mob to fortune, and even refinement. 

But the eolonies of California are quite different 
in formation, and entirely different in make-up and 
material. For example, the greatest colony in Cali- 
fornia was founded by a San Francisco school-teacher, 
and nearly all his colonists were school-teachers from 
the same impetuvus and enterprising city. And of course 
with this sort of material the whole thing was establish- 
ed and carried forward on a higher and vastly grander 
plan than the groping little colony struggling for the 
light in the somber pines of Oregon. 

At the same time the idea of colonies, or combined 
labor, is not new. The idea is old; yet the achieve- 
ment is not old. The truth is, I see in these colonies the 
fruit, while Brook Farm was the germ. One of the 
mistakes about Brook Farm was the setting of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne to * pail the ceow.” The cow kicked 
the great and good man over and spilt the milk; so that 
cow, man, colonists, all were disgusted and the thing 
failed. But at the same time here wasa great idea in 





the minds of great men groping for the light; an infant 
idea, a baby crying in the darkness: 
“ An infant crying in the night: 


An infant crying for the light— 
And with no language but a cry.” 


And it would be strange if inthis age of action and 
advancement nothing had come of allthis. This idea 
had to walk forward and keep step to the music in the 
march of Progress. And when it set foot in these vast 
valleys of ours, that lay waiting for the plow, for the 
vine and fig-tree, some school-teachers of San Fran- 
cisco, tired of the city, longing for flowers and fields, 
lifted their faces from their books, laid their heads 
together and the idea became a reality. 

And it has all been done very quietly too; as if they 
had some doubt of results and half feared that the old 
story of Brook Farm and an inglorious failure might 
overtake them. But here is a brief summary of their 
enterprise and results. I quote from a pamphlet writ- 
ten for the use of strangers seeking homes. But I be- 
lieve this colony has no more lands for sale. The same 
lessons ad infinitum, however, apply to other colonies 
in the same latitude. And if the author of the following 
paragraphs has shown a bit of vanity in setting forth 
the accomplishments of the celony let it be ccnceded 
that there is plenty of ground for praise and glorifica- 
tion. But here is the story of the colony, together with 
very concise statements about what is most needed in 
similar embarkments: 

**Tn 1875 Mr. Marks [the school-teacher referred to]selected 
the land for the Central California Colony. It was level, 
alluvial soil, no stones, no trees, no brush. He built four- 
teen miles of large canal, to bring water for irrigation to 
the land; laid out by survey 200 farms of twenty acres 
each ; built about forty miles of small canal, to distribute 
the water to each farm, and planted thirty-two miles of 
trees along the avenues, to beautify them. No cheap trees 
were planted. Four miles of Lanquedoc almond trees 
lined Almond Avenue. Four miles of cheery trees, nine 
kinds of grafted fruit, lined Cherry Avenue. Four miles 
of white Ischia fig-trees lined Fig Avenue, and soon. As 
Mr. Marks had been formerly connected with the school de- 
partment of San Francisco, a number of the teachers 
bought twenty-acre farms in the new colony, without tak- 
ing the trouble to go and see them. These were selected 
for them by Mr. Marks, near his own farm, and were im- 
proved by him under the direction of their owners. Several 
of the teachers went to live on their farms after their im- 
provements were under way. One of them, Miss Austin, 
has acquired a wide reputation by the excellence of her 
raisin product. Miss Austin ships raisins to Chicago and 
other Eastern cities. Tweny acres of raisin vinesin full 
bearing, five years old, will yield frem four to six carloads 
of raisins per year. Many of the people on the Central and 
neighboring colonies selected their homesteads on account 
of the salubrity of the climate, and its favorableness for 
persons afflicted with pulmonary complaints. Most of the 
colonists were teachers, doctors, clerks, mechanics, labor- 
ers, etc.; but they all became the best of farmers. A colony 
is a good farming school. Living so close together, a colony 
seems more like the suburbs of a city than a straggling, 
lonesome farm country. The people enjoy all the comforts 
of a town with the advantages of farm business. The 
generality of the people in a colony are above the average 
in intelligence. 

“In this mild country $250 is sufficient to build a really 
habitable house for both summer and winter, which a 
woman’s hands and tastes may beautify into a lovely 
home. Fifty dollars will build a sufficient barn and 330 
a chicken-house. A couple of cows and a bundred hens 
mean a living toa moderate family in this mild country, 
and each acre of trees or vines-four years old is good for at 
least $100 per year. One thousand dollars is sufficient to 
give a family a fair start for an immediate living, health, 
comfort, social enjoyment and asure thing on prosperity 
in the near future. Two thousand dollars would accom- 
plish the same in better shape and free from debt.’’ 

Of course you are wondering how this Mr. Marks, wno 
was principal of the Lincoln Grammar School in San Frar- 
cisco, could build forty miles of canal and set out thir- 
ty miles of avenues in trees. Well, in the first place, 
he had an idea; then he had a friend, a Mr. Chapman, 
who had the land; back of this stood his friends, the 
teachers of San Francisco, who kept at their work in 
the city while he resigned his position and went forth to 
perfect Hawthorne's and Margaret Fuller’s idea on a 
scale so colossal and yet so complete in detail that it 
would take abig book to tell the half that he has done. 

Why, it is like driving through the noblest park of Eu- 
rope to-day. Less than twenty years ago only some 
sage-brush, coyotes, jack-rabbits; to-day a forest, 
a city; the shout of a thousand children bustling from 
the college doors as they come forth at noon; churches 
piercing through the tree-tops; fruit hanging at hand as 
you walk all day long; running brooks everywhere; and 
away off yonder bends the eternal wall of snow, the Si- 
erras of stury and of song. 

Now, what I have set down here should be read in the 
light of the preceding letter. What I mean to explain 
and set forth is the fact that almost any honest man who 
has pluck and enterprise with a good pushing at his back, 
can do what this San Francisco school-teacher has done 
here in the San Joaquin Valley. And he can do it al- 
most anywhere from the Canadian line to the Mexican 
line on what is now called our ‘‘ desert lands’ —provided 
he has water and plenty of it. 

l must repeat and repeat again the fact that, as it 
seems to me, there never was in the history of civiliza- 
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tion such a grand chance to do good and at the same 
time amass immense fortunes. 

Of course there are some general landmarks that must 
be kept in view all the time, even after securing land 
and water. On the one hand you must have a warm 
climate to raise all that these fortunate colonists raise 
in this vast Valley of San Joaquin. In the second place 
you must be careful to avoid a place that is malarious, 
I ought to mention the fact that a place that is appar- 
ently very healthful at first will become malarious j¢ 
pools of water are allowed to form and stagnate year 
after year in or about the suburbs of your settlement: 
and even plowing will at times create malaria. For this 
Mother Earth of ours is apt to resent all sorts of famij. 
iarity. You may not sit down on her green carpet and 
glorious flower-fields in the spring with impunity with. 
out taking cold; and in many places you may not tear 
up and turn over the soil without being compelled to 
take extra care of yourself, till Nature has become a bit 
used to the new order of things. 

I think I have forgotten to mention, too, that in nearly 
all of these new colonies in California, the women 
take a conspicuous part; and this is because the work jg 
not only light, but especially delightful. Here is what ap 
honest old granger has to say about women working iy 
the orchards, and if you could see these healthy and 
happy girls at work as I see them, you would want to 
go tothe city and take an ax and smash every sewing. 
machine and type-writing machine into pot-metal and 
tooth-picks: 


** Beyond all doubt an orchard furnishes the best em- 
ployment for women. When it is once planted and in bear. 
ing, the plowing, cultivating and other work requiring 
men constitute only a small part of the business. The care 
of the trees while the fruit is growing and ripening; the 
picking, paring, handling, canning, soldering, packing, 
labeling and accounting may all be done by female labor. 
If, in connection with an orchard, there is a small berry- 
patch and vegetable garden, the business may commence 
with canning peas and strawberries, and end with quinces 
and winter pears, thus occupying the entire year. 

‘“*The mere plowing and sowing to alfalfa of a four-acre 
patch of land, tho impossible to a woman, or impraeti- 
ble to a professional man or mechanic, is a slight mat- 
ter to an ordinary farm-hand, and is measured in money 
value by so small a sum as three dollars per acre after the 
land has been ditched and leveled, if necessary. The phy- 
sical ability to establish an acre of alfalfa is of trifling 
money value, but the intelligent management of it fora 
series of years afterward is of great financial consequence; 
and therefore it is that an intelligent woman, professional 
man or mechanic may easily distance in the race for success 
the merely sturdy farmer. The same is true of the orchard, 
the vineyard, the nursery and the garden.”’ 


I will conclude this letter with a summary of the ad- 
vantages of these colonies, written by an abler hand than 
mine. This uniting of strength and intelligence is the 
threshing machine against the old-fashioned flail, and 
the threshing floor. The ‘‘dull thad of the distant flail” 
was pastime; so was the old-fashioned farm in its dismal 
isolation; but they exist no more in fact among intel- 
ligent men. 

But I here give what has been written by an abler 
man than I in the direction of ‘‘colonization” and the 
reduction of our ‘‘desert lands”: 


“The colony encourages and initiates immigration by 
imparting to individuals the enterprise and courage born 
of united action. By the combination of resources it gives 
facilities for careful examination of conditions and pros- 
pects by advance agents, and facilitates the purchase of 
large tracts of land at lower rates than individuals could 
obtain. The same is true of the purchase of expensive ag- 
ricultural machinery, and like economies are discernible 
ia various directions. Mutual aid and support bridge over 
the early difficulties of a new settlement. It does not fol- 
low that the colony should be isolated. Free intercourse 
with long-settled neighbors is desirable and easily com- 
passed, and information is thereby attainable; or the com- 
bined resources of the colonists would suffice to engage 
the services of a competent, practical man, familiar with 
local conditions, as au adviser or superintendent. Com- 
bination also renders possible settlement under circum- 
stances where individuals could not attempt it—our desert 
lands, for instance, where a system of irrigation would be 
required beyond the means of any single person. In fact, 
where well organized, colonization combines in the best 
manner the advantages of labor and capital.’’ 


May I be permitted to add the following paragraph 
from the pen of a young enthusiast? It is petty vanity 
in me I admit, for he begins by quoting a line of mine, 
taken from ‘The Danites,” that has become so popular 
as almost to forget its paternity. But here it is: 


“This is an old theme— The Glorious Climate of Califor- 
nia.’ Poets have sung about it, correspondents have raved 
over it, journalists have tried to write about it, and travel- 
ers have endeavored to describe it, but the half was never 
told. It is impossible for any one to appreciate it who has 
not spent, at least, one year surrounded by its influence. 
It should be understood that California as a whole presents 
all the features of the temperate and semi-tropic zones. 
That is, within short distances may be found variety 
enough. Upon the distant mountain hights eternal snows 
look down; in the great valleys of the Sacramento and 5a 
Joaquin the flowers ever bloom; upon the coast the chilly 
sea-bLreeze blows; in the interior valleys summer suns de- 
scend, and a semi-tropical warmth exists which causes Veg- 
etation to grow in a way that is wonderful to behold.” 


This city, Tu-lar-é, with the final letter pronounced a8 
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long 2, is about in the center of the most prosperous 
colonies in California; but land is too high for small 
beginners here. In fact, I would not come to this city, 
if a poor man seeking to make a start. There is a town 
called Merced, with a fountain flying fifty feet in the air 
and an hour nearer to San Francisco than this, where 
land can be had at half the price. It is a new place, and 
was founded, so far as water is concerned, by the late 
Colonel Crocker, the builder of the Central Pacific 
Railroad. This great and good man actually brought the 
Yosemite waters down into the land of a desert, and 
then—died! What might he not have done by way of 
colonizing, had he hved? 
TULARE, CAL., June 15th, 1889. 


GROWTH AND CONDITIONS OF PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION FOR THE COLORED RACE. 








BY A. TALMAN SMITH, 





THE participants in that interesting symposium on the 
Negro problem which appeared in THE INDEPENDENT of 
February 2ist, agree that the problem is national and 
educational. 

In the light of this conclusion, particular interest 
attaches to certain facts respecting the educational status 
ef the South, disclosed by the latest reports of the Uni- 
ted States Commissioner of Education, viz., that for 

1986-87, already issued, and that far 1887-88, now pass- 
ing through the press. 

The report for 1886-87 contains an interesting sum- 
mary showing the progress of the public school system 
in the several states during the decade. It is the result 
‘of a most careful analysis of the statistics collected by 
the Bureau during the period, and is as reliable as ex 
haustive inquiry and a rigid treatment of the informa- 
tion can make it. From the summary it appears that 
the only divisions of the United States in which the 
enrollment of pupils in the public schools has increased 
during the decade, are the South Atlantic and South 
Central Divisions. 

In the former the increase is twenty-five for every 
one hundred children six to fourteen years of age, and 
in the latter thirty-four. 

The per capita rate of public school expenditure (popu- 
lation six to fourteen being the basis), has increased 
throughout the country during the decade; but here 
again progress'in the South is the greatest, the rate of 

increase for each of the Southern Divisions being above 
twice the average rate for the United States. 

On the other hand, under the head of expenditure per 
capita of enrollment, decrease is shown amounting to 
5.2 per cent. for the South Atlantic Division, and 9.8 per 
cent. for the South Central, as against an average in- 
crease of 7.6 per cent for the entire country. 

The significance of this last particular should not be 
overlooked. Great as has been the expenditure for pub- 
lic schools in the South, it is surpassed by the increase in 
school attendance. Moreover, all the circumstances 
bearing upon the case tend to prove that the decline in 
the pro-rata expenditure is not due to apathy or indif- 
ference, but to the fact that the school demand is abso- 
lutely greater than can be adequately met by the re- 
sources of the states considered. 

The most important question suggested by the progress 
and the present condition of tbe school system in the 
Southern States is the extent to which the Negro shares 
in the provision. 

From a careful analysis of the record before us it 
appears: ; 

lst. That in every state of the South Atlantic and 
South Central Divisions, excepting only Delaware and 
Maryland, both races share alike in the school fund. 
Kentucky was the last to abolish all discriminations in 
this respect, the act to that effect bearing date April, 
1882, In Maryland and Delaware special appropriations 
are made for colored schools, the intention being, in the 
former, at least, to provide the same pro rata as for the 
white race. 

2d. That the ratio of colored pupils to the total en- 
rollment has increased during the decade in all but three 
of the states here considered. In two of these, viz., 
South Carolina and Louisiana, the public schools were 
80 little esteemed ten years ago that few white people 
patronized them. The change of sentiment has been so 
great that the increase in the proportion of colored 
children gathered into the schools is surpassed by the 
corresponding increase for the white population. As 

regards the third state, Florida, the statistics at the be- 
ginning of the decade were so incomplete that compati- 
son could not well be made. 

Considering the entire South, the attendance of colored 
pupils in the public schools was more than doubled in 
the ten years from 1877 to 1887, rising from 570,000 at 
the earlier date to 1,120,000 at the later. 

It should be kept in mind that our comparison here is 
between total enrollment and enrollment of colored pu- 
Pils. As regards the ratio of the latter to the colored 
school population, the increase has been very marked in 
every state of the Southern groups. 

The improvement in the returas made by these states 
to the office, and in the statistical work of the office, 
“have brought many particulars to light in the later re- 


eleven of the fifteen states involved in the discussion, we 
can now ascertain the relative status of w! ite and colored 
schools as regards the average number of pupils to a 
teacher, and for twelve, the status as regards the average 
duration of the school year. As regards the former 
consideration, the white schools are seen to have a slight 
advantage in five of the states, and the colored schools 
an advantage in three. 

The length of the school year is the same for both 
races in eight states, while in two states the colored 
schools have the advantage, and in two the white 
schools. 

Enough has been said to show how fully the statistics 
confirm the words of Commissioner Dawson in his 
report for 1887-88: 


‘*Few people who have passed through the same trials 
have recuperated as rapid)y as the Southern people, or have 
adapted themselves more readily to their new conditions, 
and addressed themselves with more fidelity and energy to 
the renovation of their social life and material industries. 
‘This is eminently true of their school systems. They 
have directed their efforts to bestew the advantages of edu- 
cation equally upon the children of the two races, upon the 
principle that it is a duty, and that universal education 
alone will avert the ills of universal suffrage. They fully 
believe that true lberty is measured by intelligence, and 
that the civilization of the white mancan be made valuable 
to the black man only through the agency of public edu- 
cation, and that without education good citizenship is 
hardly attainable. . The re-organization of their 
system of public education grew out of the complete en- 
franchisemeut of the colored race, and became necessary in 
order to adjust their new political relations to this race 
under the amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States.”’ 


The disposition of the Southern people to fulfill, in the 
practical conduct of their school systems, the require- 
ments of their impartial school laws is sufficientlly 
proved; but what of their ability to bear the burdens 
which they have thus bravely assumed? Their appro- 
priations for echool purposes have been steadily  in- 
creased, as we have seen, but how do the available re- 
sources compare with those of their sister states ? 

In the report just quoted, the following summary may 
be found, showing the total expenditure, per capita of 
population six to fourteen years of age: 


North Atlantic Division. $15.02 North Central Division. .$14.12 


South Atlantic Division. 4.27 Western Division......... 18.76 
South Central Division.. 3.46 United States (including 
ya eegerey ee 10.60 


Here we have the relative situation in a nutshell, but, 
lest any one should fail to grasp its full signifieance, the 
following summary is presented, showing the average 
number of days the public schools were kept: 


North Atlantic Division... 156.8 North Central Division.. 187.1 
South Atlantic Division... 95.3 Western Division........ 138.3 
South Central Division.... 88.5 United States... ........ 120.0 


The disparity here so graphically exhibited is intensi- 
fied by the fact that the sections having the smallest re- 
sources have the heaviest school burdens. Their popu- 
lation is scattered, and the proportion of minors to 
adults is much greater than in the other sections of the 
country, to say nothing - of the complications of race 
and illiteracy. 

These are conditions which are not to be overcome by 
argument or sophistry; they disturb the order and hin- 
der the progress of society, and their effects are not lim- 
ited to particular localities nor to a transient moment. 

In the report already quoted, Commissioner Dawson 
well says: . 


“The public safety rests upon the intelligence ofthe citi- 
zen, and all the power of the State should be directed in ex- 
tending the facilities of education. No public man at this 
day will deny the duty of the State to provide a system of 
free public schools for itschildren. Our institutions rest 
upon the basis of universal suffrage, and the intelligence 
of the citizen, based on universal education, is as necessary 
to preserve them as personal liberty is essential to their en- 
joyment. Education should be afforded without 
price, and should be as free as the water we drink or the 
air we breathe. It should be confined within no narrow 
limits, and should be bestowed upon all the children of the 
country without distinction of race or condition. When 
each state in this Union has provided a system under which 
a school is foundin every hamlet, this grave puplic duty 
will be partly discharged; but not until all of the blessings 
flowing from such a system are brought within the easy 
reach of the entire youth of the country will it be fully 
discharged.” 


Experience has abundantly proved that local effort 
cannot be depended upon for the full accomplishment 
of this purpose. Everywhere communities are found 
combining their efforts to secure legal diffusion of edu- 
cational privileges. The Commissioner says: 


**It is easy to demonstrate the absolute necessity of both 
local and state taxation, and to show further that under 
certain conditions national aid may properly be invoked 
for the educational necessities of particular regions. This 
may be done either by a specific appropriatica, or by the 
appropriation of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands; and in either case the effect would be the same. 

“The adjustment of the two principles of public action 
here pointed out, their due development and their judicious 
application are among the great problems which are forced 
upon our thoughtful attention at the present time.” 
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fine Arts. 


F. A. BRIDGEMAN’S PICTURES AT THE “CERCLE 
VOLNEY.” 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 








THE recent exhibition of oil paintings in the galleries of 
the artistic and literary club known as the Cercle Volney, 
is one of exceptional importance and interest. Such an 
exhibition in London or New York would be certain of 
success; but it isa daring thing for a foreigner to brave 
single handed the criticisms of the Parisian press and pub- 
lic. France, altho her doorsstand liberally open to those of 
all nations who wish to study in her schools, is a little un 
generous in her treatment of the art work of the stranger 
within her gates; as arule, not being French he is let se- 
verely alone, or treated to a passing and at best somewhat 
patronizing notice. Mr. Bridgeman is one of the few 
Americans who would be justified in holding an exhibition 
in Paris entirely composed of his paintings. From the 
first he met with encouragement and appreciation here, 
and now, after long years of residence and constant and 
valuable contributions to the annual Salon, he is as well 
known and as much, perhaps more, appreciated by the 
French than‘by his own countrymen. 

He obtained his first medal in 1877, his second in 1878, and 
in the same year, during the International Exhibition, he 
was decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Such a position in the world of art was not obtained 
without much hard work; but tho one is accustomed to 
connect the name of Mr. Bridgeman with indefatigable 
industry, the coup d’q@il, on entering the handsome salon 
of the Volney Club, is startling. One is wholly unprepared 
for such a record of fifteen years’ labor. 

Not only in number, but in variety, the collection, the 
production of one man’s hand, is extraordinary. Besides 
the large and important pictures there are many smaller 
ones which are absolute masterpieces; and, indeed, these 
latter have the greater charm for me. I find them more 
beautiful in their finished subtlety than their more ambi- 
tious brethren. ~ 

The cataloged number is 340; and tho there is a large 
proportion of finished pictures, there must neaessarily be 
many studies and sketches; but Mr. Bridgeman’s studies 
are as delightful and as interesting as the pictures he 
makes from them. The majority of his subjects are East- 
ern, and were chosen during years of residence in Egypt, 
Tunis and Algeria; of this latter country he is the painter 
par excellence. In his broad and powerful rendering of 
‘Oriental life and scenery, he is unequaled, excepting by 
the French master Gillaumet, of whose style and color we 
get a hint now and then in some of Mr. Bridgeman’s small- 
er studies—for instance No. 37, ‘ Misery,” an Arab beggar- 
girl huddling in her mass of brown rags against a brown 
wall. 

On account of its size and destination—it has since 
gone to the International Exhibition — No. 1 must be 
considered the most important work. It is called ‘‘ Le Pi- 
rate d’Amour.”’ The title is an idiom difficult to translate, 
and I am almost inclined to think it would be well to leave 
the picture also in its native France. It will hardly com- 
mend itself toan Anglo-Saxon public; in fact, it has already 
raised a storm of adverse criticism in the Franco-Ameri- 
can papers. It is atriptych. In the first {panel a young 
Algerian girlis seated on the flat-terraced roof of her 
home, behind her lies the peaceful sky and sea, and beside 
her the mandolin over which she has been dreaming. She 
is all unconscious of the keen gaze of a man, whose dark 
eyes just appear above the low, stone parapet. Inthe sec- 
ond scene the ruffian, who by his dress is apparently a pirate 
of the seaas well as of ‘“‘love’’ (forgive the word!), has 
climbed the parapet and seized the frightened girl, who, 
with all her force, resists his furious embrace. In the last 
scene her would-be lover, enraged at her resistance, or sur- 
prised perhaps in his villainy, has stabbed her, making good 
his escape evidently, for there is no trace of him, only his 
victim lies lifeless, the blood oozing from a wound in her 
breast. 

Apart trom the doubtful taste of the subject, the picture 
is displeasing. Its color, compared with those around it, is 
crude, and the drawing defective. It has, besides, that lit- 
erary quality always strong in triptychs, and always, to my 
mind, displeasing. It is with a sigh of relief that one turns 
from it to *‘On the Terraces,” another, but a very different 
“‘house-top” picture, which was in the Salon of ’87, and 
was noticed at the time in THE INDEPENDENT. 

This delightful eomposition is emphatically an Etude en 
blanc. In itis white sea, white sky and white storie; even 
the solitary figure is draped in white. Bat what harmony! 
what subtle depths of under color! It is only after study 
that one appreciates these, and one feels that none but a 
consummate artist could have treated so illfully the 
various values. 

No. 9, like No.1, is now at the Exhibition. It is a 
fine, but not wholly satisfactory picture. A group of 
natives, black and yellow, are seated round a stalwart Ne- 
groconjuror. His head is thrown back, showing the mus- 
cles of his throat and chest; with his left hand he is cram- 
ming some blazing substance into his mouth. 

“The Bey of Constantine receiving the Syrian Ambassa- 
dors,” is decidedly one of the best pictures Mr. Bridgeman 
has painted. It is dated 1879, a yearin which he was so 
singularly successful that it may be taken as, up to now, 
his best period. There is a tone and depth in many of his 
pietures lacking in his later work, altho it may be more 
daring, more clever in technique than the former. This 
particular picture is full of brilliant, harmonious color. 
The dignified looking Arabs in their flowing draperies, are 

admirably grouped in a courtyard, which is absolutely 
flooded with air and sunlight; the smaliest detail is care- 
fully observed, producing a perfect but unlabored whole. 

When so much is good it is hard to make selections, 
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ished gem, which one would fain describe and possess; it is 
impossible to do more than mention a few, avery few of the 
best. Among these must be mentioned * Horse Dealers at 
Cairo” and “ The Horse Market at Cairo.’”’ In the former 
the figures are full of movement; it is evident that some 
hard bargaining is going on. and in both the types shown 
are as interesting as they are picturesque. 

‘The Desert” isa clever study of sand and sky, simple 
in composition, but clever, especially in the quality of the 
sand, ‘“ The Oasis,” is little more than ao ebauche, but is 
very fascinating with its shadowy men aud camels. 

Mr. Bridgeman is particularly happy io his reudering of 
Algerian interiors, corners of mosques and crypts, and 
scenes in the narrow, crooked streets. He shows us many 
interesting bits f-om the old town, with its strangely mixed 
population. Now a Negro wench coming under a dark 
archway, the light, as she emerges striking her face and 
yorgeous turpan; then an old Jew, seated cross-leggedd out- 
side bis bazaar, and everywhere the characteristically 
quaint architecture, and the wonderful Eastern atmos- 
phere. 

‘The Tomb of Sidi Abd el Rhaman ”’ shows to perfection 
the artist’s genius asa colorist. The monument is in the 
corner of au old mosque, and is evidently an exquisite 
example of Moorish art; it is elaborately fretted and carved 
and its deep glorious red stances vut in strong, strange 
contrast to the blue of the glazed porcelain behind 

In No. 61 an interior at Biskra, an Arab mother, little, 
more than a child berself, is grinding corn in one of those old, 
old handmills, with whose form we were familiar as cbil- 
dren, through our * Picture Bibles.’”” She pays no heed to 
the baby hanging at ber breast, but watches with much 
interest the gambols of two kids; oppo-ite ber sits an old 
grave-faced Arab, and in the back-ground some children 
are at play. 

It is above all as a painter of Oriental jiife that Mr. 
Bridgeman is known, yet bis talevts do not lie wholly in 
that direction; his studies of horses and camels, more espe- 
cially the latter aniwal, are noticeable, while his portraits, 
tho few and painted mos’ ly from members of bis own fam- 
ily, are pleasing aud skilful. Two portraits of Madame 
B— ate excee tingly delicate and happily coaceived in 
color and pose, particularly the one palnied contre-jour, 

Among the heads are many studies of Negro types, re- 
murkable for their broadness and strevgts. It is far more 
difficult t> paint a black than u white mau, the flesh unless 
very caretully haudled being apt to look like anything in 
the world but flesb. No. 23, ‘° A Negro of Biskra,’’ and its 
neighbor, “*An Arab Patriarch’ are both fice. Of the 
European subjects, ‘* London by Night,” is the cleverest. 
This bit of the Haymarket with its familiar columns bring 
vividly before one the dear, dirty, old city, with its atmos- 
phere of fog and smoke, pierced here and there by flaring 
lamps, its end.ess stream of passers-by, its swift and noise- 
less bansom cabs. 

In his Breton pictures, with the single exception of *‘ The 
Crypt,” Mr. Bridgeman is less successful: but his two sets 
of four panels show what he can do iu decorative art; io 
“The Fallen Angel.’’ ‘* The Head of Orpheus,” ‘La C.jule,” 
“La AZvlienne Harpe.” we have poetry of imagination 
wedded to grace of execution, both ia a very higa deyre-. 

[t is to be hoped that Mr. bridgem in will givethe Amer- 
ican public a chauce of judying his work collectively; such 
an exbibition could not. fail to be appreciated, and such on 
exhibition is necessary fur him to be properly appreciat«d. 
Tho long familiar with Lis printings, it is only after having 
seen touem ea masse that I uoderstand bis genius. He is un- 
doubtediy ove of the greatest living masters of color. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 

ee Serene 

AN important movement has recently been undertaken 

in this city for thedevelopment of American art. A aum- 
ber of urt societies in New York are to combine under the 
nume of The American Fine Aits Society, aud obtain a sin- 
gie building in which there will be class-rooms for students 
avd galleries for the exbibition of works of art. The societies 
which are thus to co operate are the Society of American Ar- 
tists, devoted to painting andsculpture; the Architectural 
League, devoted t» architectural and decorative desigo; 
the Art Students’ League, of New York, devoted to in- 
struction in all branches of graphic art, and the Society of 
Painters iu Pastel. These different societies pay an aggre- 
gate rental of $9,000 in their present various quarters. This 
sum would go toward the maintenance of the new build- 
ing. A capital stock of $50,000 is also to be raised among 
the members of the societies, and a further sum will be se- 
cured by a mortg#ge on the property Still another sum 
is to be ra'sed by what is called the Life Fellowship Fund. 
The friends of art throughont the country are asked to 
subscribe to this fund. The subscription is $100, and will 
secure to the subscriber five season tickets annually for 
each of the exbibitio:s of the Society of American Artists, 
of the Architectural League and of the Society of Painters 
in Pastel. The new Society being thus pnt upon a sound 
financial basis is sure to succeed. ‘The development of art 
interest in this city and throughout the country since the 
Centennial Exposiuion of 1876 has been steadily increasing, 
and such a society as the one projected is but the oatural 
outcome of this development. We hope there will bea 
generous subscription on the part of our patrons of art to 
the Life Fellowship Fund. 





ALTHO the pnectaries which furnish the honey-like 
liquid in tlowers are usually at the base of the ovariam, 
odor seems to follow the «tamen-bearing flowers wherever 
the sexes are separate. The fragrance of the willow is in 
the male fourm. as itis also inthe male red maple and the 
male vilanthus As io all these cases the flowers are an- 
omophilous. the potlen being scattered by the wind—and as 
the female flowers bave no frayrance to attract insects af- 
ter the latter have been powdered with pollen, the teteolo- 
gists bave only the hypothesis to fall back on, that the 
plants were once bermaphrodite, and in the separation 
of the sexes the odor followed. and, now useless, has re- 
sisted extinction. It is a satisfaction to know that the nau- 
seous odor of the male ailanthus is neither good for man nor 
beast. 





Science. 


PROFESSOR HENSLOW calls attention to the importance to 
biology of distinguishing between transpiration and evap- 
oration; the former being a vital process, the latter merely 
physical and the term appropriate only to dead or inorganic 
substances. Plants transpire, even in a saturated atmos- 
phere; but dead or inorganic substances will not bave their 
moisture evaporated under such conditions. Deherain dis- 
covered that light was a leading agent in transpiration. 
Professor Henslow, following Wiesner, has found that 
transpiration attains to a maximum under the, monochro- 
matic red glass and under the blue and violet as ell, 
whi¢h Wiesner did not discover. Ordinary colored glass 
gave a different result. Yellow and green gave a mioi- 
mum of transpiration. The method pursued by Mr. Hens- 
low was to grow lettuce in small pots and then wrap gum 
sheeting so tightly around that no loss of moisture could 
occur otherwise than through the foliage. Weighing the 
mass at different stages then showed the relative loss of 
moisture. 


.... Within four years it is likely that the ship-canal con- 
necting Manchester, England, with thesea will be an accom- 
plished fact. The canal will be thirty-five miles long, one 
hundred and seventy to two hundied and sixty feet wide 
above, one hundred and thirty feet wide at the bottom 
where narrowest, and will have a minimum depth of 
twenty-five fect. The excavations were commenced about 
mid-summer of last year, and are carried at once in the 
nine sections into which the work is divided. The contract 
has been taken by a responsible firm of engineers for £5,- 
750.000; but the company has at its disposition a capital of 
£8,000,000, with permission to raise it to £9,000,000, so taat 
it will be able to face any unforeseen accident. The execu- 
tion of this canal will make Manchester, geograppically, 
the nearest port toseven millions of people, and cannot fail 
to prove, directly or indirectly. injurious to the interests 
of Liverpool, which has hitherto reigned supreme asa port 
upon the western shore of Evgland. - 


.... Tae familiar ailanthus tree, has its leaves pinnate— 
there beinga large number o! pairs of pinnz arranged along 
the rachisor mid-ribofthecompleteleaf. Dr. Masters records 
tbat a.sprout of an ailanthus came up from the root of a 
large tree in which the leaves were not pinnate but entire. 
This has been noted ia the case of many trees with pinnate 
leaves, of which the ash and the mountain ash are familiar 
examples, Dr. Masters contends from this that pinnate- 
leaved plants must be of a later date in the order of evo- 
lution. 








Personalities. 


Apropos of the sale of the art-treasures of the Duke 
of Marlborough's art-inheritances an American letter- 
writer says: 

“Well may the Duchess’s friends in America entreat her to 
be prudent in her expenditure and wise in her generosity. It 
is Blenheim only that profits by her lavishness, and neither 
Blenheim nor it: improvements could she take back with her 
should the time again come when New York seems a more de- 
sirable haven to her than London. Of eood hight, slight, well 
set up-and always well dressed, the Duchess passes for a much 
handsomer woman than she really is. Her complexion is too 
pallid, her hair, eyes and general coloring too indefinite to be 
good-looking; but she has the grace of a quiet manner and a 
dignified bearing which count for much, and she has, besides, 
brains and wit, which count for very much more. Like the 
Duchess of Montrose, her pet extravagance runs to orchid grow- 
ing, and her magnificent donation of these priceless blooms to 
the American Hall at the Ice Carnival seld for £3 and £4 apiece. 
A photograph of Her Grace is an unattainable prize. Soon after 
she was married a London photographer got afew from New 
York, and they sold like Lot cakes at five shillings each. He 
ordered a lot more, but before they arrived Her Grace came 
down on him with an injunction prohibiting him from selling 
them. The Duchess yielded to circumstances at the last draw- 
ing-room, but she will almost surely be presented this month. 
Then sbe will strike boldly into the social swim.” 


....Apropos of Millew’s *‘ Angelus,’’ which the late 
Thomas G. Appleton. of Boston, thought too dear at $600 
when it was on the artist’s easel, M. Secretan has owned it 
twice. He first bought the picture in 1881. At that 
moment it belonged to arich amateur, M. T. W. Wilson, 
and was bought by the appraiser at $32,000, for M. Secretan 
aud another rich collector, M. Defoer, an agreement hav- 
ing been made between these two gentlemen that they 
would draw lots for the desired canvas. Chance favored 
M. Secretan, and after keeping the ‘‘ Angelus” for several 
months, he sold it to M. Petit, the picture-dealer, for 340,- 
000. M. Petit them offered the masterpiece to M. Defoer, 
who, finding that his rival po longer wanted it, declined to 
buy it. M.Secretan afterward bought the painting back 
for $32,000, leaving M. Petit the right to engrave the work 
for the difference setween the sam originally paid by M. 
Secretan and the price of bis sale to the dealer, namely, 
$8,000. It has often been said that an American amateur 
has since offered M. Secretan 3100,000 for the‘ Angelus,” 
but this report lacks confirmation. All I that can boa said 
is that $60,000 has been offered and refused. Méillet’s 
masterpiece is not hung on the wall of M. Secretan’s gallery, 
it rests upon an easel, surrounded by a velvet drapery. 


... The youngest son of the great actress Rachel, M. Ga- 
briel Felix, died this sprinz at Congo, in his forty-second 
year. He took up his residence in that distant aud insalu- 
brious region some years ago, being a lieutenant in the 
navy, and having been stationed at Congo by his own tre- 
quest. He fought with great bravery in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War and was terribly disfigured by a wouad which put 
for some time his life iu danger, part of his face having 
been carried away by the explosion of ashell. He lay at 
death’s door for a long time, and when he finally recovered 
he hastened to hide his marred visage at a distance from all 
who had ever known him. He was engaged to be married 
when the war broke out, but the family of his betrothed, 















and the young lady herself as well, insisted upon canceling 
the engagement after he got well of his wound. Apart 
from his gallant bearing in time of action, Lieutenant 
Felix was nat a very estimable young man, being dissipated 
and ¢ x’ ravagant; so it is probable that his personal habits 
had a good deal to do with the failure of his matrimonia] 
project-. Like his older brother, the son of the Count de 
Walewski, he always cherished fondly the memory of his 
gifted mother, who was as tender a parent as she was great 
as an actress. 


....To the visitor in Talbotton is pointed out the store 
where Leonidas Strauss, the millionaire crockery-dealer 
of New York. began his business career. Before the War 
Strauss drove into Talbotton in a rickety, two-horse wagon 
containing some goods and all his worldly possessions, He 
applied to Barney Curley to rent a little store, the only va- 
cant one in the place; and so unprepossessing was Strauss 
and his out fit that Barney only consented by prepayment of 
one month’s reat. But Strauss prospered and sent his 
children to school. In 1861 he moved to Columbus. He 
speculated in cotton, and at the close of the War he left for 
New York with nearly $100,000. He engaged in the fancy 
crockery business, dealing only in special importations, 
He is now worth $2,000,000 and lives in princely style. Mr, 
Cleveland appointed his son Oscar, a lawyer, Minister to 
Torkey. Mr. Strauss had some of his beautiful crockery. 
ware on exhibition at Columbus. Barney Curley dogs 
business in the same little store rented te L. Strauss, lives 
modestly, nor has he allowed time nor circumstances nor 
events to jostle bim out of the even tenor of bis way. 


Pebbles. 


IN Ireland they do not call a spade a spade. They 
call it a sphud. —Puck. 











. ..She: *‘ All extremely bright men are conceited any- 
way.” He: ‘Oh, I don’t know: I’m not.”—Harvard Lam 
poon, 


----A Berlin scientist says salt is conducive to longevity, 
but it appears to have failid in the case cf Lot’s wife.— 
Sparks. 


....Forty-uine maids became bachelors at Vassar com- 
mencement This seems absurd, to a degree.— Lowell 
Courier. 


----Plenty of sleep is conducive to beauty. Even a gar. 
ment looks worn when it loses its nap.—Binghamton Re 
publican. 


----A new, mixed drink is called a ‘‘ business brace,” bat 
its practical tendency is more that of a business suspender 
—Baltimore Amcrican. ; 


---A Chicagoquarrel. Lau yer Quibble: ‘ You, a doctor? 
Why, you couldn’t curea ham!” Dr. Sawbones: “And you, 
sir; you couldn’t try a case of lard !’’— Puck. 


....‘* Does the captain say whether we shall break the 
record or not?” ‘Yes. Hesays the record or the boiler 
must go.” ‘“ How lovely !”"—Munsey’s Weekly. 


....“* And you went up the Rhine, I suppose ?”’ said Mrs. 
Malaprop. ‘ Indeed, yes. It was beautiful.” ‘ And did 
you see any Rhineoceroses ?”--Harper’s Bazar. 


....“* You wish to marry one of my daughters? The 
youngest will get 15,000 marks, the second 30,000 ard the 
eldest 45,000." ‘* You don’t happen to have one still older?” 
--Fliegende Buitter. 


.--.* Tnat ts Strikeman over there. There is not acrime 
in the calendar that man hasn’t committed.” “Indeed! He 
looks surprisingly well for one who has committed suicide. 
Don’t you think sw ?”—Harper’s Bazar. ' 


....* What is that green stuff in the cream, William -< 


asked a young wife, referring to the pistachio in the center 
of the form. ‘ Ob, that’s an oasis, my dear.” ‘A what?” 
* An oasis—a little green spot in the de-sert, you know.” 
— Yonkers Statesman. 


anal snaggs: “So you have b2en liviag in Kansas since I 
saw you last. How did you like it ont there »”’ Boggs: “I 
didn’t like it at all. [ had no sooner taken up my residence 
there than a cyclone did likewise.’’ Snaggs: ‘“‘ Did what ?” 
Boggs: *‘ Yook up my residence—and carried it into the 
next county.’’—America. 


.»- Applicant: *‘ Can’t yer help an old soldier, mum ?” 
Benevoleni Lady: “ Poor fellow. here’s a dollar for you. 
Were you woinded ?” Applicant (pocketing the bill): 
**No, mum; but [ wuz ’mong th’ missin’ twice.’ Benevo- 
lent Lady: ‘* How terrible. When was it?” Applicant: 
“Jest afore th’ battles of Antietam an’ th’ Wilderness, 
mum.’’—Judge. 


.--. Teacher: “ Benjamin, how many times must I tell 
you not to snap your fingers? Now put down your hand 
and keep still. I shall hear what you have to say present 
ly. (Five minutes later.) Now, then, Benjamin, what was 
it you wanted to say?’ Benjamin: “There was a tramp 
in the hall a while ago, and I saw him go off with your 
gold-headed parasol.’”’—The Sun. 


. «Flossie 1s six years old.—'* Mamma,” she asked one 
day, ‘‘ if I get married will I have to have a husband like 
Pa?” “ Yes,’ replied the mother, with an amused smile. 
*‘And if I don’t zet married will I have to be an old maid 
like Aunt Kate?” ‘ Yes.” “ Mamma,’’—after a pause— 
* it’s a tough world for us women, ain’t it ?”_Bingham- 
ton Republican, 

....Prof. B.: “Mr. Adulepate, I notice that you invaria- 
bly add up your columns from the bottom; may ! ask the 
reason ?” Mr. .A. (’93) : * Economy of time, proi.ssor. In 
the ordinary way you add from the top, and then, as & 
proof, add again from the bottom. Now, by my method 
the addition and proof are obtained at one operation.”— 
Columbia Spectator, 
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Sanitary. , 


MINOR MODES OF COMMUNICATING DISEASES. 





WE are not in sympathy with those alarmists who would 
have us believe that the air is full of contagions, and that 
in every movement of life we are at risk of breathing in 
some microscopic germ that will at once go to work to dis- 
ease or to destroy us. The more we are studying the forms 
of microphytic life the more we find that micro-organisms 
are a part of the provision for health as well as connected 
with disease. They are often the scavengers ready to ap- 
propriate the débris which is becomiog troublesome. ‘f 
they are sometimes pathogenic or on account of their rapid 
multiplication they multiply so as to cause mechanical or 
in time decomposable material, it is rather the exception 
when compared with the countless host conservative of 
health. 

Then, again, it is to be remembered that the harmful 
micro-organisms do not light and proceed to develop every_ 
where. There must be the congenial habitat which is pro 
vided by antecedent disease, or results from impaired vital 
resistance. [u this view, as to very many diseases it is a 
question of soil rather than of awaiting host. Neverthe 
less, there are a sufficient number of vagrant contagions 
and pestilences ready to alight and to be satisfied with con- 
ditions frequently found to make it a grave fact that we 
may catch from without small- pox, scarlet-fever, diphtheria, 
measles, erysipelas, whooping-cough, fevers, etc. So we 
need to know how these are caught, and how, by proper 
precaution, we can diminish the chances of their occurrence 
The relations of filth, bad air, poor food, open-mouth breath 

ing, etc., have been frequently discussed. 

We desire here to allude to some modes of receiving con- 
tagion not so often discussed and yet recognized as real by 
competent observers. Of these one of the most common is 
the visiting of those sick with communicable diseases. 
There is proof enough that the doctor and the nurse, under- 
standing the necessary precautions, do not very frequently 
contract disease. They are notso susceptible as children, 
and by attention to many little things are not nearly 
so apt to fall into exposure as those who do not know just 
what to do and what to avoid doing. Next comes the habit 
of kissing. Here there is likely to be direct inhalation of 
the breath. We are sorry to discourage any manifestation 
either of affection or sympathy ; but itis a pity that there 
are so many kisses exchanged between those not in good 
health. Indeed, it is to be remembered that with the clean- 
liest the breath is the carrier of carbonic acid and decom- 
posable organic matters, and so is in the act of removing 
effete material from the system. Hence, the Frenchman 
who embraces, or kisses the hand, or those who kiss in suc- 
cession only on the cheek set a good example. Perhaps it 
is in vain to attempt to attack so precious a thing as ‘“‘the 
kiss,’ but as to the communication of disease by it a word 
of warning is needed. We have just read in an English 
sanitary journal an article on the *‘ Kiss of Death,’”’ which 
simply gives some facts as to the conveyance of diphtheria. 
Children come and kiss their companions and even are 
sometimes raised to the coffin to give a parting kiss, when 
itis fraught with so great danger. Dr. Low, the heaith 
officer of Enfield, and Dr. Fussell, of Fast Sussex, give 
special cases that have come under their observation. 

Another mode of conveying disease comes through the 
intervention of domestic animals. Not only is the cat a 
carrier of searlet-fever, small-pox, etc., but it is quite 
proven that it catches diphtheria and perhaps some other 
contagious diseases. We quote as follows from a leading 
medical journal: 


“It is reported from Chicago that a by no means inconsidera- 
ble local outbreak of scarlatina has been brought about bya 
cat, which acted as the means of conveying the infection. It 
has long been known that almost anything which can serve asa 
vehicle for carrying the desquamating epithelium of scarlatina 
patients may act as an intermediary between sick and healthy; 
and altho recent study of the specific fevers tends to show that 
the period in which these diseases are most-likely to be commu- 
nicated is the acute stage rather than that of convalescence, it 
must be admitted that some of these diseases can be conveyed 
by such methods as the reception and subsequent discharge of 
infectious material from the coat of a cat nursed by patients. 
Our main object in referring to the incident is to draw attention 
to the fact that the domestic animals do constitute a distinct 
danger to man, in so far as some of the specific infectious fevers 
are concerned. As yet we know nothing about any disease in 
the cat which can lead to scarlatina in the human subject. 
But it is probably highly different as regards diphtheria; for a 
number of instances have been placed on record in which, 
while diphtheria has been prevalent in the human subject, a 
similar if not the same disease has been ascertained to exist 
among cats; and it is certain that in some prevalences there has 
been close association between the human sick and the affected 
animals. Weare at present only just on the borderland ofa 
wide subject—namely, thatof the relationship of diseases of the 
lower animals to diseases in man; and we may possibly learn 
hereafter that, apart from the origin of infective diseases in the 


lower animals, the latter may serve as media for ccmmanicat- | 


ing infections to an extent as yet not understood. Certain 
itis that the manner in which dogs, cats and other domestic 
animals are at times fondled by those to whom they belong, and 
to whom they become attached, is not free from risk.” 


One of the physicians of the Medical Department of the 
Local Government Board, speaking of a recent epidemic of 
diphtheria which he had encountered, says that there was a 
large mortality among cats. A case is then given of two 
cats which sickened with symptoms of diphtheria, the cne 
having been at a house where the disease was, and being 
afterward petted by four little girls, all of whom took the 
disease. Dr. Turner gives five different outbreaks which 
Seemed associated with the same disease in cats. (See 
Sanitary Record, June 15th, 1888.) 

There is now pretty good evidence that the barn-yard 
fowl contractsdiphtheria. At least there is so much well- 
grounded suspicion of domestic animals as conveyancers of 
disease, that those who are sick or their friends should be 
aware of these facts. 


Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

A SERIOUS accident occurred on the Consolidated Rail- 
road, three miles north of New Haven, Saturday afternoon 
last, at a little before three o’clock. When the Boston 
limited express train, due in New Haven at 3:50 P.M. 
reached a point about three miles north of that city, the 
baggage car suddenly left the track, broke loose from the 
engine, and, turning over on its side, dragged the remain- 
ing eight coaches after it. Nearest the baggage car was a 
drawing-room car. Theend of this;car next to the baggage 
car was smashed into kindling wood, and the dining 
car just behind was badly wrecked also; but these cars and 
the others behind remained in an upright position. Every 
seat in the train ‘was occupied, and several passengers 
were standing in the aisles. The passengers in the din- 
ing-room car and the seven passenger coaches es- 
caped with slight bruises; but those in the drawing-room 
car were less fortunate, Seated in the center of this car 
was Miss Mary A. Brigham, of Brooklyn, who was recent- 
ly elected president of Mount Holyoke Seminary. Her 
head was caught by the side of the car and crushed. She 
was on her way to her home. In the seat directly behind 
Miss Brigham was E. M. Reed, vice president of the road, 
and he escaped unhurt. Two others besides Miss Brigham 
were instantly killed, and several were injured. 





.... Hyde Park, Lakeview, Town of Lake, Jefferson and 
Cicero have voted in favor of annexation to Chicago. The 
additions foot up a total of 300,000 tothe known 900,000 of 
Chicago’s former population. It is claimed that 1,200,000 
is a conservative estimate of Chicago's present popula- 
tion. The suburbs annexed could scarcely be calied 
suburbs. In no case is there a dividing-line visible, resi- 
dence and business blocks being continuous across what 
have hitherto been the imaginary lines of separation. The 
former suburbs have so far copied the grading and street 
lines of the city that not one man in ahundred knew where 
the dividing lines were. The annexation will have a vital 
effect on Chicago’s politics. Local issues of late years 
have been sufficient to give the election to one party or the 
other, and the city has never been certainly Democratic 
or Republican. The Republicsn majorities in the annexed 
suburbs are nearly 60,000; so that Chicago is now regarded 
a certain Republican stronghold, by about that figure. 


....A dispatch from Philadelphia, dated June 30th, says: 

“The famous Pennsylvania High License law, which has done 
so much to decrease the number of saloons in this city and in 
Pittsburg, and has given substantial Prohibition to many coun- 
ties, has had the bottom pretty well knocked out of it by a decis- 
ion announced by the Supreme Court last Friday. By the inter- 
pretation of the law laid down by the highest state tribunal, Li- 
cense Courts have no power to refuse licenses to brewers, whole- 
sale liquor-dealers and bottlers if uhey are of good moral charac- 
ter and temperate, and are American citizens. The immediate 
effect of this decision is expected to be a large increase in the 
number of such liquor men, thus partially undoing the good 
work of the License Court.” 


.... The final act of the Michigan Legislature, June 29th, 
was to pass a new general election law. It is a modifica- 
tion of the Australian system. The parties are required to 
send to the Secretary of State a party-heading for their 
tickets, and he prints the tickets, all to be of uniform size, 
color and texture. In front of the polling-place a railing 
is to be placed, with an exit and entrance gate and a gate- 
keeper. Only one voter is to be allowed within the railing 
atatime. One or more booths are to be provided at each 
precinct for the voter to prepare his ballot in secrecy. 


....The Cronin Grand Jury in Chicago have returned 
true bills against John C. Beggs, Daniel Coughlin, Patrick 
O’Sullivan, Frank Woodruff, Martin Burke, Pat- 
rick Cooney and John Kuntz. Alexander Sullivan has es- 
caped indictment. While there is no question that Dr. 
Cronin was at swords’ points with Sullivan, and that Sulli- 
van’s friends performed the atrocious crime, beyond an in- 
ference drawn from these facts,the grand jury was unable 
to procure evidence implicating the ex-President of the 
Land League in the murder. 


....President Harrison is said to have overruled the pur- 
pose of General Ordway, Commander-in-Chief, to establish 
an official canteen in annual encampment of the militia of 
the District of Columbia, putting the sale of intoxicants 
under strict regulation, so as to prevent drunkenness and 
disorder. The President has directed, it is said, that the 
sale of liquors or even their introduction into camp be ab- 
solutely prohibited. 


....Maria Mitchell, the noted astronomer, died June 28th, 
in Lynn, Mass. She had suffered with a disease of the 
brain, and has been failing for the past year and a half. 
Since living in Lynn, during the year, she had built a small 
observatory at the residence of Mr. Dame, her brother-in- 
law, but her health has been too poor to permit her to do 
any scientific work. The burial was at Nantucket. 


.-.. The juryin the case of Dr. McDow, of Charleston, 
S, C., indicted for the murder of Captain Dawson, returned 
on Saturday a verdict of not guilty. 


FOREIGN. 

.... There has been considerable trouble at Delagoa Bay, 
Africa, in consequence of the withdrawal by Portugal of 
a concession for a railroad. The shareholders are largely 
Englishmen. At a session held in London to consider the 
matter it was resolved to resist any attempt on the part of 
Portugal to take the work out of the company’s hands, as 
such action would result in a grave crisis. It was further 
determined, in the event of Portugal’s persisting in carry- 
ing out her threatened action, to call upon the British 
Government todemand from Portugal the payment of her 
debt to Englaud of 3,000,000 pounds, incurred in 1814, and 
to ask that such sum be applied tothe purchase of the 





railway. It was also decided that the company should 


claim damages from Portugal and request the British 

Government to enforce the claim. The London press is 

outspoken. The Globe says: ‘‘ Portugal has been guilty of 

an unwarrantable breach of faith and of shameful dis- 

honesty and has disgraced the national name.’’ The Times 
atcuses Portugal of entrapping the Delagoa Bay Railway 

Company by fixing time limits within which the Govern- 

ment knew it would be impossible to finish the line owing 

to climatic difficulties. The Times thinks England ought 

to call Portugal to account. A late dispatch from Delagoa 
Bay says a portion of the railway has been destroyed by 

the Portuguese. An English engineer who tried to defend 

the works was fired upon. The foreign residents are great- 
ly alarmed and are crowding to the British Consulate for 
protection. The Portuguese have placed a British inter- 

preter under arrest. The English residents de- 
mand his release. ‘The British Government has decided 

to send additional war ships to Delagoa Bay. 

Delagoa Bay is the finest harbor on the east coast of 
Africa. It is a little below twenty-five degrees south lati- 
tude, and directly east of Pretoria, the capital of the South 
African republic and of the great Travsvaal gold fields 

It is the natural outlet of the Transvaal, and since the dis- 
covery of the gold mines and the troubles of the Transvaal 
with Great Britain it has been a part of the Boer policy to 
keep British railroads from the south out of the republic, 
and to construct a line of railroad between Pretoria and 
Delagoa Bay. It was hoped this move would tend to stem 
the tide of British influence in the republic, which was 
growing far to rapidly to suit the Boers owing to the in- 
flux of English and Cape Colony miners. About four 
years ago Portugal agreed to permit the building of a rail- 
road from Delagoa Bay through her territory to the bound- 
ary between her possessions and those of the Boer republic. 
The distance is about fifty-eight miles. Two years ago the 
South African Republic gave a concession to a Dutch-Ger- 
man syndicate to build a road from Pretoria, through the 
De Kaap gold fields, to the Portuguese frontier, 250 
miles, to form a junction with the Portuguese line. 
The Delagoa Bay and East African Railway Company, 
Limited, was organized in London with a paid-up capital 

of £500,000; and a loan capital of £500,000 in bonds. A large 
portion of the bonds, the London Times announced, were 
heid by the American syndicate. Under the concession 
acquired by the company it obtained a virtual monopoly 
of railroad building between the seaboard and the Trans- 
vaal frontier for ninety-nine years. It received gratis the 
and needed for the railroad, a grant of one-half the land 
on both sides of the line within 500 yards of it, besides 247,- 
000 acres of coal lands, which promise to be a source of 
wealth. Itis thisconcession which the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment abrogated. In January, last year, the Portuguese 
section was opened with great ceremony. The road was 
then completed a distance of fifty-four miles, or within 
about four miles of the frontier, The Portuguese assert 
that the concession has been canceled, because the com- 
pany failed t» keep its engagements. 


...- The Government’s proclamation forbidding the hold- 
ing of a Nationalist meeting in Cork, on Sunday last was 
disregarded, scattered meetings being held at several places 
in that city and vicinity. The result was that William 
O’Brien, M P., and other speakers were arrested. After the 
arrest of Mr. O’Brien the crowd stoned the police, who in 
turn charged upon the people with drawn batons. Several 
persons were injured, including Patrick O’Brien, M.P., who 
shook hands with Wm. O’Brien after the !atter wasarrested. 
Mr. O’Brien denounced the Government and the landJords 
in the strongest terms. The train conveying ‘him to Cork 
after his arrest was met at Charleville by a band which 
played ‘‘God Savelreland.”’ A crowd tried to rescue Mr. 
O’Brien, and the police fired, wounding a railway official 
and another person. Thirty-eight persons were treated at 
infirmaries for wounds on the head. Some reported that 
they had been hit with the butt ends of the policemen’s 
rifles. Patrick O’Brien is in a critical condition. 


...-It is stated that an important proposition has been 
made by the Dominion Government to the United States 
authorities through the medium of the British Govern- 
ment. Itis that the Governments of the United States 
and Canada should consider the prepriety of removing the 
import and export duties on lumber of all kinds, or, in 
other words, that the Canadian Government will abolish 
the import and export duties on lumber, providing the 
Washington authorities reciprocate. As an earnest of 
good faith, the Dominion authorities have meanwhile re- 
dnced the export duty on pine logs from #3 to $2 per thon- 
sand feet, board measure, the figure at which it stood in 
November last, previous to the representations of the 
Canadian lumbermen asking for the increase. This new 
order takes effect on July Ist. 


....It is announced that Prince Albert Victor, eldest son 
of the Prinee of Wales, has been affianced to Princess Vic- 
toria of Prussia, a sister of the Emperor of Germany. With 
the announcement the information is given that the Queen 
will give the Prince a marriage settlement and that Par- 
liament will not be asked to make provision for him. The 
betrothal of Princess Louise, eldest daughter of the Prince 
of Wales, to the Ear! of Fife, is also announced. The Earl 
is au intimate friend of the Prince of Wales and is a neigh- 
bor of the Queen at Balmoral. He is in his fortieth year. 
Princess Louise is twenty-two years old. 


....Advices from Zanzibar state that Bishop Smythie’s 
party arrived at Mewalda, May 27th. Captain Wissmann 
is sending back his Upyanyembe caravan. The caravan 
consists of 1,000 persons, and has been waiting on the coast 
since November. Captain Wissmann will try to re-open 
trade, and will endeavor to induce caravans from Unyan- 
yembe to come into the German coast sphere. 

..-- The Royal Yacht Squadron met in London June 25th, 


and adopted a resolution declaring it impossible to accept 
the new deed of gift of the ‘* America’’ Cup. 





...-A cable dispatch announces the death of Carlotta 
Patti, sister of Adelina Patti, at her home in Paris, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S WORE. 





WE have heard much since the fourth of March about 
the President’s work—how it has been interrupted and 
delayed by the invasion of office-seekers; how it has been 
waiting, to the injury of the interests of the country, 
until the crowds of politicians in Washington should 
thin out; how the consideration of applications for 
office and the appointment of candidates has consumed 
all the President’s time so that he has not been able to 
give any attention to his legitimate duties, These ob- 
servations have come mostly from the opposition press ; 
but they are echoed and re-echoed so persistently that 
some well-meaning people begin to think they have a 
grievance against the President. Here is the Philadel- 
phia Evening Teleyraph, a very independent sort of 
paper, voicing this grievance in these words : 

“The President would, if asked, no doubt freely say that 
his official labors since the day of his 1nauguration, or 
since that of his election, have almost exclusively consisted 
in making removals from and appointments to office, with 
all that such removals and appointments imply. Neither 
the President nor any one connected with the Admipistra- 
tion can possibly mention any other important work that 
be has done of a tiring, much less of an exhausting kind.”’ 

What is the “ President’s work”? What are those 
important and imperative duties which he bas so far 
neglected to perform? Is appointment to office 
altogether outside of those duties? Is it something extra- 
official, about which he has busied himeelf when he 
should have been attending to his ‘‘ work ”? Letus goto 
the Constitution which authoritatively prescribes the 
President's work and see if he has been working hitherto 
outside of the line of presidential duty. 

The powers and duties of the President are set forth 
in sections 2 and 3 of Article II of the Constitution. 

1. The first statement is that he shall be Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. He has neglected no 
part of his work as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy. 

2. He may require the opinion of the head of any of 
the Departments on any subject relating to their duties. 
There is no proof that the President has neglected this 
part of his work, Thereis reason to believe that he has 





called on members of his Cabinet and other officials for 
opinions and that there is no ‘** opinion” of special im- 
portance waiting to be called for. 

8. The President is empowered to grant reprieves and 
pardons in certain cases. Is there apy charge that he 
has neglected this part uf his work? 

4. With the advice and consent of the Senate he has 
the power to make Treaties. Since a treaty or agree- 
ment has just been concluded on the Samoan question, 
awaiting the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
President cannot be accused of neglecting that part of 
his work. 

5. He is required to nominate and appoint with the 
adviceand consent of the Senate ambassadors, minis- 
ters, consuls, judges and all other officers of the United 
States, established by law and not otherwise provided 
for. This is what General Harrison has been doing, and 
it is this he has been accused of doing. But since it is 
required of him by the Constitution, is made a part of 
his work, it seems to us, in all candor, that the fault is 
not his; it is the fault of the Constitution, if fault there 
be. The fact that the President has spent all his time 
thus far in obeying the requirements of the Constitution 
does not, to our mind, tell very strongly against him. 
The character of the entire civil service of the United 
States depends upon the appointments; and if the Presi- 
dent has spent all his time in considering them—that 
does not seem to usa heinous offense. It should take 
time to select the best men; and if the President has 
taken time for this purpose—and this is the general im- 
preasion—he ought, we humbly submit, to be commend- 
ed for it. Why should he not take time fer it? What 
other work laid upon him is of more pressing impor- 
tance? He is responsible for the character of these ap- 
pointments; and no journals have severer criticisms to 
offer on this point than those which so persistently ar- 
raign him for spending all his time on this business to 
to the neglect of his ‘‘ work.” Tnis is inconsistent to 
the last degree. If it be insisted that he should not 
spend his time in making appointments, the character 
of the appointments should not be criticised. If the 
appointments are to be criticised, then the fact that he 
takes time to make them should not be. 

6. The President is to take care that the laws are faith- 
fully executed. Is he neglecting this duty ? We have 
seen no specific charge to this effect. We have seen it 
charged that he is not observing the spirit and purpose 
of Civil Service Reform. But we call attention to this 
fact: he is taking care that the Ciyil Service Law is 
faithfully executed. And this is a very effective way of 
observing thespirit and purpose of the Reform. Has he 
not created the best Civil Service Commission we ever 
had, and has he notassured the commissioners that they 
will have his earnest support in enforcing that law ? 
There is no question on this point. But it is said that 
he is makiug many removals and that this is no part of 
his work. But this is a very important part of his 
work. Inefficient or unfit men oughtto be removed. 
There can be no reform of the Civil Service which does 
not recognize this as an imperative duty. The only 
point is, Has the President made mistakes in these re- 
movals? Has he removed honest, competent officials to 
make places for partisans less honest and competent ? 
This is a legitimate question, aad it is perfectly right that 
the President should be held strictly responsible in this 
matter. We shall have something to say about it be- 
fore long. 

7. The President’s other duties concern the grant- 
ing of commissions to all officials, the reception of am- 
bassadors, the furnishing of information and the making 
of suggestions to Congress and the convening of Con- 
gress in extra session. This is all that the Constitution 
prescribes as the work of the President. 

What ‘‘ work” the critics of the President have in 
mind it would be hard to say. The President could 
easily make ‘‘ work ” by falling into a quarrel with some 
foreign nation, or by attempting some unusual and 
brilliant exploit. But sober, sensible people do not want 
an Administration of that kind. The quieter its policy 
the better they like it. General Harrison appears to be 
attending to his duties in a faithful, efficient and con- 
scientious manner, and paying little attention to the 
** work” which the Constitution and laws do not re- 
quire of him. 
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NOT YET. 








CHURCH UNION in Japan is not yet an accomplished 
fact. The news of the failure to consummate the union 
of the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai and the Kumi-ai 
Kyokwai, as the Nihon Rengo Kirisuto Kyokwai, is a 
surprise and a disappointment, and no less a surprise and 
disappointment in Japan, it seems, than here. We are 
glad to be able to present the facts in the case so fully 
in our department of Missions on page 16. Dr. Knox 
writes as a Presbyterian missionary, and Mr. Learned as 
a Congregutional missionary—the former, of the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod of the Presbyterian churches, the 
latter, of those of the Congregational churches, 

It was supposed that the obstacles to union had been 
quite fully removed by the conferences of last Novem- 
ber, and that the meetings announced for May would be 








of a serious nature had been asked for on behalf of the 
Congregational churches and had been conceded ina most 
admirable spirit of conciliation by the Presbyterian Trep- 
sentatives. They had agreed at a meeting in March to 
change the name of the Church and make it the Aggo- 
ciated Churches instead of the Church of Christ; 1 
substitute for the word bishop another milder word, 
meaning teacher or minister; to add a note to the 
chapter on doctrine, indicating that the Church would 
erelong prepare a confession of faith for itself; to abo}- 
ish the intermediate court of the synod; to allow large 
churches to have two representatives besides the pastor; 
to transfer the disciplinary provisions to the appendix, 
which is only advisory not obligatory; to substitute 
‘* references ” for *‘ appeals.” This was going pretty far 
toward Congregationalism the Presbyterian brethren 
thought; but the Synod at its May meeting adopted the 
amendments. lt was certainly meeting the Congrega. 
tional brethren nalf-way. 

But in the General Conference of Congregationalists, 
which met in Kobe May 221, still further amendments 
were proposed. Some of these were so radical as to 
make it apparent that they were urged for the purpose 
of rendering union impossible; but happily they were 
not adopted. The Conference did adopt a numter, how- 
ever, some of which the Synod accepted in the interests 
ofunion. Others it felt it could not accept. It had 
agreed that the Westminster Confession and Shorter 
Catechism the Plymouth Declaration and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism should be “ held in veneration ” as valu- 
able for ‘‘ instruction and editication” instead of ac- 
cepted for ‘* substance of doctrine ”; but it could not 
agree to the new proposal tostrike out all reference to 
them. Another proposal was not to make pastors 
members of bukwai unjess elected as one of the two 
delegates to which each church should be entitled, 
Still another was to amend the chapter of “‘ references” 
so as practically to tie the hands of bukwai in cases of 
appeal from the action of churches. The Synod could 
not, of course, accept either proposal, and it adjourned 
without coming to any understanding with the Congre- 
gational Conference, indeed wichout hearimg from it 
officially. 

The movement for union seems to be left in a very 
uncertain state. The Synod has gone as faras it can go, 
and now awaits the acceptance by the Congregational- 
ists of the Constitution, rules and appendix, as finally 
amended by itself. The Congregational Conference ap- 
pointed a committee to unite with the Presbyterians to 
call a joint convention, to meet in August and adopt a 
final draft of the ‘“‘book” for acceptance or rejection 
by the churches. It is probable, we suppose, that the 
Presbyterians will agree to one more effort for union, 
tho it is not to be expected that they will make any 
further concessions. It is not the Congregational mis- 
sionaries or ministers, it is to be observed, who ask for 
further amendment, but the laymen, the young men, 
Very independent young men they are. They are not 
fighting the battle for American Congregationalism; but 
they are anxious that it should be known that they have 
ideas of theirown. They object to church courts and 
discipline, and are afraid of making the ministers a dis- 
tinct and privileged class. The Doshisha church left its 
pastor at home and sent two young delegates who led 
the opposition to the acceptance of the plan of union 
without further modification. Is Phaeton holding the 
reins ? 

We are by no means without hope of final success. 
The younger element has asserted itself in a most vig- 
orous and independent fashion, and arrested the proc- 
ess of union for a few months; perhaps it may now be 
willing to allow older and more moderate counsels to 
prevail The advantages of a strong, united Church are 
so great and so generally recognized in Japan that all 
opposition which is not of a fundamental character 
should, it would seem, give way before them. 
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A SIGNIFICANT CONTRAST. 








REFERRIN( to our editorial uf June 20th on, ‘‘ The Arti- 
ficial and the Real,” we desire to set forth the opposite 
of the picture presented in that article. Desirous of wit- 
nessing the effect produced by the same Gospel declared 
by the same preacher upon an audience of entirely dif- 
ferent people—that is, of a different class—the writer 
followed him to his next appointment, in an up-town dis- 
trict, not among the most wealthy, but among a class of 
very well off people. The church in which he preached 
was a handsome stone building which must have cost @ 
hundred thou-and dollars at least, and the pastor was @ 
very fine, highly educated Presbyterian preacher, with a 
salary befitting his position; a man in hearty sympathy 
with aggressive evangelistic work, and who had invited 
the evangelist-preacher to spend a fortnight or three 
weeks with his people. The observations made were ex- 
ceedingly interesting, with the mission work in the hall 
in the down-town district for a background. The evan- 
gelist was a man who had been trained as a pastor and 
understood th2 ways of upper-class people even better 
than he did of the common people. We suppose that, to 
the ordinary observer, his manner and style would have 
been called very free as compared with the usual stately 





for the final consummation of the plan. Amendments 


and extremely decorous style of pastoral discourse. Not 
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that it was in any wise coarse or extravagant, but just 
that it was homely and conversational, devoid of much 
rhetoric or ornamentation. Yet it was very observable 
that he felt the restraint of his exceedingly well-dressed 
and weil-educated congregation, in which there were 
handsome women in silks and sealskins, fine-looking 
men, evidently merchants, lawyers and dectors, smartly 
dressed young men and trimly decked maidens. In fact, 
it was a congregation of the better class of people just 
below the extremely fashionable set of our city. The 
congregation in size was about the same as in the mis- 
sion hall. It chanced that the preacher repeated one of 
the addresses given in the hall. Here it was a sermon, 
there it was an address; here the illustrations were 
drawn from literature, science and art, while there they 
were homely pictures of every-day life and battle. Yet 
the address was the same in substance of doctrine. 
There the preacher launched out, as it were; here he was 
manifestly under some constraint, tho one would not 
have observed it who had not seen him in the mission 
hall. 

The audience they were respectful, evidently inter- 
ested in the sermon and not unmoved by the story of 
God’s love to sinners, the arguments which enforced the 
doctrine and the appeals which were made to them to 
“believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and live.” But they 
were stiff and evidently aware that the eyes of their 
neighbors were upon them. As to the singing, tho the 
same Moody and Sankey hymns were used it was tame 
anicomparatively spiritiess. Jt wasled by a church 
choir-master and the choir was made up of young ladies 
and gentlemen. In vain the preacher begged the audi- 
ence to join heartily in the singing; in vain he told them 
how heartily and wonderfully the common people sung 
these hymns, It would not go. Nota third of the peo- 
ple even mgde any effort to sing, and those who did 
were evidently afraid that their voices would be heard. 
They seemed to say by their manner that to sing heartily 
would be vulgar and might bring them under the 
censure of being enthusiastic, which would be very im- 
proper. There was no outward response in that audi- 
ence. No “hallelujah” there; not even a fervent 
“amen,” tho among the older saints present there were 
some hearty nods of approval and occasionally a happy 
smile would be seen on some face when some home 
truth was uttered by the preacher. But asa whole the 
congregation sat bolt upright (no leaning forward, that 
would have been bad form); the men gnawed the tops 
of their canes; the Jadies sat with folded hands neatly 
gloved; and the younger portion looked exccedingly 
proper. One could not repress the words as they came 
ito one’s lips with the memory of that hearty soulful con- 
gregation of people in the mission hall fresh in mind: 
** How commonplace!” The sealskins, the silk and 
broadcloth, looked common and conventional beside 
those intensely human rags and tatters, old dirty shawls 
and cast-off clothing which were doing duty perhaps a 
second and third time. 

Then came the after meeting. About five hundred 
people stayed to it. The preacher came down from the 
pulpit and explained in a simple way, ‘“‘how they might 
be saved,” or, ‘‘what it was to become a Caristian.” 
Then he asked for those who desired to become Chris- 
tians to arise in their seats. Here wasa discovery. Some 
twenty people arose, slowly and timidly asthothey were 
afraid of being seen. It was noticable that the major- 
ity of those who arose were not so well dressed as the 
bulk of the congregation. There were two or three seal- 
skin sacques among the number, but we observed that 
these made but a faint movement, just enough to indi- 
cate their desire, but in an exceedingly timid manner. 
The weight of their better clothes and the wedge of their 
better position in society were too heavy apparently 
for them to act freely and spontaneously. Then came 
the second movement. ‘‘ All those who have arisen to 
indicate their desire to become Christians, are affection- 
ately invited to leave their seats and come to the front 
pew that we may more easily speak to them and alsv as 
atoken of voluntary surrender to Christ. We will sing 
that sweet little hymn, ‘Just as I am,’ and as we sing 
please come forward promptly.” To this request there 
was at first a hesitating response by about half a dozen, 
and even these were the poorer of those who had 
arisen. Then came one or two more, evidently a little 
better off; after five minutes of waiting and gentle plead- 
ing, prayer was had with them and they were told off 
among the workers for conversation. The sealskin 
sacques did not come forward; the two or three well- 
dressed young men who arose did not come. What 
was the reason? Their environment kept them back. 
They could not consent to kneel down with the people 
who were beneath them in the social scale. They could 
not muster courage to brave the criticism of their class. 
Itis perfectly sure that these were among the reasons 
operating. Tney were hindered by wordly position and 
social connection. The good minister who was heartily 
in accord (in spirit) with the whole movement was em- 
barrassed and said frankly, ‘‘Those ladies who arose 
but did not come forward are among the first ladies in 
my congregation. I was surprised to see them even 
make the slight movement they did. That girl who first 

came forward was the nurse-maid of one of those ladies; 

she could not bring herself to kneel beside her, as an in- 


LUCY WARE WEBB HAYES. 





Mrs. HAyYEs did not recover consciousness after she 
was stricken with apoplexy, as noticed by us last week. 
She died early Tuesday morning, June 25th, surrounded 
by her family. She was cut off in the midst of a career 
of usefulness and charitable work while still scarcely 
past middle life. Ten thousand people witnessed the fu- 
neral ceremonies on Friday last in Fremont, Ohio, It | 
was a day of mourning in the town; business was sus- ' 
pended and houses and stores were draped in black. 
President and Mra, Harrison sent flowers from Washing- 
ton, and the Army of West Virginia, the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps of Ohio, the 23d Ohio Regiment, which Gen- 
eral Hayes commanded, the Home Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and other organizations 
alsosent floral tributes. 

All this was in honor of the memory cf Lucy Ware 
Webb Hayes. Mrs. Hayes was born of a distinguished 
family; she had a grandfather and four great-grand- 
fathers in the Revolutionary War, and her father served 
in the War of 1812. The latter was actively engaged in 
the anti-slavery movement, tho he died while the agita- 
tion was still young. The family had been living at Lex- 
ington, Ky., but on the death of Dr. Webb they 
moved to Delaware Ohio, where sons and daughters 
were educated. Lucy Webb completed her education at 
the Wesleyan Female Seminary at Cincinnati, and soon 
after, on December 30th, 1852, was married to Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. Her husband and two brothers entered 
the army when the War broke out and she spent two 
winters in camp in Virginia, where she became greatly 
beloved by all the soldié¢rs; indeed, one camp was named 
in her honor, Lucy Hayes. 

But Mrs. Hayes was best known and best loved while 
she was with her husband at the White House in Wash- 
ington during his Presidency. That she was a woman 
with the courage of her convictions is proved by the 
fact that she immediately put herself in opposition to all 
social precedents by banishing wine from the White 
House table. While this excited the criticism of many 
people and was accepted by diplomats as a discourtesy, 
it won for Mrs. Hayes the lasting gratitude of all tem- 
perance people. She received testimonial after testi- 
monial from temperance organizations, thanking her 
for the stand she had taken. Even by those who cen- 
sured Mrs. Hayes for her temperance principles, she was 
admitted to be a charming hostess; indeed, as a hostess, 
Mrs. Hayes’s career in Washington was almost unique. 
It often happens that the wives of our Presidents have 
been little used to the duties of society and therefore 
care little for them; but Mrs. Hayes seemed delighted to 
welcome every one to the White House, whether friend 
or stranger, whether poor or rich. That was the secret 
of her success as hostess—that she really was glad to see 
every one whose hand she grasped; her warm heart 
shone in her warm greeting. She retired from the 
White House amid universal regret. 

Since President Hayes’s retirement from public life 
both he and his wife have devoted themselves in a quiet 
but most effective way to philanthropic and charitable 
wok. Mrs. Hayes bas beenan ardent member of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and for several years the President 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church and an honorary member of the So- 
ciety of the Army of West Virginia. She was a woman 
of ceaseless activity in all good work, Those who mourn 
her loss in Fremont are numbered by the thousand; but 
those who mourn her loss throughout the country must 
be numbered bythe million, She was a woman that 
the country may always be proud of. Her charm, her 
grace, her dignity of manner and her force of charac- 
ter will not be forgotten. 
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THE WORDS OF JESUS TO MARTHA. 








WHEN Martha, the sister of Lazarus who had just 
died and had also been buried, heard that Jesus was on 
his way to Bethany, she went out and met him before 
his arrival. Word had previously been sent to Jesus, 
informing him that Lazarus was sick; but he did not go 
to Bethany at the time, and did not exercise his power 
to heal him. He waited until death had done its work, 
that ‘‘the Son of God might be glorified” by his resur- 
rection. When Martha met him, after the death scene 
was ended, she said to him: ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died.” This language was not 
that of complaint or reproach, because Jesus had not 
sooner come, but rather that of confidence in him, and 
lament that he was not present to prevent the fatal 
issue of the sickness. It was immediately followed by 
an expression of her confidence in these words: ‘ But I 
know that, even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give it thee.” 

Jesus, in reply, said to Martha: ‘‘Thy brother shall 
riseagain.” She understood this to refer to the final 
resurrection at the last day, and hence said: ‘‘1 know 
that he will rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day.” Jesus at once connected with this answer words 
intended te draw forth her faith in him, whose truth, 
as he then knew, the sequel would soonestablish, These 
are the words that fell from his lips: 





quirer. She will require to be dealt with in private.” 





“T am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in 


me, tho he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.”’ (John xi, 25, 26.) 
These precious words, uttered by Jesus to Martha as 
she met him in the street, have filled all the Christian 
ages with a shout of joy, and will continue to ring inthe 
ear of piety to the end of time. God be praised that 
they are not among the unrecorded sayings of Jesus. 
They fitted the occasion of their original utterance, and 
they fit every occasion in which human thought looks 
into the grave and ponders upon the scene, The world 
is richer and clearer in its -hopes, because Jesus spoke 
these words, and left them as a legacy to mankind. 
When Jesus said, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life,” 
he meant to say and did say that the power of raising 
the dead and giving life to man was lodged in him. He 
assumed his own prerogative; and in effect asserted 
his own divinity, and hence spake as no mere man ever 
spake, or should speak. Such words never before fell 
from human lips. To raise the dead and give life is the 
work of God; and Jesus was God ‘‘manifested in the 
flesh.” He was the incarnated Word, or Logos, of whom 
John speaks in the commencement of his Gospel, that 
was ‘tin the beginning,” and *‘was with God, and was 
God.” The words to Martha fit his lips, and on his 
lips were true. That which in mere man would be an 
unwarrantable assumption, when uttered by him in 
reference to himself, was the announcement of a sub- 
lime truth. 

Jesus connects with this utterance two promises, in 
some respects parallel, and in others different. The 
first promise evidently relates to his statement that he 
is ‘the resurrection.” ‘I am the resurrection”; and 
hence, ‘‘he that be'ieveth in me, tho he were dead, yet 
shall he live.” The meaning is that the dead believer is 
dead only as to his body, and not at all as to his soul, and 
that even the body shall be raised again from thestate of 
death. This was the truth which was to be established in 
the resurrection of Lazarus, and in the final day will be 
established in respect to all believers by their reaurrec- 
ticn from the dead. Tho they die, they shall, never- 
theless, live. The great conqueror of death and the 
grave is the guarantor of this result. He is himself'*‘the 
resurrection,” and is more than a match for man’s “‘iast 
enemy.” Let every Martha that mourns over pious and 
saintly kindred dead sleeping in the grave, remem- 
ber that Jesus has announced himself to the world as 
‘the resurrection,” that through his power these believ- 
ing and departed ones are still living, and that he 
will re-animate their sleeping dust, and give them 
bodies like unto ‘his glorious body” in Heaven. They 
are not lost forever, but only absent for the time being, 
and will be met again in anether and better clime. The 
sime Jesus that said to Lazarus, ‘‘Come forth,” will 
say to them, ‘‘Come forth.” He is ‘‘the resurrection.” 

The other promise is evidently based on the assertion 
that Jesus is also ‘* the life.” 1t relates to the believer, 
not considered as having actually died, but as still liv- 
ing. What Jesus here siys is that ‘‘ whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.” He clearly did 
not mean that such a person will not die a bodily death, 
and hence that faith in him exempts us from such 
death; but he did mean that the living believer shall 
not die the death of extinction, and shall not die the 
death which Paul declares to be ‘‘ the wages of sin.” 
He did mean that such a believer shall not die the death 
eternal and shall rot lose the life eternal. He did mean 
salvation in Heaven. 

The ultimate result in the two promises is identical 
and suspended on the same condition. In the one case 
the promise relates to the dead believer, who, not dead 
as tohis soul, will, as to his body, rise again by the 
power and at the command of Jesus, and whose home 
is in the heavenly world. In the other case the promise 
relates to the living believer, who, tho not exempt from 
the death of the body, will never die as to his soul, and 
whose home is also in the heavenly world. As to the one 
Jesus designates himself as ‘‘the resurrection”; and as to 
the other he designates himself as ‘‘the life.” The oneshall 
live again, and the other shall never die. The great Sav- 
iour of the dead and the living is alike the guardian 
and the friend of both—the guardian and friend of 
Martha, to whom he was talking at the time, and whose 
attention he was seeking to turn to himself, and the 
guardian and friend of Lazams, whose body he intended 
soon to raise from the dead. 

We have endeavored, in this brief comment, to let the 
words of Jesus speak for themselves. There they are, 
once uttered by him, recordedin the eleventh chapter 
of John’s Gospel, and intended for the reading and hope 
of piety in all ages. Millions have read them, and other 
millions will read them. ‘ Believest thou this?” said 
Jesus to Martba. ‘‘ Yea, Lord,” responded that heart- 
broken woman; * I believe that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, which should come into the world.” Reader, 
** believest thou this?” Ifso, then you need no other 
faith, and can have no better faith. This faith in Jesus 
solves all the essential problems of existence. As “‘ the 
resurrection and the life ” he is ‘‘the light of the world.” 
Whoever follows him “‘ shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” (John viii, 12.) 





THE defeat of Free Trade and Democracy at the last 
election has, since that period, resulted in advancing the 





price of wool of all kinds about three cents per pound. 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


41, ANOTHER plea that is made for the liquor traffic is 
that it gives work and wages to a large army of persons. 
Every distillery and brewery employs a force of men; 
every wholesale firm requires clerks and commercial 
travelers; every beer garden must have its waiters and 
every saloon and hotel bar its bar-keepers. That which 
furnishes employment and enables men to make a good 
living must be beneficial, it is argued, to society and 
the State. That depends. If the results of their work 
add to the sum of human happiness and comfort the 
argument is sound. If they do not add to the comfort 
or convenience of mankind the argument is not sound. 
If, on thecontrary, they multiply the evils from which 
society suffers, and this is their only or chief effect, 
then the labor they employ is like the grain and grapes 
they use, a waste. Thereis no helpfulness to society in 
that which is, in its ult'mate effects, a waste. The direct 
help given to the markets for produce and Jabor is 
vastly exceeded by the hurt done individuals and com- 
munities by the character of the thing produced and 
sold. The same observations apply to all lines of busi- 
ness which furnish materials for the construction of the 
stills and the vats, provide the barrels, the kegs and the 
demijohns, and the special appliances of bars, and to the 
capital invested. It is not doubted that capital gets a 
good interest, farmers and grape-growers a more ready 
market, workingmen and clerks more or less steady 
wages, and workers in wood, iron and copper large 
and paying orders; but all these men are engaged in a 
combination to produce that which causes only loss and 
misery tothe race. How can a favorable balance-sheet be 
struck? 

42. But do not intoxicants add to human happiness, 
after all? The places where they are sold become places 
of resort for men, poor men especially, who have few or 
no attractions at home, and whose lot is hard and unre- 
lieved by relaxation, recreation or other means of en- 
joyment. They are welcomed to the saloon. It is al- 
ways open tothem. It provides strong attractions for 
them in the way of music and games and society. 
Everybody is made to feel at home; hail-fellow meets 
hail-fellow, and the mug of beer, the stoup of wine, or 
the glass of rum or brandy gives, at small cost, a cheer 
and glow to drooping spirits. Under the influence of 
the intoxicating bow! men forget their poverty, their 
troubles and their sorrows, and the general hardness of 
their lot, and have the only enjoyment possible to them. 
It is the cup which cheers their dreary lives. Is this so? 
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Editorial Notes, 








NOTHING can be more theologically grand or brilliantly 
triumphant than the language and the reasoning of Paul 
in the eighth chapter of his Epistle tothe Romans. The 
chapter opens with a conclusion derived trom what the 
Apostle had already said. This conclusion is, that there is 
‘‘now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.”’ All 
such persons are absolutely pardoned and justified 
“through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” Andin 
respect to them the Apostle declares that all things shall 
work together for their good. God has determined to save 
them. He has called them and justified them freely by his 
grace, and will glorify them. Having “ spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all,’’ he will “ with him 
also freely give us all things.’’ Such being the premises 
furnished in the Gospel by God’s grace, ‘‘ who,” asks the 
exultant apostle,“ shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect?”’ He answers the question by saying that ‘‘it is God 
that justifieth.” God himself being the justifier, who can 
be the condemner? Yes, who can reverse his decree of jus- 
tification and make it void? Turning to Christ as the gra- 
cious Mediator between God and man, he adds: ‘It is 
Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is 
even at the right hand of Gcd, who also maketh interces- 
sion for us.’”’ With such a Christ for our friend, helper 
and advocate, ‘‘who is he that condemneth,” and *‘ who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ?”’ Looking at the 
perils and distresses of this life, he declares that ‘in a)l 
these things we are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us.”” Coming at last to the climax of joy and 
confidence, the apostle breaks forth in the following lofty 
strain: 

“For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 

nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor tbings to 
come, nor hight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 
God’s love in Christ and God’s purpose of salvation through 
Christ settled the whole question of salvation in the mind 
of this Christological theologian. If we want to have 
Paul’s triumpa and hope, we must think Paul’s thoughts. 
We must understand ‘the righteousness of God which is 
by the faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them 
that believe,” as Paul taught it in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. This will enable us to understand how it is that the 
Gospel of Christ 1s ‘the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” The Christian needs to have 
Paul’s doctrine of salvation at the foundation of his char- 
acter and also his hope; and if he has this, he will dis- 
miss his doubts and read his “title clear to mansions in 
the skies.’”’ The Gospel, as explained by him, makes a 
straight road to Heaven and clears away all the difficulties 
in getting there. This Gospel can be understood by suffi- 
cient study; and that study ought to be deemed a royal 
privilege. 





As we go to press word comes to us of the sudden death 
of ex. President Woolsey, at New Haven, on Monday morn- 
ing last. He has been gradually but surely failing for 
more than a year, and those who were acquainted with his 
condition will not be surprised to learn that the golden 
cord snapped at last suddenly and quietly. Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey will be one of the great names in the his- 
tory of the Republic. His mother was the sister of Timothy 
Dwight, the elder, whom, with Jeremiah Day intervening, 
he succeeded in the presidency of Yale, in 1846. He had al- 
ready enjoyed the advantages of an academic career as Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and at once put his hand to the helm in 
such vigorous fashion that his leadership was felt through- 
out the whole American educational system, and both our 
schools and colleges were started in that progressive move- 
ment which has characterized them ever since. Person- 
ally, he was a man of absolute simplicity, fearless, pene- 
trating, Spartan in his type, but gentle as a child and 
guileless in his Christian life. His modesty of manner and 
feeling was extreme, but, as has often been remarked in 
men of his class, did not prevent him from exercising 
a commanding personal influence. This was charac- 
teristic of him from his school days. Some subtle force 
carried him to the head, as the late Ur. Leonard Bacon 
once remarked: ‘‘ Woolsey and I have marched slong 
these many years together. But he had thestart at first, he 
has it now, and he will have it to the end.”’ It is not easy to 
analyze or to describe his power in the college pulpit. The 
perfect adaptation of the man, of his thought, his pure 
English diction, and of his intense, burning, tho angular 
manner, to the requirements of the place had much to do 
withit. The very men who were enraptured with what 
they heard from him in the college, would expect no such 
impression to be made by him even on intelligent congre- 
gations. He is the last of a great generation trained on the 
lofty plane and tothe very best ideals of au age that is 
past, Ne was also the first of the new; and while we see in 
him the closing of a period and tne last of a group of men 
who are not likely to be surpassed, we see in him the prom- 
ise ef the age to come and the lines of development 
and discipline on which it is to be formed. 


Mr. F. X. SCHOONMAKER, of the New Jersey State Board of 
Education, in a speech at the public high school com- 
mencement in Plainfield, N. J., last week, declared the 
establishment of parochial schools a menace to the public 
school system, and, according to the Plainfield Evening 
News, made the following statement: 

“A great many of the Roman Catholic priesthood themselves 

objected to the establishing of parochial schools, yet they had to 
establish them because commanded to. They had taken a vow 
of obedience to the decrees of the Church and were obliged to do 
what they were told so long as it was not illegal. If the main- 
tenance Of parochial schools were made illegal they would not 
be asked to keep the institutions, and the State Board proposed to 
ask the New Jersey Legislature to submit to the people for their 
adoption an amendment to the Constitution forbidding the es- 
tablishing of any school or system of schools that should take 
away from the public schools any who by either state law com- 
pulsion or personal preferment would otherwise attend the pub- 
lic schools.” 
There is no question that the education furnished by 
parochial schools is generally of an inferior character, and 
it is a matter of regret that they should be established. 
The public schools do the work for the children far better. 
But an attempt to prevent the establishing of parochial or 
private schools by constitutional amendment or otherwise, 
would, in our opinion, be extremely unwise. We do not 
believe any legislature likely to be elected in New Jersey 
would submit such an amendment, and we are surprised 
that the State Board of Education should think of asking 
it todoso. Itis asking the state to do a very tyrannical 
and unnecessary thing. It is the right and duty of the 
state, undoubtedly, to provide a system of public educa- 
tion and to insist by compulsory laws and otherwise that 
all children of sound mind shall receive instruction in the 
rudiments of learning; but to insist that they shall not 
receive this instruction in private or parochial schools or 
at home would be to invade individual rights. The effect 
of such a proposition would be a hot sectarian war. it 
would unite Catholics solidly, and it would rouse 
no small proportion of Protestants to strenuous oppo- 
sition. Many Lutherans believe in parochial schools 
and maintain them, and so do other Protestants. The State 
Board of Education of New Jersey would do a very wise 
thing to drop this matter at once. The legislature would 
be sure to drop it, and very quickly, too. 





THE Rev. Isaac M. Williams, of Mobile, Ala., called at 
this office last week. Mr. Williams first came to this city 
in 1856, having just purchased his freedom from slavery. 
When he arrived in this city, his first care wasto purchase 
the freedom of his mother, who was still aslave. He had the 
money, but he did not dare return to the South, for fear that 
his free papers would be disregarded. He went to Adams 
Express Company to see if they would purchase and for- 
ward his mother, but they, forsome business reason, feared 
to do that and sent Mr. Willams to the firm of Bowen & 
McNamee. They became interested in him and his object, 
and secured a draft from one of the banks, by which the 
old lady’s freedom was purchased and she was forwarded 
to New York by freight. She was literally dumped on the 
sidewalk in front of the dry-goods store of Bowen & Mc- 
Namee. Her son meanwhile had gone to New Haven, and 
his address for a time was unknown. The old lady was 
taken into the store, therefore, and all day long a stream of 
visitors poured in to see her in her plantation costume sit- 
ting quietly by, a free woman in a free state, She was 
housed for a few days in Brooklyn until the return of her 
son. In the mean time she told the story of her life to Miss 
Edna Dean Proctor, who wrote it and published one chap- 
ter a week in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. All this 
story Mr. Williams recalled to our mind during his brief 
visit last week. He supported his mother in her freedom 
until 1876, when she died. Since then he has been devoting 
himself to the cause of his race, and he is now engaged in 





ice, 


collecting contributions to put into operation an industrial 
school for colored people in Mobile. This school he wishes 
to make a home fer those who have been leading vagrant 
lives or have been arrested for petty offenses. He wishes 
to teach them how to make an honest living and pass g 
good life. He is warmly recommended and indorsed by 
several bishops and charitable societies North and South, 
He is himself the pastor of St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in Mobile. Itis a pleasure for us to commend 
him and his cause to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, 


A VERY important decision has just been announced by 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania under the Brooks’ Act, 
On appeal from the decision of the License Court of Phila. 
del phia, in the case of the Prospect Brewing Company, re- 
fusing a wholesale license, the Supreme Court bas over. 
ruled the court below and ordered a license to issue. The 
ground of the reversal is that, with respect to the issue of 
wholesale licenses the discretion of license courts is not go 
broad as in the case of retail licenses. Under the law, the 
court holds, the discretion of the judges of the court he. 
low extends to three points only: 1, Whether the appli. 
cant is a citizen of the United States; 2, whether he is of 
temperate habits, and 3, whether he is of gocd moral char 
acter. It holds that the question whether he is a “fit per 
son” to receive license is not a proper subject of inquiry, 
The decision of the court below was based, it appears, on 
the last named ground. The court below had evidence go. 
ing to show that the applicant had made a kind of drink 
called ‘* ambrosia,’’an alcoholic beverage, and sold it freely 
to unlicensed dealers, many of whom were deceived by 
false representations as to its character, and were thus in- 
duced by applicant to sell it contrary to law. This fact, in 
the judgment of the court below, indicated that the appli- 
cant was not a fit person or company to receive license, and 
it further found that, ‘‘so far as it was possible for a cor- 
poration to possess any moral character, it did not possess 
a good moral character.’’ The higher court refuses to treat 
the last proposition seriously. It ridicules it, and says that 
a corporation, which is an artificial, invisible, intangible 
thing cannot have a character of any kind. The persons 
who compose the corporation may have character, but the 
court doubts whether any of the ‘‘learned judges of the 
court below would have been willing to put his name to a 
return that the cfficers and directors of this corporation 
were respectively men of bad moral character.” If the 
court is rightin this ruling, no bar whatever as to charac- 
ter can be raised under the present law against a corpora- 
tion applying for wholesale license. The effect of the de- 
cision will, it is said, open the doors to every one of the 264 
unsuccessful applicants for wholesale licenses, and perhaps 
to as many others as choose to apply for them. It appears 
to be a serious blow to the efficiency of the Brooks’ Act. 


THE death of Maria Mitchell, on Friday last in Lynn, 
Mass., tho not unexpected among her intimate friends, 
comes to the public with a sudden shock. She leaves be 
hind her a name which can be compared only with that of 
Mary Somerville. Her mother’s family were Quaker, 
Folger by name. She was born at Nantucket where her 
father built an observatory on the top of his bank and em- 
ployed both of his daughters to assist him in astronomical 
work. She studied with Charles Pierce and taught in his 
school at Nantucket unti!, when eighteen years old, she 
became librarian of the Athenzeeum where she remained for 
twenty years, giving every spare moment to the study of 
the heavens. Shesoon proved to possess remarkable powers 
as an explorer and observer, especially of nebulz, comets, 
and, after her appointment at Vassar, of the sun’s spots 
and the satellites of Jupiter. It was while she had only 
her very modest apparatus at Nantucket and before she 
received the, superior telescope which was given to her by 
the ‘‘ women of America,’’ at the insti,ation of Elizabeth 
Peabody, that she made the grand discovery of a new 
comet, and won the King of Denmark’s gold medal anda 
copper medal struck by the Republic of San Marino. From 
this time on her light was no longer hidden. She was em- 
ployed on “ The American Nautical Almanack ” from its 
foundation. Previous to her appointment as Professor of 
Astronomy at Vassar she had visited the principal European 
observatories and been received with distinguished atten- 
tion among scientific men at the head of whom stood Hum- 
boldt, at Berlin, Leverrier, in Paris, and Sir George B. 
Airy, Astronomer Royal of England. What we have sup- 
posed to be the happiest and most congenial period of her 
life began with her appointment in 1865 as the astronomi- 
cal professor at Vassar and director of the observatory. 
For three years her father was with her, but after his death 
she worked on alone until 1888, when intimations of failing 
strength prompted her to resign. She was but seventy 
years old and the trustees took ne further action on the 
proposition than to grant her a long leave of absence. The 
hoped for improvement did not come and last Friday 
morning she expired within a few weeks of the end of her 
seventy-first year, full of honors. She held the well-earned 
degree of LL.D. from Dartmouth in 1852 and Columbia in 
1887. She was the first woman elected to the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. She was a member of numerous 
other scientific societies and President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Woman. Her writ- 
ings were mostly scientific, tho we remember a small 
volume containing just enough poems on Nantucket sub- 
jects to give a new illustration of the oft remarked connec- 
tion between mathematical genius and literary imagina- 
tion. 


THE New York, New Haven and Hartford Railway for the 
thirty-six years since the South Norwalk tragedy has been 
singularly free from casualties involving the loss of life. 
The catastrophe a few miles north of New Haven, last Sat- 
urday, tho it happily does not involve along list of vic- 
tims, inflicts on the country in the death of Miss Brigham, 
a loss that cannot be reckoned by numbers. What Miss 
Brigham was this whole community, and particularly the 
City of Brooklyn, and the host of pupils trained under her 
eye in Dr. West’s school in Brooklyn, know full well 
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When lately she accepted her appointment to the Presi- 
dency of Mouvt Holyoke, the unanimous feeling of this 
community was expressed by Dr. Talmage, tvhen he said 
at the Commencement exercises, ‘‘ Come back, Miss Brig- 
ham; women may change their minds. Change yours. 
Come back and we will send you all our children, our 
grandchildren, and drum up a great school besides.”” The 
gentlemen who honored Dr. West with a banquet at the 
Hamilton Club on the conclusion of his career, felt that 
they could not do so without sending Miss Brigham a 
tribute to show that tho they were debarred from a more 
immediate recogvition of her claims to a seat at the table 
they were not insensible to the controlling part she had 
taken in the school. Brightuas her past had been, still more 
was opening before her at Mount Holyoke. She had been 
trained there just after the death of Mary Lyon, and while 
the traditions of that remarkable woman wervw part of the 
atmosphere of the seminary. She bore on her thestampof 
that great woman, and learned torule in her own empire by 
the imperial force and gentleness of the really great moral 
pature she possessed. Strong as the call was from Brook- 
lyn to stay, or, as Dr, Talmage put it, to come back, the 
call to Mount Holyoke was stronger. Her whole heart 
yearned to take up the work there, and once more to put 
the institution, which may fairly be called the pioneer 
woman’s college, in the front rank with the other great 
institutions that have followed its lead. Teachers to do 
this work are rare. Mount Holyoke waited long for Miss 
Brigham: and there are no mysteries in life deeper or 
harder to bear than those to which the catastrophe which 
suddenly ended her earthly career on Saturday last be- 
longs. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON, appointed last week, the Hon- 
William Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
toGermany. Mr. Phelps had just returned to this country, 
asa member of the Commission appointed to adjust the 
Samoa question, bringing with bim a treaty that had been 
negotiated on the subject. The President at once greeted 
him with an honor wholly unsolicited on his part. The 
appointment is in every way a fitting one to be made. Mr. 
Phelps has four times been elected as a member of Congress 
from New Jersey, and has in that body shown himself to 
be a wise and prudent legislator and a brilliant debater. 
He is inthe fiftieth year of his age and is a well versed 
in all matters of international and diplomatic inter- 
course. We have no doubt that he will make a record, 
alike creditable to himself and the United States, in the 
new position which he is called to fill. Even the New York 
Times, with all its proclivity to find fault with President 
Harrison,admits that the appointmentis an admirable one. 


Dr. McDow, who has been on trial for the murder of 
Captain Dawson, was acquitted last Saturday. OnSunday 
he appeared at church, we are told, accompanied by his 
little daughter and his father-in-law, and received the 
“congratulations of his many friends,’’ some of whom were 
ladies. How sueh a thing could bein a civilized commu- 
nity we cannot imagine. The murder was a most shocking 
one. It was committed in Dr. McDow’s own house while 
Captain Dawson was remonstrating with him, probably 
threatening him, for his dishonorable attentions to a Swiss 
maida employed by Captain Dawson. The testimony in the 
case showed that Dr. McDow, who is a married man as al- 
ready indicated, had persecuted the girl with his attentions, 
seeking by all the arts known toa villain to accomplish 
her ruin. She was a girl of good character, and did not, it 
seems, suspect his treacherous intention. The prisoner 
did not deny that his motive was dishonorable. His only 
defense was that when he shot Captain Dawson he did it 
in self-defense, believing his own life to be in danger. The 
jury which tried him was composed of seven colored men 
and five white men. The counsel for the defense made no 
objection to the colored men, but evidently preferred them 
to respectable white men. The jury were out two hours, 
and returned with a verdict of not guilty. When he left 
the court-room a free man his ‘‘ black admirers,’’ we are 
told, followed him by the hundred to his own house, and 
in the evening he ‘‘ held a reception in the office where he 
so tenderly laid out the body of his victim.” In a conver- 
sation, he spoke of his large practice as a physician, and 
said he knew his patients would ‘‘excuse”’ his “‘little indis- 
cretion.” His “little indiscretion’! Is that the way 
Charleston society looks upon murder? Is tha; the way 
respectable women look upon his attempted crime against 
a pure, unsuspecting young member of their own sex ? 
Shame! Shame! 


WE are told that it is the “first time in the history of the 
state that any serious attempt has been made to convict a 
white man of social standing or good family connections 
of murder for the killing of another during a dispute.” 
This has been specially emphasized by the press and public 
men of South Carolina, and ‘‘great credit has been assumed 
for doing it, on the confessed ground that it was contrary 
to all their customs and traditions.’’ Weare sorry for the 
sake of those who would have redeemed the name of the 
State and done something to show that life and honor have 
some value in South Carolina, that the attempt should 
have resulted in such a signal failure. We turn from the 
dishonor done to Justice, to refer again to the curious fact 
that a mixed jury should have sat in the case. This scene 
occurred in the very city where the great Rebellion of 1861 
fired its first gun in the interest of slavery. Then colored 
people could not actas jurors, had no access to courts in 
suits brought by themselves, and could not testify before 
a court of justice in any case to which a white man was a 
party. Now, mixed juries, composed of white and colored 
persons, are not rare in the Southern States. The Su- 
breme Court of the United States has decided that, under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, no discrimination can be 
made on the ground of race or color in empaneling juries. 


in the legal status of colored people at the South. Who can 
doubt that the world moves not backward, but forward? 
And considering all the facts of their antecedent condition, 
the colored people have advanced from that condition quite 
as rapidly as could have reasonably been expected. A 
still further advance awaits them in the future. What 
they want chiefly istime and education. These two causes 
willin the end secure to them a practical and full recog- 
nition of all their rights as citizens of the United States. 


....The Wisconsin liquor-dealers, in their state associa- 
tion, held a sort of jubilation last month over their success 
in dealing with temperance legislators. Their annual re- 
port says: : 

“Such members of past legislatures as had dared to introduce 
or advocate temperance or prohibition bills, and were again 
seeking a seat in the law-making body of our state, received our 
especial attention. If we didnot succeed in shutting out from 
re-election each and every one of these candidates .. . if 
Prohibitionists were elected, it was, nevertheless, a fact that all 
candidates for re-election who ever advocated the adoption of 
temperance or prohibitory measures in the legislature have been 
defeated.” 

How does the voting mavhood of Wisconsin relish such talk 
asthis? Isit really true that no one dares to introduce a 
temperance or prohibitory measure? Is the lash of the old 
slave-master of the South now wielded on the free citizens 
of Wisconsin by the liquor-drivers ? 


....Mayor Chapin of Brooklyn appointed a Park Com- 
mission last week to consist of General Woodward, the Rev. 
Dr. R. S. Storrs and Theodore F. Jackson. It will be re- 
membered that Dr. Storrs had previously resigned because 
the power of the Commission was practically nothing at all. 
The annoying limitations have since been removed, how- 
ever, and it is thought that his appointment was made 
by bis own consent. The Commission, however, bids fair 
to be short-handed during the summer; Mr. Jackson is al- 
ready in Europe, General Woodward is on the eve of depart- 
ure and Dr. Storrs will soon leave for his summer vacation. 
The old Board has resigned. We trust that Dr. Storrs and 
the others will accept and that matters may be so arranged 
that the parks will not be neglected during the summer 
absence of the Commissioners. We certainly commend 
Mayor Chapin for his endeavor to give his city a first-class 
Park Commission. 


.... We are very glad to see that public opinion has been 
aroused against the cruel fashion of docking horses’ tails. 
A law has been recently passed in Massachusetts making 
it a crime punishable by imprisonment or a fine of not less 
than $100. We wish that asimilar law might be passed 
by every state in which the custom prevails. There is a 
difference between docking a horse’s tail and banging it. 
In the latter, simply the hair is cut, and this may be de- 
fended upon the ground of cleanliness in our dirty streets; 
but to dock the horse’s tail is toinflict an unreasonable 
and unjustifiable cruelty upon the noble animal. The 
bone and the flesh and the nerves are cut in a manner ago- 
nizing to the horse. Not only is it to our mind a most un- 
beautiful fashion, but more than that it is a most cruel 
one which ought to be prohibited by law everywhere as in 
Massachusetts. 


....We are glad to observe that Governor Nicholls, of 
Louisiana, has issued a proclamation directing the sheriffs 
and other law officers to see to it that the laws of the state 
are enforced against prize fights therein. His design is to 
prevent the prize fight between Sullivan and Kilrain, 
whicb is arranged to come off in that state. These two 
pugilistic animals, walking on two legs when sober enough 
to use either, have been in training for this contest for sev- 
eral months; and last week the Sun of this city devoted no 
less than five columns to the description of the process of 
their training. Weare of the opinion tbat such journal- 
ism is very far from serving the interests of good morality, 
and should be sorry to think it acceptable tothe great mass 
of its readers. 


..--The Ohio Republicans have concluded to take Gov- 
ernor Foraker for a third term. He seems to bea very pop- 
ular man; but it will require all his popular strength to 
overcome the objection of Ohioans to a thirdterm. The 
Hon. Johu B. believes in the spectacular in politics. He 
likes and seems to inspire noisy demonstrations. The plat- 
form, which is the first to be adopted since Harrison was 
inaugurated, warmly approves the National Administra- 
tion and comes out strong for Protection, especially tor 
wool-growers. Ohioshould be safely Republican this year. 


...-Alluding to Governor Hill’s veto of the Excise Bill, 
the Christian Advocate says: 

“His style is undignified and abusive: he is the hardest man to 
suit in any legislation designed to restrict the liquor traffic that 
this country has ever seen; and the saloon-keepers, distillers, 
beer-brewers and the rum element of the country generally 
make the air ring with shouts every time his name is men- 
tioned.” 
These are just the shouts that please the Governor. He 
and ‘‘ the rum element ” are delighted with each other, 


....The death of Simon Cameron leaves only two surviv- 
ors of the array of men who served with President Lincoln 
in Cabinet positions. Seward and Chase and Fessenden 
and Stanton are gone; Welles and Bates and Blair; Speed 
and Dennison and Smith; and finally Cameron. Only 
John P. Asherand Hugh McCulloch, who was Secretary of 
the Treasury a month before Lincoln was assassinated, now 
remain. 


....According to a decree published by the Minister of 
Education, no clergyman canin Italy be an inspector or 
director of a State school. This1s bused upon a recent law to 
the effect that the local control of schools should be in the 
hands of heads of families, who would naturally take a 
deep interest in their welfare. Of course the leading object 
is to cut the schools loose from clerical oversight and in- 





This is a wonderful change, in a comparatively short time, 






-...We find it difficult to believe that the Catholic Re 
view knows what it is saying when it asserts that the “real 
difficulty is for Protestants to believe anything at all.” If 
it does, it says it, we suppose, to deceive its own co-religion- 
ists, who believe or reject at the command of the Church. 
Protestants do not find that an intelligent and reverent 
searching of the Scriptures makes belief difficult. 


....There is to be at least one colored priest in the next 


Episcopal General Convention—the Rev. Thomas Cain, of 
' Texas, who was a slave before the War, and who has en- 


tered the ministry of the Church in the regular way. Will 
South Carolina refuse to sit in the Convention with him? 
Will the Convention refuse him a seat? It will be interest- 
ingif it does; it will be embarrassing if it doesn’t. 


....Mr. Gladstone is reported by his friends to be cunsid- 

eriug the question whether it would be practicable to take 

the British Empire to pieces and then put it together again 

in such a fashion that its separate nationalities would hold 

to the Crown a relation similar to that which the states of : 
the United States hold to the Union. This is a big ques- 

tion for even a Gladstone to consider. 


....Eleven cities in this state have entirely omitted to 
take any action in compliance with the requirements of the 
Civil Service Law of the state, regulating municipal ap- 
pointments to office. This a gross delinquency on the part 
of the authorities in these cities, that ought to be promptly 
corrected. It is a glaring disobedience of law by those 
whose duty it is to obey the laws. 


.... The facts are increasingly coming to the knowledge 
of the public that strongly indicate the complicity of the 
Clan-na-Gael organization with the murder of Dr. Cronin. 
The murder was undoubtedly the result of a conspiracy; 
and this organization seems to have been involved in it. 
Pour in the light, and let justice be done, no matter where 
or whom it strikes, 


...-The Court of Appeals of this state has decided tha 
the law enacted June 4th, 1888, providing for the infliction 
of the death penalty by electricity, has no application to 
crimes committed before the Ist of January, 1889, and that 
for such crimes, they involve capital punishment, hanging 
is the legal mode of inflicting the penalty. The law itself 
is perfectly clear on this point. 


.... We are glad to havethe Philadelphia Press seconding 
our suggestion that County Local Option should be asked 
for in Pennsylvania. It says: 

“Twenty-nine Pennsylvania counties have declared for Prohi- 
bition by majorities aggregating very nearly 50,000 votes. Why 
should not those twenty-nine counties have their will?” 

Who ean give any valid reason to the contrary ? 


....- The death of General Simon Cameron, of Pennsylva 
nia, who had passed his ninetieth birthday, terminates 
the career of a remarkable man, who, in his day, wasa 
great power in the politics of Pennsylvania. A great 
statesman he was not, but a successful manager of men he 
was in an eminent degree. He was a member of President 
Lincoln’s Cabinet. 


---.-The new Directory of Brooklyn contains 195,220 
names, which, if we estimate each name as representing 41¢ 
persons, would give to the ‘City of Churches” a popula- 
tion of 878,526. This puts Brooklyn ahead of Chicago; or 
rather did till Chicago last week annexed suburbs which 
increased its population to about 1,200,000. 


....Herbert Spencer says that the railroad corporations 
of England annually spend about two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in keeping all things lovely between them 
and the British Parliament. This means that some mem- 
bers of Parliament have votes to sell, and actually sell 
them. 


‘““HEAR ye him” is the salutation which, in respect to 
Jesus of Nazareth, God addressed to this world on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. This Jesus was the living, 
walking and talking Oracle of God. God spake to mankind 
through him. 


...-Dr. Meyer, in his commentary on the Ephesians, 
speaks of Christ in his divine and pre-human nature, as 
“the creative organ of the Father.’’ This accords with the 
language used in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where it is 
said of Christ: ‘‘ By whom also he [God] made the worlds.”’ 
Other epistles give the same idea. 


....Faith is sometimes spoken of as the gift of God, be- 
cause resulting from the influences of the Holy Spirit. It 
is, however, not the less an ézereise of the human mind. 
God never does the act of believing for the sinner. This is 
his act, whatever be the influence that leads him to it. 
Unless he believes he will perish. 


...-Paul, when about to close his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, said: 

* Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good comfort, 
be of one mind, live in peace; and the God of love and peace 
shall be with you.” (II Cor., xiii, 11.) 

This is one of the best farewells that ever found expression 
in language. The apostle’s affections were in it. 


....The adorable Trinity impressively appears in these 
words: “ For through him [Christ] we both [Jews and Gen- 
tiles] have access by one Spirit [the Holy Spirit] unto the 
Father.” (Ephes. ii, 2-18.) This “* access’’ has three rela- 
tions. It is unto the Father; it is through Christ the Son 
of God; and it is by the Spirit. Thisis a profoundly doc- 
trinal statement. 


....‘* The wrath of God” is a phrase that frequently oc- 
curs in the Bible, and, as there used, is far from being a 
meaningless phrase. What it representsis his pure and 
absolute disapproval of moral evil, and his purpose of pun- 
ishment in the absence of repentance and faith in Christ. 
God himself has a moral nature, and is a holy being, and 
is necessarily opposed tosin. Those who think otherwise 





of him, have false views of the great Jehovah. 
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Religions 6 Intelligence. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 





BY THE REV. W. H. LEWARS, 





Tus body met at Allegheny City in its thirty-fourth 
biennial session, June 12th-22d. It is the most con- 
servative and at the same time the most aggressive wing 
of the Lutheran Church in this country, and represents 
about eleven hundred ministers, It is recognized as 
Low Church in its usages. It was organized in 1820, be- 
ing the oldest general Lutheran body inthe country. 

The principal institutions under its supervision are 
located at Gettysburg, Penn., and Springfield, O. It free- 
ly fraternizes with the Christian world in general, and 
repudiates the exclusivism held in other general bodies 
of the Church under the declaration: ‘‘ Lutheran pulpits 
for Lutheran ministers only and Lutheran altars for Lu- 
theran communicants only.” The total number of dele- 
gates present was 194, representing 1,324 churches and 
146,556 communicants, comprising about one-eighth of 
the entire Lutheran body. The business of the Synod 
is conducted in the English language, altho there are a 
considerable number of Swedes and Norwegians in its 
communion, 

The Rev. Dr. McKnight, President of the Pennsyl!va- 
nia College, was chosen president. The various Boards 
of the Church occupied much of the time.’ The uggre- 
gate beneficence reached the sum of $500,000. Among 
other encouraging features in the foreign mission work, 
a college has been founded in India. Messrs. 8. G. 
Watts and son contributed $10,000 toward its support. 

A prosperous coffee plantation is in opcration in con- 
nection with a mission field in Africa. -A steamboat to 
ply on the St. Paul River is about being built in Eng- 
land for the use of the mission. 

The Home Board supports 131 missions, having a ‘otal 
enrollment of 10,830 communicants. There i3 a paculiar 
advantage presented to this Church in its work in the 
West, arising from the fact that itis the only polyglo: 
Church in this country, and that thousands of Germans. 
Swedes and Norwegians emigrate to the far West an- 
nually, all of whom are Lutherans by birth. 

A prosperous publication house is located at Puila- 
delphia, which made liberal donations to the various 
Boards engaged in evangelistic work. 

The question of most exciting interest and which 
threatened disturbance in the Church, was the edoption 
of a ‘*Common Service.” Historically the Lutheran 
Church is liturgical. This feature bad for the last 
twenty-five years been greatly on the decline, and much 
diversity of form existed. There being a manifest de- 
sire for a common service for all English-speaking 
Lutherans six years ago, a joint committee was formed 
by the General Synod, the General Synod South and the 
General Council, to compile such a service, taking the 
Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth century as the basis, 
which in the main correspond with that of the Church 
of England, known as the liturgy of Edward VI. The 
Committee of the General Synod presented the result of 
the labors of the joint committee, which after much ex- 
citing debate was adopted. A strong prejudice exists 
against liturgical service in this branch of the Church, 
and the one presented by the committee being the ex- 
tremest of its kind, was received with no great degree of 
unanimity. It was evident from the discussions that 
there were three distinct opinions—one that the 
Church needs no liturgy at all; another tbat the cld and 
simpler form was all that was demanded, and a third in 
favor of the new form. 

A compromise was finally effected by a decision that 
both forms be published, and thus the danger at one 
time threatening a division in the Church was averted. 
In view of this action, a resolution was adopted declar- 
ing the continuance of the old order isto be in no way 
construed as antagonistic to the new or common order. 
The General Council representing the exclusive and High 
Church element of the Lutheran Church have adopted 
the latter service. The Rev. M. Valentine, D.D., presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, and 
who voices the sentiments of the Low Church side of the 
General Synod, resigned as a member of the joint com- 
mittee. Another question of great interest was the re- 
port of a committee appointed to devise a scheme of 
Bible studies in accord with the Christian year, for the 
use of Sunday-schools. The committee proposed such 
modifications in the international series as would recog- 
nize the great Christian festivals—Christmas, Easter and 
Whitsuntide—and avoid the incongruity of having the 
crucifixion of our Lord asa lesson on Christmas, The 
Synod did not accept the proposition; but it is quite 
probable that the Church will in the near future lay the 
international scheme aside. 

Synod adjourned to meet two years hence at Lebanon, 

Penn. 
LITITZ, PENN. 


> 


...In the Assembly of the Church of Scotland last month 
the practice of students preaching before license was severe- 
ly condemned. A commsittee was appointed to consider the 
subject. The membership of the Churchis reported at 581, 
568, an increase of 2,566. 








RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A FINE new Catholic cathedral of red sandstone was 
consecrated in Providence, R. I., last Sunday. 


....It is reported that Archbishop Corrigan, of this city, 
has been summoned to Rome, where he will be appointed 
Cardinal. 


....The removal of the headquarters of the Southern 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions from Baltimore to 
Nashville bas caused some friction. 


....In view of the prevalence of ritualism and rational- 
ism, the General Council of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church advises members of the Church who remove to 
places where the Church has no congregations to unite with 
‘**some one of our sister evangelical Churches, and not with 
any Church in which either ritualism or rationalism pre- 
vails.”’ 


...-At the recent annual meeting of the Dunkards in 
Harrisburg, Va., it was decided to be wrong fora Dunk- 
ard, attending a meeting of another denomination, to rise 
when Christians are invited to stand up. A queer decision, 
this. It would seem that it could hardly be wrong for a 
Duvkard to confess himself a Christian anywhere. lt was 
decided, with better reason, that ministers must not use 
tobace >. 


...-The complainants respecting a new reredos in St. 
Paul’s, London, have obtained from the Court of the 
Queen’s Bench a mandamus to Bishop Jackson, requiring 
him to allow proceedings to be taken to test the legality of 
the erection of the reredos. The Court examined his 
reasons for refusal, and pronounced against them rather 
severely. His language was general; his facts were wrong; 
his law was bad; and bis censure on litigiousness was more 
fitted for the pulpit than for the forum. 


....An evangelisiic campaign in Atchison, Kansas, by 
Dr. Munhall, has been attended with excellent results, 
There were 800 who confessed faith in Christ and about 
600 gave their pames to the pastors of the churches direct- 
ly connected with the revival,viz., Presbyterian; Methodist 
Episcopal; Christian; Methodist Episcopal, South, Congre- 
gational; Lutheran and Baptist. The German ministers 
attended. Some Episcopalians and Roman Cathclics 
were also converted and manifested interest in the geve- 
ral work. 


...-The General Council of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, at its recent session in Boston, passed the foliow 
ing: . 

“* Wuereas this Church recognizes the episcopate as an office, 
and not as an order; therefore: 

“No person who has held the office of Lishop in another 
Churcb, coming into this Church, shall ordain, confirm, or per- 
form any other act of the Episcopal office in this Church until 
be shall be so authorized by definite action of the General Coun- 
cil.” 


_.... The Committee of Fifteev, A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., 
chairma?, appointed at the Cleveland meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board to ** consider the relation of the Board to the 
Churches and individuals who make it their missionary 
agent, and the expediency, in view of the facts which they 
may ascertain, of securing a closer union between them- 
especially including the subject of the selection of Corpor- 
ate Members,” is codifying the replies it has received from 
circulars sent to pastors and laymen asking these questions: 

“1. Do you think thata changein the mode of electing Cor- 
porate Members is desirable, or do you favor the continuance of 
the present method ? 

2. If a change should seem desirable and expedient, what 
method of election would you recommend in place of the one now 
in use ? 

“3. The present limit of Corporate Membership is two hun 
dred and fifty; do you think that this should be enlarged, and if 
so, how much? 

“4. Have youany additional suggestions to offer concerning 
the closer relation of the Board to the contributing churches?” 


.... The following resolutions, bearing cn tbe race ques- 
tion, are said to have been introduced in the Episcopal 
“Church Commission for Work Among the Colored People”’ 
at its meeting, June 6th, and laid over till its October ses- 
sion. TheChurchman understands that they were favored 


* by five of the nine members present: 


“*Resol -et, That itis the judgment of this Commission. as the re- 
sult of its experience. that the work committed to it cannot be 
carried on withthe measure of success which the Church has a 
right to demand, unless (1) The means of direct communication 
between the Commission and the laborers in the field, and its 
power of directing them be greatly enlarzed: or, (2) An inde- 
pendent missionary episvopale be created, Laving charge of this 
great missionary work, and working either with or without an 
organized commission, as to the Church shall seem best. 

* Resolved, That the chairmau of the Commission be requested 
to communicate this resolution to the Board of Managers, and 
request them to cause it to be brought before the House of Bish- 
ops and the House of Deputies at the coming session of the 
General Convention.” 


... Lutheran pastors and laymen in this city and vicinity 
have been holding conferences on the subject of union 
of three of the general bodies. A fourth conference will be 
held next September. The following are the points of the 
Plan of Union they are discussing: 


“ First.—All who call themselves Lutheran must without res- 
ervation accept the principle that the Scriptures alone are the 
rule and norm of faith and life. 

“Second.—Tbat the Scriptures dare only be explained by the 
Scriptures, and that human reason be only allowed the part of 
simple appropriation and assimilation, but not the power of de- 
cision, according to the logic of natural reason—but this without 
being irrational. 

*Third.—That all Lutherans find such explanation of the 
Scriptures in the Confessions of the Lutheran Church above- 
named. 

“ Fourth.—All those, therefore, who accept the said Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Church without reservation in their his- 
torical sense as the authentic explanation of the Scriptures by 
the Scriptures, stand upon the same. foundation and should 
therefore outwardly also occupy a position of mutual recognition. 


** Fifth.—The misunderstandings and divisions, called forth by 
the peculiar development of the Lutheran Church here upon 
this Western Continent, shuuld be removed on the basis of the 
fundamental! principles above stated.” 


.... The Rock gives an account of a very curious case 
of popular patronage io a part of Birmingham, known as 
Deritend. According to the conditions on which the Church 
of St John’s was endowed, all householders are entitled to 
a voice ia the choice of rector or incumbent. At a recent 
election there were three candidates—an old resivent, the 
Rev. J.C. Sneath, the Rev. L. H. Davies, who ‘ dropped 
down from the skies’’ upon the wondering electors, and the 
Rev. J O. West, a “laborious, devoted’ curate at Spark- 


‘brook. Mr. Sneath was suspected of being a ritualist, but 
‘in bis speeches—they made a campaign of it—he strenu- 
‘ously denied the impeachment. Among the inducements 
. he presented to the electors to vote for him were, that he 


had ‘‘nosuch expensive commodity as grown-up daugh- 
ters” (alluding to the grown-up daughters of the former 
incumbent); that he would not live at a distance from the 
church, as did the former chaplain; that he would have 
the ‘best curate money could procure’; and that he weuld 


entertain his friends, if elected, with ‘no dinner of six 
' courses,’”’ but with ‘‘a plain joint and a pudding.” Mr, 


Davies bad nothing to say about grown-up daughters or 
puddings, but gave the electors to understand that he was 
bent on reforms. He ruvg the changes against “sleek deans 
and gaitered can»as,’’ thus indicating that he would culti- 
vate vei her sleekness nor gaiters. As to Mr. West, says 
The Rock, his ‘‘addresses were unfortunately more like 
sermons than election addresses,’’ and they ‘“‘grated on the 
ears’’ of the more reverential. But he won notwithstand- 
ing. The poll stood: West, 6,072; Sneath, 5,038; Davies, 167, 
Evidently the people did not want a reformer. Each can- 
didate was atan expense of from $1,000 to $1,500, *‘much 
mud was to-sed about,” aud much “‘ill-feeling”’ was created, 
The yearly income is $2,250. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
DIXON W. W.. ord. at Mt. Hermon, Peon. 
FURMAN, CHaAs. B., ord at Roger’s Ford, Penn. 
SANDERSON, ELIsHA, ord in Greenville, N. H. 


SANBORN, Joun I., Waterboro, Me., accepts call to 
East Washington, N. H 


TAFT, GEORGE W., ord. in First ch., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
TAYLOR, ELwyn Osmer, ord. in Billerica, Mass. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEN, LYMAN W., Pres. ch, St. Louis, Mo., called to 
Belleville Avenue ch., Newark, N. J. 


Bagpo™. GEORGE S., ac-epts call to Plymouth ch., Fargo, 





CAMPBELL, CLEMENT C., Granby, called to Kent, Conn 

CHRYSLER. JEREMIAH M.., Stillwater, N. Y., (Pres.), ac- 
cepts ca)] to Blandford, Mass. 

COLLIER, THomAs J., Oberlin Seminary, becomes assist 
aut pastor Jennings Avenue ch,, Cleveland, O. 


CUTTING, HEnry P., Hudson, Mass., accepts call to Fran- 
conia, N. H 


FAY, PREscoTT, Cambridge, Mass. , calied to Quechee, Vt. 
GRAY, WILLIAM J., becomes pastor at Fort Scott, Kan. 
KENT, EvartTs, Atlanta, Ga., accepts call to Eldora, Ia. 
LADE, James, Eliot, called to First ch , Wells, Me. 


LAWRENCE, EpwaArpD A., accepts call to First ch., Balti- 
more, Md. 


LEONARD, DELAVAN L., ca'led to Bellevue, O. 


McLEOD, JAmMEs, Second Pres. ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
called to First cb., Albany, N. Y. 

MOORE, C. A., of Meth. ch., Plattville, Ont., accepts call 
to Palmyra, Wis. 

—- JOSEPH T., Wayne, accepts call to Shabbona, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


DURRILE. ARCHIBALD, accepts call to Superior, Wis. 


EASTMAN, GEoRGE P., Yale Divinity School, becomes as- 
sistant pastor Porter ch., Brockton, Mass, 


FERGUSSON, E. Morris, inst., in Phillipsburg, N. J. 


JENKINS, H. D.,D.D., Freeport, Ill., called to Second ch., 
Ciucinnati, 


JOHNSON, HENRY, removes from Big Rapids, Mich., to 
South Bend, Ind. 

MITCHELL, Stuart, D.D.,, inst. at Mt. Carmel, Penn. 

POOR, WILLIAM G., inst. in Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

REITINGER, PHILIP, ord. in Cleveland, O. 

ROBINSON, P. J., inst. in Winthrop, Me. 

SIMS, FELIX R., ord. in Talladega, Ala. 

STANTON, JAMEs, accepts call to Eaton, Vol. 

TAGGART, CHARLEs E , accepts call to Red Cloud, Neb. 

THRALL, HoMER, accepts call to Ceredo, W. Va. 

TORBET, ALBERT. Grand Blanc, Micb., resigns. 

TORREY, STEPHEN, died recently in Honesdale, Pepn., 
aged 80. 


VINCENT, THomAs H., East Marshfield, accepts call to 
Orleans, Mass. 


a W. W., removes from Jonesville to Cassopdlis, 
ich. 


WHYTE, GeorGE, Huntsburgb, O., accepts eall to Tawas 
City and E. Tawas, Mich. 


WOODWARD, FrRANcIs C., Annawan, IIl., accepts call to 
Aurora, Mo. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BROWN, Artuor S., ord. priest in Garden City, N. Y. 


— DANIEL, accepts rec*orship St. Luke’s, Pittsburg, 
enn. 


HUNT, Geo. H., acceptscall toSt. Martia’s, Radnor, Penn. 
JOHNSTON, H. D., ord. priest in Deaver, Col. 

RAINEY, FREDERICK G., ord , priest at Hudson, N. Y. 
ROCH, H. H., ord. priest in Metuchen, N. J. 

SMITH. E. B., ord priest in Metuchen, N. J. 

THRUSH, J. W., ord. priest in Detroit, Mich. 

WILEY, WILLIAM, ord. priest in Garden City, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS, A. L.. ord. priest in Denver, Col. 


WILSON, Wo. Waite. Kittanning, Penn., accepts rector 
ship St. Mark's. Chicago, TIL 





WOTTON, W. H., ord. priest in Detroit, Mich. 
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School and College. 


Tue friends of Rutgers College have reason to feel high- 
ly encouraged over the progress which it has made since 
Dr. Gates’s accession to the presidency in 1882. During this 
period over 14,000 volumes have been added to the library ; 
the standard of scholarship has been raised, both by new 
requirements for admission and by a rigid insistence upon 
the faithfulness in study, and the maintenance of a bizh 
moral cbaracter as necessary to graduation; cheating in the 





dismissal; certain subjects in science, particularly in the 
German and French languages, have been introduced; 
physical development by appropriate gymnastic exercises 
has been made compulsory; the classical department has 
been re-organized and made one of-the best in the country ; 
new emphasis and impulse have been given to the pursuit 
of modern languages; more laboratory work, with greater 
facilities of room and teaching, has been assigned to special 
students; brilliant stereopticon views are much employed 
in the illustration of architecture, Greek and Roman life, 
astronomy and physics, and the number of students has 
been increased from 116 to 193. Within the past year four 
new professorships have been created and manned, name- 
ly, those in biolouy, entomology. botany and horticulture, 
an adjunct in geology; while two new assistant professors 
have been provided in the department of physics, mathe- 
matics, composition and elocution. Mr. Heath, a trustee, 
gave, just before his death a few months since, $10,000 to 
the college treasury. Another trustee gave $25,000, and 
sill another handed over an additional $25,000. Itis note- 
worthy that all these gifts came from trustees who are in- 
timately acquainted with the inner working and spirit of 
the institution, and who have shown their faith in its 
future by their large beuefactions. The corner-stone of a 
noble dormitory, capable of accommodating over 100 stu- 
dents, was laid at the commencement last week by the do- 
nor, Mr. G. E. Wirants, of Bergen Point. This building 
will cust about $80000. The President’s remarks, on ac- 
cepting the gift, were exceptionally felicitous. While ap- 
preciating the Jiberality and the wisdom of the donor, they 
conveyed also theidea that the college reflected the highest 
honor upon the donor in the acceptance of his princely 
gift, since that gift would perpetuate his name and services 
to the cause of Chri.tian education forever. The same day 
the Alumni Dioner was celebrated in one of the spacious 
rooms of New Jersey Hall, which has just been completed 
at a cost of $40,000 bythe State. This building contains 
spacious and admirably fitted laboratories for carrying on 
experiments in the interest of agriculture and for the sci- 
eutific department in general. Altogether, since Presi- 
dent Gates took the helm seven years ago over $200,000 has 
been added in buildings and invested funds to the resources 
of the college. Norare the trustees yet satisfied. They 
want a still larger endowment. They voted the other 
day to expend $3,000 immediately for improved apparatus 
in the department of electrical engineering. And they 
aim to make the institution as progressive and efficient as 
any in this country. 


.... The degrees were conferred at old Yale on Wednes- 
day last. Tuesday was Alumni Day. Chauncey M. Depew 
delivered a fine address before the Law School and Pro- 
fessor H. C. Wood, of the University of Pennsylvania 
spoke before the Medical School. The Alumni elected 
Thomas C. Sloane, of New York as member of the Corpo- 
ration. John A. Porter, of Hartford, was his competitor. 
In the commencement exercises H. F. Walker, of Detroit, 
was salutatorian, and W. A McQuaid, of New Haven, vale- 
dictorian. Honorary degrees were conferred as follows: 
M.A.—Morgan G, Bulkeley, Governor of Connecticut; 
Augustus H. Fenn, Judge of the Superior Court of Connec- 
ticut; Willow P. Hall, 72, Judge of the Court of Appeals 
of Missouri; George M, Sharp, Baltimore; John Sloane, 
New York City; William Douglass Sloane, New York City; 
Timothy Lester Woodruff, ’79, Brooklyn, N. Y. D.D.— 
The Rev. John R. H. DeForest, of Sendai, Japan, ’68; the 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College, a 
graduate of Oxford; the Rev. Gardiner S. Plumley, Green- 
field Hill, Conn., ’50, and the Rev. P. P. Waldenstrom, of 
Christiania, Sweden. LL.D.—Henry L. Dawes, ’39, United 
States Senator from Massachusetts; Fravcis M. Finch, 
49, Judge of the Court of Appeals in New York State: 
Daniel C. Gilman, ’52, President of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Professor Horatio E. Wood, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. At the annual dinner President Dwight gave 
an account of a prosperous year for the University. Among 
the speakers were Senator Hawley, Secretary Noble, Mark 
Twain and Chauncey M. Depew. President Dwight an- 
nounced that since the publication of the President’s report, 
Dr. Alvin Talcott, of Guilford, had presented the College 
With $25,000 to be used to founda Greek professorship. 
Within a few days three more gifts had been received. G. 
W. Nichols, of Norwalk, class of 1835, had given $5,000, the 
income to be used for any purpose; two nieces of Henry C. 
Kobinson, of Hartford, daughters of the late L. B. Robin- 
son, had given $5,000 to establish a W. L. Storrs professor- 
ship in the law school; the third gift was $5,000 from the 
New York Alumni Association, The President (Wednesday), 
had just received a word of promise that the late Thomas G. 
Waterman, ’86, of Colorado, had expressed the desire that 
$40,000 of his fortune be given the academical department 
toestablish two scholarships. The heirs of Scott Hurd had 
just sent a check for $5 000 tobe used to found a scholar- 
ship to be known as the Seott Hurd Scholarship. In regard 
to the proposed gymnasium, Dr. Dwight said the New York 
committee had just sent hima dispatch stating that $150- 
000, the sum needed, had been raised. The total gifts 
since January were over $200,000, and the total gifts since 
he became president, $750,000 in cash, and a legacy of $200,- 
000. A new college building was needed, as well as a large 
addition tothe means of education. The donor of the new 


a building is Mrs. M. A. Osborne, of New York 


....Ehe Northwestern University, at Evanston, [1., 
Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL D., president, closed its 
thirty-fourth year with a total attendance for the year of 
1,449. In college of liberal arts, 286; medicine, 183; law, 
137; theology (Methodist Episcopal), 190; academic, 460; 
pharmacy, 121; art, 24: dentistry, 13; music, 60. Of these it 
has graduated 308. In liberal arts, 36; law, 74; medicine, 
51; pharmacy, 27; theology, 36; art, 7; music, 10; dentistry, 
6; academics, 61. The attendance is an increase of 120 over 
that of the previous year, and the professors and instruct- 
ors now number 167. The work, in all its colleges, re- 
quired for entrance is steadily enlarged. The past year has 
been marked by good work in all departments, and in the 
literary classes especially by much religious interest and 
growth. The baccalaureate was by President Cummings, 
and the annual sermon before the University Christian 
Association was by P.S. Henson, D.D., of Chicago. The 
week was crowded with meetings, contests and anniversa- 
ries. A special attraction was the formal opening of the 
new Dearborn Observatory, with a strong and elaborate 
address by President Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University, the Hon. James B. Hobbs, of Chicago, 
donor of the building, presiding. The observatory is now 
thoroughly equipped and in charge of Prof. George W. 
Hough. The next collegiate year will open September Lith, 
and will be marked by a special increase of at least $50,000 
in the annual income for current expenses, owing to the 
great advance in the value of the Chicago property owned 
by the University, and occupied by the Grand Pacific 
Hotel. It is re valued every tenth year, and the rental‘is 
six per cent. on the valuation. It cost $8,000 in 1854; isnow 
valued at nearly one million. 


....Dr. A.G@ Haygood,General Agent of the Jobn F.Slater 
Fund, in his annual report, just published, states that aid 
has beed given to forty schools, all in the Southern States, 
in sums ranging from $400 to $5,000, aggregating $44,310. 
Dr. Haygood says: 

“1. There has never, at any time in the past, been so much 
thought concentrated upon the subject of education in the 
South by Southern people as now. . . . There is universal 
agreement that the people must, at any cost, have betterschools 
—schools that shall extend their term and better their teach- 
ing. 

“2. The money expended and appropriated shows how deeply 
the Southern conscience is stirred up as to its obligation to pro- 
videat public expense for the elementary e :ucation of the chil- 
dren ofall the people. Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lica, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky expended in 1888 upon pub- 
lic schools $10,926,000; of this sum $5,165,000 went to the educa- 
tion of the colored people; about $3,100,000 to the public schoois 

-the rest to the higker training schools. The entire sum ex- 
pended by these states since 1870 upon Negro education is about 
$37,000,000. 

“3. The facis show that there isa real and substantial gain 
upon the fearful illiteracy of the South; not enough for boast- 
ing, but enough to inspire hope and endeavor for the future. 
In the twelve states mentioned above the white school popula- 
tion for 1838 was 3,383,618, an increase of 19 per cent. as compared 
with 1882; the total white ‘enrollment’ in the schools was 
1,997,658, an increase of 37 per cent. The total colored school 
population for 1888 was 2,057,990, an increase of 14 per cent.; the 
total colored ‘enrollment’ in the schools was 985.522, an increase 
of 34per cent. These figures mean: the increase in the number 
attending the public schools, for both races, is relatively greater 
than the increase of population.” 


....At Harvard, 217 seniors received degrees on Wednes- 
day. Five men were made Doctors of Veterinary Me‘i- 
cine, and seventeen Doctors of Dentistry. These figures 
show a great gain in the number of graduates in these de- 
partments, and indicate the prosperous condition of these 
later additions to the University. The degiee of M.D. was 
conferred upon fifty-seven men, and that of LL B. upon 
twenty-eight, which are somewhat smaller classes than 
those of last year. Three men received the degree of D.B., 
one that of S.B., twenty-three that of A.M., two that of 
S.D., and four that of Ph.D. and A.M. Eleven degrees 
were given out, of course, making, with the honorary de- 
grees, 378 degrees conferred in all. The honorary degrees 
were as follows: A.M.—Oliver Wendell Holmes, George 
Wallis Haren,Jonathan Baxter Harrison and Hiram Francis 
Mills. D.D.—Thomas Lamb Eliot. LL.D.—Francis Park- 
man, Edward John Phelps, Josiah Parsons Cooke, Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong and David Ames Wells. A thou- 
sand or more attended the commencement dinner. Presi- 
dent Eliot announced the receipt of gifts to the amount of 
$300,000 during the year. Among the speakers were Presi- 
dent Patton, of Princeton; General Armstrung, and David 
A. Wells. A. P. Peabody, Roger Wolcott, Everett Sal- 
tonstall, Edmund Wetmore and Robert Bacon were elected 
overseers. Miss C. W. Bruce, of New York, has given $50,- 
000 to the Astronomical Observatory, to be devoted to a pho- 
tographic telescope having an objective of twenty-four 
inches aperture, with a focal length of eleven feet. 


....The University of South Carolina graduated 33 stu- 
dents last week and conferred the degree of D.D. on the 
Rev. R. N. Wells, and that of LL.D. on Edward Atkinson; 
St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y., graduated 19 students 
and conferred the degree of LL.D. on Henry R. Pierson, 
Chancellor of the University of the State of New York, 
Vicar-General Keegan, of Brooklyn, Daniel Dougherty and 
the Rev. Joseph F. Mooney; the University of Vermont 
made Prof. Herbert Tuttle and the Rev. L. G. Ware, of 
Burlington, and W. P. Parmlee, of Oswego, N. Y., Doctor 
in Letters; Ursinus College, Collegeville, Penn., gave di- 
plomas to 12 graduates and conferred the following hono- 
rary degrees: Ph.D.—Prof. J. A. Foil, A.M., of Catawba 
College, Newton, N.C. D.D.—the Rev. Conrad Clever, 
A.M., Baltimore, Md.; the Rev. H. M. Kieffer, A. M., Easton, 
Penn., and the Rev. Cornelius Brett, A.M., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

....Dartmoutb College, Hanover, N.H.,conferred last week 
degrees upon fifty graduates of the Academical Depart- 
ment and ten graduates of the Chandler school of Science. 
Honorary degrees: A.M.—David H. Goodell, Antrim: Wil- 





ty, a8 a memorial to her husband. Jt will cost $25,000. 


A. Ray. Hinsdale; Charles W. Chase, Iowa; Henry Boyn- 
ton, Woodstock, Vt.; Joel Holt, Topeka, Kan. D.D.— 
The Rev. Cyrus Richardson, ’64, Nashua; the Rev. Frank 
E. Clark, 73, Boston. Ph. D.—Isaac.M. Carton, ’50; Albert 
S Bickmore, ’60, of New York; Edward Atkinson, Brook- 
line, Mass. LL. D.—Isaac W. Smith, Manchester; Caleb 
Blodgett, Boston; Samuel H. Mather, Cleveland. At the 
alumni dinner speeches were made by President Bartlett, 
George W. Nesmith, Li. D., ’20; L. B. Eaton, 59; E. G. 
Eastman, ’74; Thomas W. Proctor, ’79, and others. 


.... Twenty men received the bachelor’s degree in arts at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., last week, and eleven 
the master’s degree. Besides these the college graduated 
during the year twenty-three men in law, forty-two in med_ 
icine and twenty-six in pharmacy, or 124 in all. Honorary 
degrees were conferred as follows: M.A.—Andrew H. Smith 

of New York City. Ph.D.—W. A. Crawford, of Washing 

ton, D. C.; John H. Kidzie, of Chicago, and S. Lowell El- 
liott, of Brooklyn. D.D.—the Rev. Henry A. Powell, of 
Brooklyn; the Rev. Franklin W. Bartlette, of Williams- 
town, Mass., and the Rev. E. A. Bartlett, of Providence. 
LL D.—Owen T. Coffin, of Peekskill; S. K. Williams, of 
Newark, and Charles Emory Smith, of Philadelphia. 


.... Williams College gave, last week, diplomas to fifty- 
two men. Honorary degrees: D.D.—Herman Halsey, ’11, 
the oldest living graduate of Williams; George T. Wash- 
burn, 55; John L. Trask, ’63; Joseph H. Twitchell. Lit. D. 
—William Everett. LL.D.—Orlando B. Potter, 45; Alonzo 
B. Carpenter, 49. The report of the Board of Trustees, 
which was characterized as the best ever made, stated that 
the invested funds of the institution amounted to $735,430.- 
17, and the total assets to $800,430.17; also that $709,506.33 
had been received on the Hopkins Memorial Fund, while 
three or four thousand were still due. The revenue of the 
college for the year was $75,583 56, and the expenses $76,- 
699.75. 

.... The eighteenth annual commencement of Syracuse 
University was held June 26th. Appropriate memorial 
resolutions on John Course, who died June 25th,were read. 
Mr. Course bad been one of the noblest benefactors of Syra- 
cuse Ut iversity, having erected the Course Memorial Col- 
lege for women at a cost of $500,000. The college is nearly 
ready for dedication. EKighty-three graduates received de- 
uzrees, and the degree of LL.D. was conferred on H. D. 
Didama, of this city, and D.D. on the Rev. John Coleman, 
of Troy, and the Rev. Mr. Thomas, a missionary. The ser- 
mon by Chantellor Sims was delivered Sunday morning. 
On Monday the fine library building was dedicated. 


..--Commencement Day at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Peno., was June 26th. There was a large class of gradu- 
ates. Honorary degrees: Ph.D.—James Eldon, Principal 
State Normal School, Lockhaven, Penn.; the Rev. Fred- 
erick KE Hopkins, New Canaan, Conn. D.D.—the Rev. J. 
B Grier, 64, New York City; the Rev. Joha Dixon, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; the Rev. M. Woolsey Styker, Chicago; the Rev. 
Benjamin T. Jones, Lincoln University. £L.U.—Presi- 
dent Reed, of Dickinson College; the Rev. Dr. George Nye 
Boardman, Professor of Systematic Theology in the Con- 
gregational Church at Chicago. 


....The new President, Bradford P. Raymond, was in- 
augurated at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
last week. His address was well received. Forty-two 
graduates received degrees. Honorary degrees were von- 
ferred as follows: M.A —O. M. Scett, Rockville, Conn. D.D. 
—The Rev. Messrs. F. D. Blakeslee, East Greenwich, R. L; 
Ensign McChesney, New York; George P. Mains, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Watson L. Phillips, Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
LL.D.—The Rev. W. W. Smith, President of the Randolph- 
Macon College, Virginia. President McCosh was among 
the speakers at the alumni dinner. 


.... The one hundred and sixth commencement of Dickin- 
son College, Penn., was held last week. The exercises were 
the awarding of the different prizes; addresses of the 
graduating class, fourteen in number; conferring of de- 
grees on Governor Beaver. Stewart L. Woodford, the Rev. 
Dr. Deems, of New York and many others. The new 
President, Dr. George £. Reed, was inaugurated January 
25th. ‘The oration before the Phi Beta Kappas was de- 
livered by the Hon. Stewart L. Woodford. 


....At Bowdoin College last week degrees were conferred 
on thirty-nine graduates. Honorary degrees: D.D.—Amer- 
icus Fuller and William Scott Southgate. LL. D.—Senator 
Wm. P. Frye, Wm. W. Virgin and Hugh McCullough. 
The Board of Overseers elected as members the Rev. 
Charles F. Allen, of Kent’s Hill; the Rev. John E. Adams, 
of Bangor, and Samuel C. Belcher. The latter was the 
representative ot the alumni. 


...-Muhlenburg College, Allentown, Penn., graduated 
8 and conferred the degree of D.D. upon the Rev. Christian 
F. Welden, of West Philadelphia; Pennington Seminary 
(N. J.) greduated 24 students, 


....The trustees of the Presbyterian College at James- 
town, Dak., haveelected the Rev. H. G. Mendenhall presi- 
dent of the college. 


.---Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, 
has signified that he will accept the presidency of Brown 
University. 


...-The trustees of Oberlin College have accepted the 
resignation of the Rev. James H. Fairchild as president. 
....Fifteen students were graduated at Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Worcester, Mass., last week. 
.. Lake Forest University (Ill.) graduated fourteen stu- 
dents last week. 


....The Normal College of this city sent out 300 gradu- 
ates last week. 


....-Mount Holyoke Seminary and College graduated a 
class of 49. 





liam M, Clapp, Boston; Edward A. Jenks, Newport; Rob ert 





..»»-Haverford College graduated 26 students last week. 
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Missions. 


CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


BY GEORGE WM. KNOX, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 





In Japan it is the unexpected that happens. 
He is overbold who predicts what aday may 
bring forth. The best laid plans gang aft 
agley. A month ago union seemed certain 
—* Unless something unexpected happens,” 
added men mindful of earthquakes and ty- 
phoons. Unfortunately ‘‘something” did 
bappen, and union is again pestponed. é 

The history of the movement during the 
year past will be readily recalled. The Con- 
gregational General Conference and the 
Presbyterian Synod first prepared and ac 
cepted a basis of Union. Then a joint com- 
mittee developed this basis into a book con- 
taining constitution, rules and appendix 
This book was adopted by Synod last Novem- 
ber in spite of the opposition of a minority, 
whothought it not Presbyterian enough. 
The General Conference also met in Osaka, 
and it also had its minority opposed to uniop, 
on the ground that the book was not Con- 
gregational enough. This minority proved 
strong enough to obtain postponement of 
action for six months, until May, 1889. It 
was apparent that a large party in the Con- 
ference desired certain changes. A com- 
mittee was appointed to correspond with 
the churches and propose amendments. The 
Synod also appointed a committee, giving 
it larger powers of conference and revision 
in the interests of union. Members of Con- 
ference and Synod were much together, and 
several informal conferences were held. It 
appeared that the Congregationalists would 
be satisfied were certain amendments—three 
or feur in all—made. The Presbyterians 
agreed to do all in their power to bring 
Synod to accept these modifications, and 
the meetings broke up with the assurance 
that union would be accomplished in May. 

The Conference’s committee at once en- 
tered upon its work and, after correspond- 
epce with the Congregational churches, 
announced to the Synod’s committee thatit 
had prepared such amendments as would 
meet the case. A joint meeting of the two 
committees was held in March. The three 
or four points informally accepted at Osaka 
had received numerous additions. The 
whole matter was discussed and all of the 
**Osaka”’ proposals were accepted unani- 
mously by Synod’s committee, with most of 
the later additions. The committee of the 
General Conference were perfectly satisfied; 
they were confident the churches would 
agree to the new basis. So the missionaries 
also said, and in fact all seemed agreed. So 
far as known, not a single missionary or 
clergyman put himself in opposition. Even 
the missionary who had been foremost in 
opposition to the union expressed bimself 
as now initsfavor. So it was that union 
seemed certain “unlesssomething happens.” 

Among the amendments accepted by Syn- 
od’s committee were the following: The 
name of the Church was changed from Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai (the Church of Christ) to 
the Nihon Rengo Kirisuto Kyokwai (the 
Associated Churches, or the United Church 
of Christ), as the translator pleases, either 
form being a fair translation. Officially 
the name was to be untranslated. Bishop 
was to be replaced by a colorless word 
meaning teacher or minister. A note was 
added to the chapter on doctrine, stating 
that the ‘‘Kyokwai hopes shortly toset forth 
a confession more perfectly adapted to its 
own needs.”’ The provision for synod was 
stricken out and the assemblies were re- 
duced to bukwai and sokwai, provincial 
and general. A larger representation of 
laymen was permitted, large churches be- 
ing given two representatives besides the 
pastor. The process of discipline was taken 
out of the ‘“‘ rules” and put in the “‘ appen- 
dix.” Appeals were softened to “ refer- 
ences”? and references were limited to a 
single case, viz., when a defendant deems 
himself unjustly condemned. A note was 
added to the appendix: “The Appendix 
contains Only recommendations, and it is 
not therefore binding upon any church or 
bukwai unless adopted by it.”” There were 
other amendments, but these are the most 
important. 

It was agreed that the General Conference 
should meet in Kobe, on Wednesday, May 
22d, and that Synod should meet in 
Tokio on May 23d. As Synod had to 
act only on the amendments, it was 
to wait for information of the accept- 
ance of the constitution, rules and ap- 
pendix by the Conference. Then, after the 
joint action, a common meeting was to be 
held to consummate the union at once, It 
was understood that Synod would meet the 
Conference at Osaka. 

The General Conference met on Wednes- 





day and Synod on Thursday. Synod fol- 
lowed its accustomed routine,but there was 
little spirit in the work while the great 
question remained unsettled. Friday after- 
noon came and still there was no word 
from Kobe. So Synod adjourned until Mon- 
day and telegraphed the fact to the Confer- 
ence. Monday morning came and still 
there was no official word. A member bad, 
however, received a private letter giving 
further amendments added to the Constitu- 
tion at Kobe. When the letter was written 
the rules and appendix had not been 
reached. A telegram was sent asking for 
an official indorsement of the letter and the 
answer accepting it as official came at once, 
Then Synod took up the amendments. All 
of those given above were accepted. Ev-n 
some of the last amendments from Kobe 
were adopted. But the Synod felt that it 
had reached the limit of concession and 
could vot agree to some of the proposed 
modifications The original basis of union 
accepted the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism and the Heidelberg Catechism for 
“substance ef doctrine.” Synod had 
agreed to change the statement so as to af- 
firm that ‘ these are to be held in venera- 
tion; they have served a high purpose in 
the past and are still to be regarded as of 
lasting value for the instruction and edifi- 
cation of believers.’’ The Conference struck 
out all reference to the Catechisms and the 
Plymouth Declaration. Synod could not 
agree. Bukwai, according to the Constitu- 
tion, “‘ consists of the pastor and a repre- 
sentative from each church.”’ The Confer- 
ence amended it so as to makeit read “‘ of 
two representatives from each church, one 
of whom, if possible, shall be the pastor.” 
Again Synod voted no, not believingina 
church having the right to pass over its 
own pastor. That right, by the way, was 
exercised at Kobe, the Doshisha church de- 
clining to send its pastor who favored 
upion and in preference choosing two of 
the college boys who could be trusted to 
oppose union on any terms. In the chap- 
ter on references a clause was inserted per- 
mitting bukwai to change the sentence of 
achurch on the reference of an aggrieved 
member, only at the request of the chureb. 
That is, a defendant who feels himself un- 
justly condemned may refer his case to 
bukwai, and bukwai may right his wiong 
provided the church against which the 
appealis made asks it sotodo. To Synod 
it seemed that the same end might have 
been attained more simply by striking out 
the chapter on references altogether. The 
original *‘ basis’’ permitted appeals; amend- 
ments had changed the word to reference 
and had limited them to a single case. The 
new amendment threw them out altogether. 
Again Synod voted no. By the afternoon 
the amendments had all been considered 
and the constitution adopted. Action on 
the rules and appendix was postponed 
until we should hear from Kobe again. 
Synod was desirous of agreement with the 
Conference, and wished to prevent all mis- 
understanding. So a committee was sent 
to Kobe, information of appointment being 
telegraphed. Synod again adjourned until 
Thursday, May 30th, awaiting their report 
and further word from the Conference. 
Thursday word came from our committee, 
stating that the Conferevce had adjourned 
on Monday before Synod’s telegram had 
been received, Thereupon Synod returned 
to routine business. The committee re- 
turned on Friday evening and reported at 
once to Synod, At Kobe they had found no 


one with authority. The Conference had 
gove. From individuals they learned its 


action, but the reports differed. The rules 
had not been acted on at all. The appendix 


had been stricken off and a committee of 
five on * conference ’’ had been appointed, 
but reports varied as to the powers of the 
committee. After this report Synod adopted 
the rules and the appendix as reported by 
the joint committee of March last, directed 
the moderator and the clerk to report our 
action to the Congregationalists and gave 
them power to call a special meeting of 
Synod whenever the Congregational church- 
es should signify their authoritative accept- 
ance of the constitution, rules and appendix. 
Synod adjourned on Saturday afternoon, 
Up to that time not a word had been re- 
ceived from the Conference orits committee 
in regard to its action, save the telegram in 
response to Monday’s dispatch of inquiry. 
Synod’s only information was from rumor. 

(1) Synod cordially accepts the amended 
constitution, rules and appendix as the ba- 
sis of union, but it feels that the limit of 
concession has heen reached. This view is 
confirmed by the repeated assurances re- 
ceived from the Congregational mission- 
aries and ministers that they are fully con- 
tent with the book as thus modified. 

(2) To us the amendments added at Kobe 
seem the result of an endeavor to conciliate 
men who are opposed to union on any terms 
and not the result of conscieptious devo- 
tion to a theory of church polity. 

(3) Further committees of conference are 
useless. Repeated agreemeats have been 
reached, but the only result seems to be 
the preparation of fresh demands. 

(4) The prevailing sentiment is one of re- 








gret. If a satisfactory way can be found 

Synod is still eager for the union. But the 

ae should now come from the other 
e. 

The action at Kobe came as a surprise. 
We are told that the ministers and the more 
experienced laymen were strong for union 
on the terms proposed. They were de- 
feated by a gruup of delegates led by the 
Doshisha boys, Anywhere else it would be 
incredible that a group of boys without ex- 
perience or reputation should overthrow the 
plans of men like the Kumamoto band. 
But it is most credible in Japrn. Young 
America in bis mcst exalted moments never 
dreamed of feats that are matters of course 
with Young (very young) Japan. Churches 
as well as the Imperial Government must 
never leave the boys out of their calcula- 
tions. The boys were the center of the op- 
position, and around them thered ‘dele- 
gates enough of a radical and youthful sort 
to lead the men of experience to the com- 
promises that are embodied in the amend- 
ments. Why the Conference failed to keep 
Synod informed of its action we have not 
learned. The missionaries of the American 
Board took almost no part in the Confer- 
ence. 

As to the future, one hesitates more than 
ever to prophesy. Certain it is that repre- 
sentative menon both sides still long for 
upion and profess entire satisfaction with the 
book ax adopted by the Synod. hether 
the difficulties that remain, including the 
boys, can be removed, the future only can 
reveal. This at least is clear: the reasons 
that impel to union have lost none of their 
force. Every day the loss through separa- 
tion and the benefits to our common work 
through union are more apparent. To the 
operation of these reasons the furtherance 
of this great end must for the present be 
committed. 


TOKIO, JAPAN, June 5th, 1889, 
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AN ACCOUNT FROM THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 


BY THE REV. DWIGHT W. LEARNED, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMBKICAN BOAXD. 


ANOTHER step bas been taken in the mat- 
ter of the proposed Church union in Japan, 
tho whether it is a step backward or for- 
ward may be disputed. The Annual Con- 
ference of the Kumi-ai (Congregational) 
churches met ia Kobe on the 22d of May, and 
spent most of its session of five days in dis- 
cussing the proposed Constitution. The re- 
sult may be summarized as follows; 

(1) A numberof radical amendments were 
proposed by a few extremists, such as tak- 
ing away from pastors the right to be mem- 








bers of bukwai (the local cUnvention) unless . 


especially chosen as delegates by their 
churches, and dropping out all provision 
for allowing a church-member deeming 
himself unjustly disciplined, to ask the ad 
vice and help of bukwai. 

These propositions were strenuously 
urged by a few, but were defeated by a 
large majority. Those who proposed them 
doubtless knew that insistence upon them 
would render it impossible for the Presby- 
terians to make the union, and probably 
would not have been sorry to see the union 
given up. It will be seen that these op- 


posers of union are not pure Congregational- 
ists; on the contrary, they would by no 
means be satisfied with the system of the 
American Congregational churches. It 
seems to them that to ask or expect a 
church to be represented in council or con- 
ference by ‘‘ pastor and delegate” tends to 
make the ministers a privileged claas and a 
superior order of beings. ey are so far 
from attachment to the name Congrega- 
tional that they utterly repudiate the idea 
of Americ-n Congregatiovalism beiug any 
guide to them. 

(2) Several more moderate amendments 
were adopted. For instance,in regard to 
the matter of church represe:tation it was 
voted that each church should send two 
delegates, of whom the pastor, if possible, 
should be one. The friends of union would 
have been glad to see the Constitution 
adopted without change; but it seemed best 
for conciliation at least to present these re- 
quests to the Presbyterians. 

(3) A few, very few, of the younger men 
made some talk of keeping out of the union 
if it should be made without their amend- 
ments; but some of the older men ex- 
pressed themselves with great force and 
depth of feeling in favor of union, and 
showed how entirely non-essential were the 
points insisted on, and how irrational it 
would be to maintain two separate organi- 
zations for their sake. 

(4) A committee was appointed to unite 
with the Presbyterians in calling a joint 
convention, or grand committee, to meet 
three months hence and prepare a final 
draft of the Constitution for submission to 
the churches, to be accepted or rejected 
without further amendment. 

What the result will be cannot yet be 
told; some friends of union are despondent, 
others have a strong hope of a favorable 
issue. There seem to be two difficulties in 
the way on the Kumi-ai side—one an exag- 
gerated fear of elevating pastors into a 
higher rank than the generality of believ- 
ers; the other a dislike to anything in the 
least like Church courts,so strong that 
some cannot bear to have apy mention made 
of discipline in the Constitution, even so 
much as to say that in cases of disciplive 
the spirit of Christ’s words should be fol- 
lowed. Whether or net we look upon these 
opinions as well founded and reasonable, it 
seems that it must be admitted that the 
liberty of the churches and the real essen- 
tial principles of Congregationalism are in 
no danger of being sacrificed. ' 


KroTo, JAPAN, June Ist, 1889, 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 14TH. 


THE SORROWFUL DEATH OF ELI.— 
I SAMUEL iv, 1-18. 





Nortes.—‘‘And the word of Samuel came 
to all Israel.” —This is about twenty years 
after our last lesson. Samuel is now a recog- 
nized power among the people. He ig 
doubtless judge, and perhaps honored as a 
prophet by Israel. Tuis verse belongs at 
the end of the third chapter. * The 
Philistines.”’—Jer. xlvii, 4, describes them 
as “the remnant of the maritime district of 
Caphtor.”’ It is generally accepted that 
Caphtor is the island of Crete. Very little 
comparatively is known about them. It ig 
supposed that they were of Semitic origin; 
that they emigrated, as their name implies, 
from Crete to Palestine about the time of 
the expulsion of the shepherd kings from 
Egypt before the time of Abraham. They 
were an exceedingly powerful people at this 
time. ** Eben-ezer.”’—This pame was 
given to the place twenty years later, Stone 
of help. It was situated west of Jerusalem, 
‘‘A phek,”’ comes from a root meaning 
firmness. There were several Apheks in 
Palestine. This Aphek has the article in 
Hebrew before it, and is a strong-hold 
rear Eben-ezer, Northwest, not far from 
Jerusalem. ** Let us fetch the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord out of Shiloh.”’— 
Shiloh means “‘rest.’’ It was at present the 
most sacred city of the Jews. It was situ- 
ated north of Jerusalem, and is identified 
under the name Seilfin, the Arabic for Shi- 
loh. Here Eli judged Israel, and here the 
ark had been kept since it was removed from 
Gilgal.- ““Hophni and Phinehas,”—~ 
Hopbni, the fighter. Phinehas, the brazen 
mouthed. These names were probably 
given when their traits began to show them- 
selves._——‘.A manof Benjamin.’’—A reg- 
ular military runner, or courier, attached 
to the army. 

Instruction,—It is not an uncommon oc- 
currence in these hostile times for the party, 
which the Philistines represent, to win the 
first and even the second battle against the 
hests of the Lord. The canse of this de- 
feat or that is readily found in the quality 
of the leaders, The commander-in-chief 
must be magnificently represented by colo 

















_nels and captains before the army will do 


its effective work. Eli lacked courage; his 
sons lacked the first rudiments of morality, 
Samuel was not spiritually of age for nearly 
twenty years tocome. How could the Jews 
thus led expect to conquer? It bas been 
said that if a map would lead the way into 
a sulphur vat he would get a few mad souls 
to follow him. What will not mendo with 
the right leader? 

These Jews fighting without the ark are 
typical of those who go to battle without 
knowing the reason why. A man should 
always have a creed or principle and take it 
with him. Every action to be done intel- 
ligently should be weighed in the balance of 
the creed one has formulated after much 
study and thought and for which one dare 
tight until he die. 

Nor is itan uncommon thing for the profli- 
gate and covetous to be the near guardians of 
the ark. Hophni and Phinehas are painted 
by the historian in the darkest colors. Our 
sense of justice rejoices that they met a just 
reward, There is no doubt that among pro- 
fessed Christians there are thousands who 
are not by ninety percent. up to their spirit- 
ual pretense, and who will never be dis- 
covered while alive. That fortunately casts 
no obloquy upon the cause they desecrate. 
Does not rain fall upon the just and unjust 
alike? 

It is just as well to greet the ark with 
silent resolve, as with a premature shout of 
victory. 

The Philistines were afraid when God 
came into the camp. That is an old and 
well-tried story. There is no lack of evi- 
dence in favor of fighting on the Lord’s side. 
The morale of that position is an impetus 
in itself. 

It was not unnatural that the tidings of 
the death of his two beloved sons and of the 
seizure of the most sacred symbol the Jews 
possessed, should have caused this old man’s 
sudden faintness and death. God works 
out his problems of rewards and punish- 
ments by legal means. His laws are the 
laws of Nature which govern men to-day 48 
they did 3,000 years ago. Our days are a8 
wonderful as the daysofSamuel. They are 
as prophetic. They areas real. They are far 
more! blessed. Godis with us in athousand 


ways to-day where he was with Samuel in 
one. The symbols of his presence are many, 
They have ceased to be one. They appeal to 
us froth every school-house, from evé 
telegraph wire, from every church. It 
better to be the humble Sunda, 
scholar that. knows. Christ 

been the most eminent of his prophets. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” “ill be considered by us as equivalent 
to their’ publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








BEHRAMJI M. MALABARI, THE 
PARSEE REFORMER.* 


THE volume before us is not one that is 
likely to come to the direct noticeof more 
than a few of our readers. Those among 
them who are interested in the social and 
moral reform of India, and curious to 
know how far the new ferment has ex- 
tended beyond the defined boundaries of 
mission circles, would do well to send for 
the book whuse full title is given below. 

The volume tho friendly, or at least 
not hostile to Christianity, is not written 
from a Christian point of view; and it is 
worth all the more as a trustworthy rep- 
resentation of what is going on in India 
because itis not. It can hardly be said 
to deal with religion at all; yet it does 
follow the life of a man whose career 
must in the end have a powerful effect on 
the native religion and who has founded 

a party, trained an educated minority 
and set something like the whole Hindu 
world thinking on two important points 
in their system which are now upheld by 
the strength of religious tradition and 
prejudice and which cannot be over- 
thrown without bringing down with them 
a great deal that now loads the mind of 
India and bars the way for the spread of 
a free and enlightened Christianity. 

The abuses to which we refer are those 
connected with the Hindu marriage of in- 
fants and the seclusion of widows. Mr. 
Malabari has devoted himself to the ex- 
tirpation of these fundamental abuses 
which lie so near the root of Hindu social 
life. By his boldness, his skill and his 
self-sacrificing devotion, he has stirred up 
all Hinduism on the subject and advanced 
the agitation well on toward the end of 
the first stage, the stage of debate. No 
better proof can be desired of the strong 
impression in his favor and the movement 
of public opinion than the book itself. 
The average Hindu is not to be put down 
or affected by argument. He dies in his 
tracks with a more obstinate conserva- 
tism than the everlasting non possumus 
on his lips. 

E pur se muove; And yet India does 
move. Read this book; and there is no 
doubt ofit. Ten years ago it would have 
been impossible to find a Hindu of posi- 
tion and rank to come before the world 
with a good word im his mouth for a re- 
former like Mr. Malabari, much less to 
take on him the responsibility of editing a 
collection of papers and the life of a re- 
former both of which are aimed at root- 
ing out the two fundamental abuses of the 
Hindu social system. Yet precisely this 
is done in the volume before us, and done 
by a Hindu of no lower distinction than 
Dayaram Gidumal, LL.B., Civil Servant 
and Judge at Ahmedabad, and this, too, 
while Malabari is yet a young man thir- 
ty-five years old. 

We have not read with close attention 
all the three hundred and twenty pages 
of papers collected in this volume from 
the numerous publications of Malabsri 
against infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood. We have read enough of 
them to see how much interest Christian- 
ity has in the waking up of the Hindu 
mind to such matters as these. It is but 
another branch of the Zenana movement, 
and indicates that the general breaking 
up which is to open India to a free and 
rational Christianity, is at hand. 

But who is Malabari? The one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pages which Day- 
aram Gidumal has devoted to the answer 
of this question have an absorbing interest. 
They are the photograph of India in the 
biographic sketch of one of its leading 
but representative spirits. The collection 
of papers, which forms the second part of 
the book, is full of matter for thought 

* THe Live AND Live-WORK OF BEHRAMJI M. 
MALABARI. (Being a Biographical Sketch with Se- 
lections from his Writings and Speeches on Infant 

and Enforced Widowhood, and also his 
“ Rambles of a Pilgrim Reformer.”) By DAYARAM 
GIpumaL, LL.B. ©.8., Acting Assistant Judge 


Abmedabad, Bombay. Education Society’s Press, 
Byculla, 8vo, pp. cxx, 529. 














and study; but the biographical part is 
fuller yet and besides it is more interest- 
ing, while as a picture of alife develop- 
ing in India it is incomparable. 

Malabari was a bright boy with a stupid 
father, who died early and left him toa 
foster-parent, trading in spices and other 
products of Malabar. Hence the name. 
This man married his mother, a master- 
ful and most sympathetic woman, from 
whom the boy inherited all the good there 
was in him, and whose death, when he was 
only thirteen years old, arrested him in his 
wild headstrong life, with too much pas- 
sion for the strong m houra beverage in it, 
and made a man of him, equal to the hard 
fight that was surely before him. His 
career is full of interest and telling 
glimpses of Hindu life. His firsttéacher 
was a tall, majestic and awe-inspiring 
Bhikhshuka Brahman, who took no fee 
but a handful of rice or some occasional 
fruit or flowers. He squatted on the floor 
in the dust with his flock around him, 
and a “mighty long bamboo,” which 
played no pleasing part in the day’s work, 
but enabled him to punish the whole cir- 
cle ata blow. Dust sprinkled on a board 
made the slates and a sharp stick the pen- 
cil. A little tap on the board answered 
all the purposes of an eraser. The drill 
was, however, wonderful; at least in 
mathematics, Not a boy in the school 
but could tell without pausing the } of 95, 
the 34 of 79. The discipline was ferocious, 
but not so bad as in other schools the 
young Malabari fellinto. At last, luckily 
for him, he landed in the Irish Mission 
School, under the direction of the late Dr. 
Wilson, who saw what there was in him 
and did everything for him, except that 
with all his argument and persuasion, in- 
cluding the sight of his blameless mind 
and life,he could not make him a Christian. 
He remained a ‘‘primitive Zoroastrian,” 
not an ‘‘Orthodox Parsee.” 

Thougn Malabari did not become a 
Christian in form, we cannot tell how 
much of the essential faith was received 
by one who, in the candor of private 
correspondence could write, as in a letter 
contained in this volume. 

‘And how much do we owe to Christian 
missionaries? We are indebted to them 
for the first start in the race of intellectual 
emancipation. It is to them that we are 
beholden for some of our most cherished 
political and social acquisitions. lua 
Apart from this active usefulness, the Chris- 
tian mission serves as a buffer for the tide 
of skepticism usually inseparable from in- 
tellectual emancipation. At a time when 
doubt and distrust are taking the place of 
reasoned inquiry among the younger genera- 
tion of India, 1 feel bound to acknowledge 
in my own person the benefits I have de- 
rived from acontact with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

The result of all this contact has, in- 
deed, been to the outward eye only to 
make him into a stout Zoroastrian; but so 
much appreciative sympathy for Chris- 
tianity is something, and to be led by it 
into such an attack as he has made on the 
two time-honored and custom-consecrated 
social institutions of Hinduism is more. 

Malabari is himself a poet whose verses 
have drawn high praises from Tennyson, 
the Queen Empress of Germany and Max 
Miller. They so touched the heart of 
Florence Nightingale as to draw from her 
a benediction on the poet. His greater 
work is in connection with the Indian 
Spectator, which he has raised from in- 
significance to a truly commanding influ- 
ence. By his associations and personal af- 
finities the editor is drawn to the best men 
and movements; and tho he is not an ad- 
herent of Christianity he is powerfully pro- 
moting the good work which Christianity 
must do, and his life and influence be- 
come deeply interesting in studying the 
religious outlook for India. 
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Clover (Roberts Brothers) is a delight- 
ful story for girls, by Susan Coolidge. It is, 
like all her books, full of a sweet spirit of 
unselfishness. The book begins with a wed- 
ding, and ends with new love-making and an 
engagement; but this proverbially self-ab- 
sorbed period of unconscious selfishness is 
filled full of good sense, good manners and 
good housekeeping. We have our doubts 
about the “implement—a sort of spade, cut 
out of new pine wood,” that was used tostir 
t he wedding cake; but in spite of the “ new 








pine spade,’’ the housekeeping is exception- 
ally good. The book and the girls are full 
of a broad, wholesome spirit of helpful self- 
forgetfulness. Katy plans her wedding to 
make other people happy besides herself, 
and Clover is so busy caring for a sick 
brother that she is surprised by her own en- 
gagement. The book is delightfully whole- 
some, and the girls are well-bred, well- 
trained little gentlewomen. 

Roberts Brothers also publish in one 
volume Nonsense Books, by Edward Lear. 
This volume contains Edward Lear’s four 
nonsense books bound together. The first 
was published in 1846, the last in 1877. 
Edward Lear’s death in January, 1888, was 
a loss to nonsense loving grown people as 
well as children. The author says that ina 
a country house where children and mirth 
abounded, the lines beginning: ‘ There was 
an old man of Tobago,’’ were suggested to 
him as a form of verse lending itself to a 
limitless variety of rhymes and pictures. 
The first ‘Book uf Nonsense” was struck off 
to the uproarious delight of the children, 
who watched the pen-and ink drawings at 
Knowsley, the home of the Earl of Derby. 
We must thank the Earl’s grandchildren 
for the courageous 


* Young lady of Norway 
Who casually sat in a doorway,” 
and the 
“Old Man who said. ‘ How 
Shall I flee from this horrible cow?’” 


The drawings are delightfully funny, since 
they are exactly what might be expected 
from a clever child, but done bya man of 
artistic training. The botany drawings are 
delightfully absurd. Lear was profession- 
ally an artist, but he will be loved all over 
the English-speaking world for his kind and 
jolly love of little people. The book is well 
printed, and besides its host of nonsense- 
pictures contains also a good engraving of 
the author Edward Lear. Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., Boston, publish Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s story of Editha’s Burglar, which 
was printed some years ayo in St. Nicholas. 
The book contains a picture and autograph 
letter of little Elsie Leslie. The broad mar- 
gins, good paper and illustrations give only 
a fit setting for Mrs. Burnett’s delightful 
story. From Flax to Linen, by Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Conklin, is published by Robert 
Carter & Brothers, The book contains much 
journal writing by a very self-conscious, 
untrained, willful woman, who tells how 
she was changed by the discipline of life 
from rough flax to white linen. An uncon- 
scious, self-forgetful piety, content with 
and making much of little things, even if 
it does not end in writing religions articles 
to nine magazines aud twenty-nine news- 
papers and being the head of a grand estab- 
lishment, would be more generally helpful 
to young girls. Two Girls Abroad, by 
Nellie M. Carter, is evidently written from 
a full note-book of a journey in Europe. 
The young people are bright and intelli- 
geot, tho their parents and friends lacked 
judgment when they sent young women of 
twenty-three and nineteen alone on ihe Con- 
tinent with Cook’s tickets. It is the glory 
of American women that they live in an up- 
right community, and think no evil, and so 
like Una may walk in safety with the lion. 
These American Una’s are rescued from 
their troubles at Lucerne by a helpful knight, 
who appears at exactly the right time, and 
appears again at the end of the journey and 
happily marries the heroine. The young 
people see a greut deal on their short trip, 
and tell about itin a gay and joyous 
way, with a wholesome hunger for a 
little more knowledge to appreciate the 
good things abroad better. This book 
is published by Robert Carter & Brothers. 
D. Lothrop Company publish In War Times 
at La Rose Blanche, by M.E. M. Davis. 
This is a Southern story with the friendly 
spirit that was seen on Broadway at the Cen- 
tennial, when Southern Generals clasped 
hands with Northern veterans, and Ken- 
tucky soldiers danved to the music of a 
Massachusetts band. There is plenty of 
darky dialect and Southern idioms. ‘‘ Good- 
go-downs”’ and ‘“shore-enough coffee” 
have a war-time flavor. The book is bright 
with the romance and interest of the War 
and the South. The showy cover is the 
least interesting part of the book. Kelp is 
a bright, pleasant summer story. A party 
of young people spend some weeks on Duck 
Island, at the Isles of Shoals, where they do 
their own housekeeping, live on and in the 
water, in a healthful, wholesome way. 
This is one of the Pine Cone Stories by Wil- 
lis Boyd Allen, published by D. Lothrop 
Company, who also publish In Pursuit of 
Happiness, by Count Leo Tolstol, translated 
by Mrs. Aline Delane, Each story reads its 
lesson of Christ-like unselfishnees distinctly. 
Perhaps the best is The Two Pilgrims, 
These two friends start for the Holy City. 


One neglects the cries of the poor and push- 
es on to Jerusalem, to see standing under 
the very shrine where the sacred fire was 
burning, his old friend who did not come at 
all except in spirit; for he waited to give 
both time and money to the poor and suffer- 
ing on the way. The print is as clear and 
easy to read as the lessons taught, and the 
book is a pleasant one toown, The Huwse- 
hold of Glen Holly, by Lucy C. Lillie, is an 
interesting, well-written book with a sweet 
spirit throughout. The family is said to be 
American and they are delighful people tho 
rather more English than American. It is 
suggested ‘that our American youth 
would be better off with a trifle more re- 
spect for their ancestry. This is very Eng- 
lish. The American idea is that every man, 
whatever his ancestry, may and should by 
an honorable manhood found his own fam- 
ily as all hoble English lords once founded 
theirs. Ticknor and Company publish Fagots 
for the Fireside, by Lucretia P. Hale. These 
papers were published firstin Good House- 
keeping and givea very full collection of 
household parlor games. The book gives a 
full account of over one hundred and sixty 
parlor amusements and is a fund of 
entertainment for a household of 
young people. Lost on an Island, 
by Mrs. Virginia C. Phebus, is 
published by Phillips & Hunt. It contains 
some information about coral islands, told 
in a serious, somewhat tedious fashion. E. 
and J. B. Young & Co. reprint the English 
story, Both Sides of the River, by Cecilia 
Selby Lowndes, It is a book of no special 
purpose or ability: it ends, as English sto- 
ries for girls are apt to end,by marrying the 
young woman to the suitable man of prop- 
erty and family. G.P. Putnam’s Sons pub- 
lish a book by Amarala Martin, Our Uncle - 
and Aunt. The uncle is “ Uncle Sam,” 
and the book is an earnest demand for just- 
er laws for women. The book lacks absolute 
fairness; but if it helps any woman to find 
out what the laws of the country are about 
herself, some good will bedone. “Uncle 
Sam” isundoubtedly kinder to his women- 
folk than any other nation on earth; but 
the world is beginning to learn that one 
and the same law of justice and morality is 
suitable for both men and women. The 
book lacks literary ability and could wisely 
have omitted its verses, Stubbie or Wheat, 
by S. Bayard Dod (Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co.), is a painful book, beginning with the 
notice of a suicide. The subject is not a 
healthful one, no matter how devout the 
purpose of the book. Dodd,Mead & Co. 
publish Christmas with Grandma Elsie, 
by Martha Finley. The Elsie family con- 
tinues to roll in riches and the young cous- 
ins discuss diamonds and pearls with a 
pious accent in a most worldly fashion. It 
would be a pleasant change to have the 
Elsie family lose their superabundant 
wealth. In this family the young people 
are paid when they behave well, and the 
money that they receive they give in char- 
ity. The modern benevolences are men- 
tioned with interest; but it would seem 
more wholesome to teach young people to 
actually do some honest, hard work and 
really give their work, and hold some dis- 
tant fellowship with our Lord Christ and 
his apostles, who all worked with their own 
hands. The troubles in a German factory 
village are described in the story, Angel of 
the Village, by L. M. Ohorn, translated by 
Mrs. Mathews, published by Cupples & 
Hurd, Boston, The cure of the evils was 
found only through mutual unselfishness 
and consideration. A workingman’s union, 
to help in case of sickness or misfortune, 
was established with happy results. The 
book has a good spirit and is full of German 
sentiment. Marie’s Story,by Mary E. Bam- 
ford (Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society), is pleasantly written 
and gives a very graphic picture of the 
times of the Huguenots. The main inci- 
dents of the story are true. The Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication publish A Single 
Strand, by AnnaS. Reed. This is a story 
of school life at Mount Holyoke, and is 
bright, earnest and full of school interests. 
The illustrations are no addition to the 
book. The Romance of the New Beth- 
esda, by Jane L. Patterson (Universalist 
Publishing House), is full of enthusiastic 
praise of a health resort in Maine and of 
the Church of the Ancient Brotherhood. A 
slight thread of story runs through 
the book. The Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society send us Ber- 
tha Gordon, in big print, for little people. 
It is a pleasantly told account of the Mis- ° 
sion Band work of some young girls dur- 
ing one summer. Our New Mistress, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge, published by Thomas 
Whittaker, is the story of the work of an 
English village school-mistress. The in- 
ferior position of the English school-teacher 
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readers. The book is well written, but 
smacks of the social distinctions of Great 
Britain. 


Henry the Seventh, in Macmillan’s 
“Twelve English Statesmen” series could 
not have fallen to better hands than those 
of James Gairdner. He has no equal as an 
authority on English history from the reign 
of Richard [II to the death of Henry VIII, 
having edited (1878) the ** Life and Reign of 
Richard IIT” for the “‘ Rolls Series’’; ‘1858), 
“Historia regis Henrici Septim?’’; (1861-3), 
“‘Letters and Papers Illustrative of the 
Reigns of Richard JI{ and Henry VIII,” 
and in addition to bis manual on ‘The 
Houses of Lancaster aod York,”’ has worked 
on the “‘ Letters and Papers of Henry VIII.” 
The present manual, like that on Lancaster 
and York, is judicial in tone and the best 
authority on an obscure period. Its great 
brevity does not seem to limit the author’s 
ability toclear up the enigma of Richmond’s 
acquisition of the Crown. If the knotty 
points of the reign are not all untangled 
they are sufficiently unwound to give the 
reader aclue of probability to follow and 
to make him reasonably certain that the 
question is as clearly answered as it ever 
will be. The earlier chapters patiently 
trace back to their source and forward to 
their final effect the various moves 
in the tangled game of fifteenth century 
politics in Evgland. A more consummate 
piece of work of its kind can hardly be 
named than Chapter XII of this manual on 
**Henry VIL and Castile.”’ Lord Bacon’s 
faint suspicion that the astute father of the 
prince he served had designs on Castile, 
seems to have had a foundation in fact and 
to have only escaped public notice by being 
interrupted by the King’s death. The por- 
trait of Ferdivand, the sly and tricky prince 
who is said to have replied to a complaint 
by Louis XII of France that be had cheated 
him once: ** He lied, the old druokard! I 
cheated him three times,’’ makes a very dif- 
ferent impression in this manual and in Mr. 
Irving’s genial description. The more or 
less obscure histery of Prince Arthur’s con- 
nection with Katharine, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, receives a highly satisfac- 
tory elucidation, for which many studevts 
of Shakespeare as well as of the reign of 
Henry VIII and his dealings with his queens 
will be grateful. The uniform price of the 
numbers of this series is sixty cents. 


History of Delaware 1609-1888. J. 
Thomas Scharf, A.M., L.L.D., assisted by 
a staff of able assistants (two vols. royal 
8vo, illustrated, pp. 1,358. L. J. Richards & 
Co., Philadelphia). This large and valuable 
work is done, so faras we can judge, on a 
plan similar to Mr. Hubert Bancroft’s, by a 
responsible editor-in-chief with a large 
corps of collaborators. The whole is pub- 
lished, however, under one responsible 
editor, and no note enables us to distin- 
guish what was furnished by otber writers. 
The first volume contains the general his- 
tory of the State, nut given in the form of 
a continuous narrative, but in twenty-five 
chapters and an Appendix devoted to as 
many distinct and important topics in the 
history of the State. These topics cover the 
entire history of the State. The material for 
them has been collected from all sources, 
and they form an exceedingly interesting 
series of historical papers. They begin 
with atopographic and geologic survey. A 
sketch of the aborigines and the Dutch 
discovery and settlement from 1609 to 1635, 
We then have a survey of the varying jor- 
tunes of Delaware downto William Penn 
and the colonial times, of its boundary dis- 
pute, of its affliction by pirates and private- 
ers, the manners, customs and features of 
colonial life down to the Revolution, the 
the War of 1812-1815, and the Civil War. 
The last quarter of the volume is devoted 
to the general history and progress of the 
State in various departments of industry 
an‘ civilization. The second volume con- 
tains the local histories of the State by 
towns and counties. It is, of course, the 
part of the work which smacks most of Del- 
aware and its people; and will have the 
most interest for the people of the State. 
It is wonderfully rich in local details, fam- 
ily histories, records of population, in por- 
traits, sketches of family mansions, public 
buildings and al! that can be preserved of 
the movements and the life of a com- 
munity by the art pictorial. The personal 
element is extraordinarily rich throughout 
the entire work, which presents a series of 
portraits from the beginning down to the 

* present generation of living citizens. They 
are exceptionally well engraved. Volume 
I is provided with a map, and the typo- 
graphic work and general manufacture is 
all that can be desired. Both volumes are 
particularly rich in original transcriptions 


the freshness of the contents make work 
one of great interest as well as value. 


Prolegomena to In Memoriam, by Thom- 
as Davidson, with an Index to the Poem. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25.) Mr. David- 
son tells us in the Preface of his interesting 
and learned Prolegomena “ In Memoriam ” 
that his aim it has been to bring out “the re- 
ligious soul-problem which forms its unity.” 
His exposition is the ripe fruit of many 
years of living use and living study of the 
poem which he illustrates with apt cita- 
tions, particularly from Dante and from 
Faust. His most impcrtant work is a brief 
running exposition which follows the poem 
through ode by ode, and is intended to bring 
out in prose the chain of thought and emo- 
tion which binds the parts of the poem to- 
gether and on which it moves to its conclu- 
sion. We have read Mr. Davidson’s exposi- 
tion with interest and with profit. It does 
not seriously qualify our enjoyment of bis 
work that he sometimes outruns the game 
and beats the bush for what is not there. 
We must refuse to believe that the poem 
squints toward Henry George’s sociology, 
and remain unconvinced by Mr. Davidson’s 
quotation of the said George’s quotation 
from that venerable moralist Plutarch. We 
cavnot always construct a clear conception 
of the philosophy or the theology which Mr. 
Davidson discovers in Tennyson, and we are 
sure that he is wrong ia classing Kant with 
the materialists, Yet with all these draw- 
backs and some others, his exposition is a 
useful and interesting introduction to a 
poem whicb, tho more limited in range, is 
not unwortby ef being ranked with Fuust 
or the Commedia Divina. Moxon’s Index 
of 1862 is republished, with some revision 
and correction, at the end of the volume. 


Current Discussions in Theology; by 
the Professors of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. (Coogreyational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society. 31.50.) This is the 
sixth annual issue (Vol. V1) of this interest- 
ing and valuable survey of the theological 
activity oc production of the year. The 
work is doue by a group of scholars who are 
assumed in their corporate individuality to 
cover the entire ground of theological sci- 
evoce. They have applied themselves to the 
work with liberal and catholic intentions. 
The present review is conducted in four 
Parts: (1) Exegetical Theology; (a) O'd Tes- 
tament; (b) New Testament; (2) Historic 
Theology; (3) Systematic Theology, and (4) 
Practical Theology. These chapters take 
of necessity very much the character of re- 
views. The writers do not, however, care 
so much to act as critics as exponents and 
reporters. The best service they render the 
student lies in giving him a systematic in- 
troduction to the workdone in the various 
branches of theology during the year. They 
might confine themselves wholly to descrip- 
tive criticism, as, indeed, they mainly do. 
When they venture beyond this they are, by 
the limits of their plan, confined within too 
narrow limits for the best comparative and 
discriminating work. The volume for this 
year strikes us as a distinct advance on 
those which have preceded it. The longer 
the series becomes the broader grows the 
editors’ field. The volume is already an 
annual necessity for ministers and students 
of theology. It is published in good style 
by the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society. 


Life of Henry Grattan, by Robert Dun- 
lap, Fellow of Owen’s College, Mancheg- 
ter (England). (J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Twenty-five cents.) This convenient con- 
densed biography of the great Irish patriot, 
and parliamentary orator is contained in 
the “International Statesmen Series,’’ ed- 
ited by Lloyd C. Sanders, It is written from 
the stand-point of impartial history. No time 
is wasted in needless expansion, and politi- 
cal prejudice seems to have had no part in 
coloring the narrative. The series to which 
it belongs is one of these intermediates be- 
tween the curt brevity of the encyclopedia 
and the expansive leisure of biography 
which the crowded life of the modern world 
has made necessary. 


Principles of Procedure in Deliberative 
Bodies, by George Glover Crocker, Presi- 
dent Massachusetts Senate, 1883. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) This little manual has a 
distinctive character and aim of its own. It 
drops entirely the cumbrous rules of pro- 
cedure legislative required for large organ- 
ized bodies which generally have rules of 
their own, and confines itself to more ordina- 
ry deliberative assemblies. It gives special 
attention to the principles of order which 
control the subject and, so far as possible, 
puts the reader in possession of the general 
principles from which the special rules pro- 
ceed. it hasasimple and natural arrange- 





from original dyvcuments. The variety and 


Panorama of the Hudzeon. Bryant Lit- 
erary Union. $1.00.) This useful novelty is 
a photo panorama of both sides of the Hud- 
son River for one hundred and fifty miles 
from its mouth. We have seen no such 
attempt at the consecutive representation 
of a great stream on both banks. The idea 
of the Panorama is exceedingly ingenious 
and capable of more extension and develop- 
ment. It would add much if a topographi- 
cal map of the sections of the stream with 
towns and localities noted could be intro- 
duced between the shores and by this means 
give the tourist the topographic chart and 
the photographic elevation and delineation 
of the shores. 


Sir Tnomas Wyatt and his Poems. Wii)- 
liam Edward Simonds, Instructor in Ger- 
man, Corneli University. (D.C. Heath & 
Company.) Tbis is the thesis on which the 
author won his Doctor’s Degree at the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg, and is perfect as a 
specimen of microscopic learning. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt is aname of more impor- 
tance in English history as the pioneer of 
new meters and a new vein of love-senti- 
ment than for the poetic merit of his verses. 
He was the first writer of satires in classical 
form and of English sonnets, being in that 
matter in advance of Surrey, who was four- 
teen years yourger. 
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IN some trenchant and just sentences 
a contributor in the Ladies’ Column of The 
British Weekly refers to George Eliot’s re- 
lation to George Henry Lewes. “The sec- 
ond marriage,” she says, “quite nullified 
all that young or silly people might find 
romantic in the first. To fling one’s self 
away at the bidding of a supreme affection 
may seem rather heroic to inexperienced 
eyes; but to decline ona stock-broker, how- 
ever excellent, one littde year after the su- 
preme affection was over, is not heroic, and 
leaves sentimentalists not a word to say.” 
This is sharp but goes straight to the 
mark in this oft-discussed matter. 


--Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. wiil 
publish immediately, by arrangement, 
* Unknown Switzerland,” by Victor Tissot, 
translated by Mrs. Wilson; *‘ Fishin’ Jim- 
my,” by Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson, a 
quaint sketch with illustrations; ‘Stepping 
Heaveiuward,” by Mrs. E. Prentiss (a new 
illustrated edition in paper); and ‘‘The 
Imitation of Christ,’? by Thomas Kemps, 
for the first time set forth in rhythmic sen- 
tences, according to the original intention 
of the author: with a preface by the trans- 
lator and an introductory note by Canon 
Liddon, of St. Paul’s. To this new edition 
of the “Imitation’’ we before now have 
directed the attention of all interested in 
this famous and mysterious work. 


...A new edition of ‘‘ Colonial Times on 
Buzzard’s Bay,” by William Root Bliss, is 
now in hands of the publishers, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and will be issued 
in July. The book has been very successful, 
the first edition having been sold within 
six months of its publication. The second 
edition will be an enlargement of the first 
by the addition of some fifty pages of new 
matter; it will also contain several new il- 
lustrations. The book was reviewed in THE 
INDEPENDENT last December; it is enter- 
taining and instructive, and should be read 
by everybody who goes to the shores of 
Buzzard’s Bay fora summer vacation, as 
well as by those who are interested in the 
colonial life of New England which it 
eharming)ly depicts. 


..Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., ‘‘ the 
most learned lady in the world,” and a de- 
lightful woman to know, ia spite of what 
might be feared from such a forerunning 
reputation, is making her preparation for 
her American visit in the autumn. She re- 
cently addressed to the editor of the Tri- 
bune, of this city, the following note: 


“T beg that you will courteously grant me so 
much space in your columns as may enable me 
to convey my earnest thanks to the distin- 
guished American citizens of both sexes who 
have honored me with an invitation to the 
United States. For that invitation, signed as it 
is by so large a number of the most eminent 
among your divines, civilians and scholars, I 
am profoundly grateful. The hope that I might 
some day visit America has for many years 
held a foremost place in my heart. It holds 
that place no longer. What 1 now chiefly de- 
sire is, to visit the Americans; and that pleas- 
ure will, | trust, be mine toward the close of the 
present year. I am, sir, yours very truly, 

“ AMELIA B. EDWARDS.” 


----An American interviewer of Emile 
Zola writes thus of the French author: 


“Zola looks and is shy. In talking to him it is 





ment and must prove useful forits purpose. 








ent, he is the one who has most grossly flouted 
those conventionalities which serve to cover 
over sewers and to keep nightmen from work. 
ingintheday. Another discrepancy; he so in 
at ease with strangers, is easy and fluent in his 
talk, tho undercurrents of nervous" excitement 
show in the voice taking high tones. What 
he says is a monolog in broken sentences, 

spoken trippingly, albeit with a slightly thick 
tongue. There is no aggressiveness or ego- 
ism, no laying down the law:} and the in- 
terlocutor is often asked: ‘Is it not so?’ or 
‘Tell me, please, how this is?’ or ‘I should be 
glad of an explanation, since I fail to under- 
stand.’ If the subject is realist or naturalist 
(a deeper depth in sewage) he talks without re- 
serve, and while one listens it does not strike 
one that the vocabulary is too well adapted to 
the subject, the manner of saying it is so deli- 
cate. He states his belief in the vice that, ac- 
cording to him, underlies and overlaps human 
virtues,:s he might tell you that cats catch 
mice, or that a north wind is cold. The disa- 
greeable fact does not intellectually matter to 
him, and he has no feeling one way or the other 
about it.” 


M. Zola is another example of the truth that 
autbors are frequently very different men 
in look and manner from the type their 
works lead people to expect. 
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The last of the Van Slacks. By Edward 8. 
wee: 744x4%, pp. 325. New York: Cas- 


The Children, and Other Verses By Charles 


Dickinson. (34x5, pp.v, 158. Thesame.. 1 00 
The Two Great Retreats of ~~ et i. The Re- 
treatof the Ten Shou, leon’s 


Retreat trom Moscow. ith hapeieuien 
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The ~— Will Come. By Miss } ys a 8x554, 

. od. New York: Harper & Bros............ 06 

Iapanose, Fairy Tale Series. Sapeees aplenter, 
the Wood-cutters’ Daughter. Translated 

inte English by E. Rothesay Miller. 7x5. 

‘Tokio, Japan: Published by the Kobunsha.. 

A Guide to the Nineteenth Century Suthers. 

4 Louise Manning 1 ~enceumeny T4 x5. 
.C. Heath & 

Pn: ae Notes and a jes. A Medium of 
Intercommunication for Literary Men, Gen- 
eral Readers, etc. Volume II "November, 
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phia: The Westminster ublishing Co pecece 

How They Kept the Faith. A Tale of the Hu- 
guenvots of Languedoe. By Grace Ra mond. 
8x) pp. vi. Snes New York: Anson D. I. Ran- 
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The First Epistle to the Corinthians. By the 
Rev. Marcus Dods. D.D. 8%4x5 pp. vi, 399. 

York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.......... 

The Doctrine of the Jesuits. By Paul Bert. 
With a Dedication to Monsieur Freppel, 
Bishop of Angers. 
tov: Bb. F. Bracbury & © 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & (0. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


& 
United 


Education in the 
ITS HISTORY FROM THE EARLI- 


States. 
ESC SETTLEMENTS. By RIcHARD G. 
BoonE, A.M., Professor of Pedagogy in 
Indiana University. Volume XI of 
‘* The International Education Series,” 
edited by W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 
This work, which Is the first noteworthy was at 
a general history of education in the United 8 
forms a tolerabiy complete inventory of 2 
exists, as well as an account of its or 
opment. It includes: I, The Colonial 
evolutionary Period: ‘III, The Period o' 
ization; 1V, Current Educational pt 


II. 


Stellar Evolution and its Re- 
lation to Geological Time. 


By JAMES CROLL, F.R.S, author of 
“Climate and Time,” ‘Climate and 
Cosmology.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

A treatise upon the probable origin of meteorites, 
comets and pnebuli, L the age of the sun’s heat, 
and upon the pre-nebular condition of the universe. 


ILI. 
Appletons’ General Guide to 
the United States and 
Canada. 


With numerous Maps and II|lustrations. 
New edition, revised for the present 
season. 





n ~ tere 


In three separate forms: one volumecom- 
plete, 12mo, morocco tuck, flexible, $2.50; 
New England and Middle States and 
Canada, one volume, cloth, $1.25; Southern 
and Western States, one volume, cloth, 
$1.25. 
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whe utervational Sanday-School Lesson. 


Anew volume, embracing the International Su 
day-school lesson for the remainder of 1889. Vol. 
Ili, Old Testament, of “THe BIBLE WorkK’—all 
commentaries in one—by J. Glentworth Butler, D.O., 
now ready, contains from Joshua to the end ot 
solomon’s reign, inclusive. New Testament com- 
plete in 2 vols. Cloth, 8vo, libera'ly illustrated. 5 
vols. re ready. Nearly 4.000 pages. Price per vol. $4.00. 

Send for sample ges, etc. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
publishers, 18 aod % Astor Place, N. Y. 





“Send for the Patale ue of Books or 
RUBERT CA ER & BRUTHEBS, 
5 S Weeadway. New York, 





jJ. CHURCH C0O.., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymas and tunes for Church Worship. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William Sr. 





improved byan evtirely new method 


MEMOR Natural Scientific and Practical. 


Leading Educa’ endorse it. Pamphlet free. pee 
of Memory Training, 6 West Mth St., N. Y. C 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakomors 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Re opens Oct. Ist, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


MT, ALLISON LADIES’ oS} sen, 
sypite. HG. Canade 











usic 
‘alties. Board, etc.. and tuition in 
Primary Branches $135. Rev. B.C. Borden. M. A., Prin. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. CORN- 
Wall-ety Wadeoe. Col. C.J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., 
Supt.; B. F. Hy att, Comd’t of Cadets. 


MNCs HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR: BOYS. 
Near apes. Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
NRY M. WALRADT (YALu), Principal. 











END <o_T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 296 Washiagton Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
west rates in all papers. 


~ HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S PAGAsive. -One Year........+. #4 
HARPER'S WEEKL . : ‘ 
2 





HARPER'S BAZA K “ ; 
HARPER'S YUUNG P. PLE.“ 

HARPE BS CATALOGUE will be sent by maw 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. __ 


‘THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McBA LE. ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Conrtlandt st.. N.Y 


NEWsParee 4 ADV BEF]SINe 
Pages, 30 Ce 
G&. P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 Rpewee “Street, N.Y 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway. N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, New York, 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
A The_ sixty-firet year 
epens on Thursday, September 12th. For informa- 
tion or admission apply to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, 
Principal, Andover, Mass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


HOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Fer YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J. 
ill re-open September 25) 5th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEG a 
Chartered and endowed by the State of Maryland. 
The 42d year ovens Sept. 1fth. Board. with tuition in 
Eogli-b, French, Latin Art and Mu-ic, per year, $225. 
N.C. BROUKs, LL.D. Ph D., Pres’t. 


Pas. BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMI- 
ARY, 3:8-140 Montague St. « Brooklyn N. Y. 

pan year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re- 
ns Sept 25th. College preparation. Circularsonap- 
plication. “TI most heartily commend this school un- 
ter the new management. * CHARLES E. WEST,LL.D. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles bag Philadelphia, Offers 
aduate and undergraduate courses in ~anskrit, 
reek, Latin ‘Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, pene, i 





























(vetue * gis) in Gree Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, thetory and Biology. For Pro- 
gram, address as above 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Tw wouty Instructors, 
Opens October 24. Address Hon. KE. &: , Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


tae a ng LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, Aurora, 
N. Y. oo ipnareees circular address 
CoL WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., Principal. 


Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of 
Business Training. Ail commercial 
branches taught by mail. Write to 
Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC of Mt. Carroll Semi- 
nary, Carroll Co., Il]. Course complete and thorough. 


Expenses less than ia large cities, Special course in 
Literature free. Seud for “Oread.” 


REW LADIES’ SEMINARY Carmel, N.Y 
24th year opens Sept. 11. Healthful, homelike.thor- 
ough. I Iilustrated circular. Geo. CROSBY SMITH, A.M 


ELMIRA COLLEGE womtn 


Course of study equal to thet of the best Codleg*s. Scientific 
and Special courses, with classical preparatory de- 
partment. Best advantages in Musicand Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with elevator. 4s!ronomical Observatory 
—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress PRES’T A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. Y. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1202. For both sexes. Charmingly located 
on rzaganectt Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. 
Well endowed. Prepares for college or business. 

leven courses of inscruction. including normal, —_ 
training school. a year. Opens Sept. 3d. 
illustrated catalogue addresa Rev. F. D. BLAKES- 
LEE, A.M., East Greenwich. KR. I. 





























Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

A Boarding Seminery of highest grade. “xclu- 
sively for Ladies. Superb modern buildings, 
steam heated.with handsome and commodious chapel. 
Class-rooms, music and art-rooms, parlors, gymna- 
sium and furnished rooms for 1) young ladies and 
for 12 Professors and Teachers. ive coursesof study 
with A ae at graduation: also Preparatory Class- 

ens, rd, furnished rooin and all stud- 
eat usic, Art,Stenographyand Tvpe-writinge. 
82d year Sept.16th. Jos. E. KING. Wort Edward. N.Y. 


GANNETT INSTITUT Esgateanenanue® 


Ls The Thirty- 

sixth year ay Oct. 2d, 1889. For Grower ay to 
Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, A.) 

Scans €9 Chester Square, hen Mass 

HE MISSES GILMAN’S HOmE AND DAY 

SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND MISSEs, 

at44 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass, Wil! re-open 
October 2d. Circulars on application. 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


REV. JOSEPH CUMMINGS. D_D., LL.D., President, 
100 Professors and Instructors. and over 1,450 Stu- 
dents. The University offers Professional, Collegiate 
and Preparatory advantazes complete at a moderate 
cost. For catxlogues, address the President. 
Evanston. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of wity-four Pretemsers and Instructors 
576 sae ay a? 

DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY -—Clas- 
ica! and Engl Th Courses. 

R ENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
PARTS. -Classical, Philosopbicai and 
iterarv Courses, 

- DEPA SAE OF PREPARATORY 
INSTRUCTION, Classical, Philosophical and 
glish som ha 
CONS VATORY OF MUSIC, 

v ART DEPART M ENT. 

Full Courses with increased Flectives, Enlarged 
Library, et and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildin 

Tuition and ‘incidentals. $10 ver term of 3 munths. 
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7th and April 8th. am. For full particuiars. send for 
“ Announcement” t 


Ga. W. RHURTLEFF. Secretary, Oberlin. Ohio 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1885 from Chertnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, September 
25th. For circilars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, Wepteomery County, Penn 
rine Principal Emerita, 

Mis® FRANCES i Disnere, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
MISS SYLVITA J. EASTMAN. aa 


HIO. \—THOROUGH, ECONOMI- 
* PRA ‘AL. Thirteen departments 
restated: thirty-one experienced teachers em- 


enter at any time and find 
classes suited o bate state of advancement. No vacation ex- 
cept holiday week, Extensive and well selected library. 


Good 
board, well-fur- = a weeks for 
nished room & ‘so — 
for 2% a 00: 


Wis he 
roe boost - foe he ot aisines res, rinse ge term 
gi 
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Mention 7, ~¥ 
THE PRINCETON "Goce sert Tae 
Inouiries may be acaremes to Prcnient ATTON of 
eee College a 
5" B. FINE, E Headmaster, PRINCETON, N. J. 


ACADEMY. 
RIVERVTE W voccuceeeste, x.y. 
54th Year Prepares thoroughly for Cotlese. = 
Government Academies, and business. Milita 
Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE 


S Yee OURSE | UNIVERSITY PREP PAR 

R UATI = 
wwe FOR ! ATORY and BUSINESS 
YOUNG LADIES. For Boys and Young Men. 
Successful School at Popular tiates. Special Teaching 
for Backwaid Pupils. Art, Music and Modern Lan- 
guages. send for New Catalogue. Next Year Opens 
Sept.17. WH. , Bannister, A M.. Principat. 


’ 0 inth 
SCHOOL OF “wrisd'cpenn Gets Summerterm 
EXPRESSION Son 13g Bencon Sts. ‘Boston, Mass, 


SEVEN GABLES, MRS. WESTCOTT’S 


Roarding School for Young Ladies. Bridgeton in 
South New. ersey. Prepares for »ny college. Climate 
mild and dry. Gymnasium. I[Jiustrated circular. 





























CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Steele’s School tor Young Ladies. 
Fall term megtne Wetnentes, © verte tember 25ch. 1889. 
Addre ORGE W. STEELE. 


TEM PLE, GROVE LADIES’ SFMINARY. 
Saratog ? Spri nee, _ es ay pete facilities for the 
higher Sciences, Philosophy, anguages. Ruste. Paint- 
ing, wathetic and social culture. Thirty- fifth year be 
sins Sept. 18. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
(N. Y.) 


DAVID J. AILL, LL.D... President. 


TWO COURSES OF STUDY: 
THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC. 


Fall Term begins Thursday. Sept. 12, 1889, 
For Catalogues, Address the Librarian. 


WELLS COLLEGE, aveora. 6. y. 
FCLL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. Buildings elegant. A refined 


Christian home. reac begins Sept 11, 1889. Send 
for catalogue. S. FRISBEE, D.D.. President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, fric-toren 


b. st Classical and Academical Schools in N ng- 
land. The payment of $41 in advance will dom a 
nary tuition ard, yori. “3 and heating for 
the fall term. be ‘in ning Aug. 28. nd for catalogue 
to G. M. STEELE "Principal, Wilbraham. Mass. 

















PENNSY LVANTA, Chambersburg. 
Wilson College for Young Women. 


Tifey miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cum- 
berland Valley. Border climate, avoiding bleak vorth. 
$250 per year for board, room. etc.,and all College 
Studies. Handsome Park, Large Buildings, Steam 
Heat, Gymnasium, “bservatory, Laboratory. etc. 
Annex No. 2 nearly completed. feady by Aug. lth. 





ishiand Military Academy. Worcester, Mass. 
b >= ar begins Som. 12th. Cl-ssicai, Scientific 
Disiness, rimary Departments. Strict supervision 
and home comforts. Joseph Alden Shaw. A.M., H. M. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY “..ufc."* 
dvantages unsurpassed; attractive to nae satel 
graduates: sLaberatery work in Sciences; French and 
german Conversation; Music and Art. 29th year. Illus- 
Tated catalogue. Address, A.G. Benedict, Cunton.N.Y. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED 
Sa tare opportunities afforded. ‘Aadress Oswego 
tate Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKEVJEW HALL, A School for Giris. sept.ts, "39 


Litchfield, Odes. Mire 88 Sara J.Smith,Pr' incipal. 


tM. -Latnrop-Aeet — 
ON ALT. ba hkeepsie 
A ou, Boarding and Day School ast y ea ns 
Septem be SAMUEL wares BUCK, A a beg 























BACKWARD AND INVALID 80V 
The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care an Se of such boys a 
epocialty. Location unsu: or beauty and heaith. 
Address DR. WILLI SON. New London, Conn. 





$300 Per Year, Music and Art extra. Profes- 
soc tlack’s> eer | for girls opens at Bound Brook, 
N.J., September 25 








AGENTS WANTED. 


988 aday. Samples wertn 90, 1G tree, 
Eines not under horses’ fee 
ater Safety Kein Holder (e,,Holly.Mich. 


AMS smog rans 


WASHER sete st, Louis, Mo. 











Financial. 
CASHIER DE BAUN SENTENCED. 


JUDGE MARTINE, of this city, last week, 
sentenced Charles S. De Baun, the de- 
faulting assistant cashier of the National 
Bank of this city, upon bis own confes- 
sion of guilt, to imprisonment for five 
years and six months in the State-prison. 
Mr. De Baun had been in the employ- 
ment of the bank for twenty-two years, 
without the slightest suspicion as to his 
integrity until be suddenly disappeared 
in April, 1888, just after the death of the 
president of the bank. For weeks the 
bank officials could not ascertain whither 
he had fled. Yet they soon dicovered 
that he was a defaulter to the amount of 
$95,000, and by a method which they did 
not discover until he himself explained 
the details tothem. He fled to Canada, 
and being demanded for extradition, he 
was, after a long contest, surrendered by 
the Canadian authorities and brought 
back to this city and lodged in the Tombs, 
where he has been for the last seven 
months. 

The crime charged against Mr. De 
Baun was that of forgery in the second 
degree, and this brought the case within 
the provisions of the extradition treaty 
of 1842 between the United States and 
Great Britain. The lowest puvishmen 
for this crime, fixed by statute, is imprison- 
ment in the State prison for five years, 
and Judge Martine saw fit to come very 
near to this point in the sentence. 

The Herald, of this city, lectures the 
Judge for lecturing the prisoner when 
pronouncing sentence upon him. We 
think that the lecture of the Judge was a 
very good one, and not at all out of place. 
He reminded De Baun that for ten con- 
secutive years he bad been violating the 
confidence reposed in him by his employ- 
ers; that he was a man of intelligence 
and could not fail to have understood the 
criminal and disbonest nature of his own 
action; that he had no excuse for the 
crime in any inadequacy of income to 
supply his own wants, and that the pun- 
ishment to which he was about to be 
sentenced was no more than he deserved. 

This case is that of a man apparently 
honest, with no suspicion against him, 
yet for a series of years pursuing a course 
of systematic and deliberate swindling, 
and managing to conceal the facts during 
all this time. At lust, however, exposure, 
detection, arrest, punishment and ruin 
fallupon his own head. The lesson is a 
plain one. Let all persons who are cus- 
todians of funds belonging to others, and 
who hence have the opportunity to pilfer 
those funds, be sure to avoid the first 
mis-step. If they take the first step in 
the course of pilfering, the strong proba- 
bility is that they will continue until they 
achieve their own ruin. Financial insti- 
tutions, whether banks or otherwise, 
should have some system by which they 
can detect frauds on the part of their em- 
ployés at a very-early period. The knowl- 
edge of this fact would have a strong 
tendency to prevent the commission of 
such frauds. The fear of prompt exposure 
is a very healthy restraint upon wrong 
doing. 





THE ALIEN LANDLORD LAW. 


THE first section of the ‘* Alien Land- 
lord Law,” passed by Congress, provides 
that ‘* it shall be unlawful for any person or 
persons not citizens of the United States, 
or who have not lawfully declared their 
intention to become such citizens, or for 
any corporation not created by or under 
the laws of the United States, or some 
stat’ or territory of the United States, to 
hereafter acquire, hold or own real estate 
ro hereafter acquired, or any interest there- 
in, in any of the territories of the United 
States, or in the District of Columbia, ex- 
cept such as may be acquired by inher- 
itance, or in good faith in the crdinary 
course of justice in the collection of debts 
heretofore created.” The case of lands 
acquired by aliens under the special stip- 
ulations of a treaty, is also excepted from 
the operation of this law. 

The second section of the law contains 
substantially similar provisions in respect 





to all corporations or associations where 
more than twenty per cent. of their stock 
is owned by aliens. The third rection 
reads as follows. 

‘* No corporation other than those organ- 
ized for the construction or operation of 
railways, canals or turppikes, shall acquire, 
hold or own more than five thousand acres 
of land in ary of the territories of the 
United States; and no railroad, canal or 
turnpike corporation shall hereafter ac- 
quire, hold or owa lands in any territory 
other than as may be necessary for the prop- 
er operation of its railroad, canal or turn- 
pike, except such lands as may have been 
granted to it by Congress; but the prohibi- 
tion of this section shall not affect the title 
of any lands now Jawfully held hy any such 
corporation.”’ 

The object of Congress in these legal 
provisions is to put an end to the system 
by which aliens and alien corporations, 
and also domestic corporations, have ac- 
quired the ownership and possession of 
vast tracts of land in the territories of the 
United States and hold them as a matter 
of private speculation. The law is pros- 
pective, and not retroactive in its opera- 
tion, and hence does not affect the validity 
of titles to these lands already lawfully 
acquired. Nor does it in any way affect 
the power of individual citizens to ac- 
quire and hold lands in the territories of 
the United States. But it does declare 
and intend that the system of alien ac- 
quisition of these lands, whether by indi- 
viduals or corporations, which has been 
so long in operation, shall go no further. 
It is estimated that some 20,747,000 acres 
of land in the territories of the United 
States are now owned by foreign syndi- 
cates, some of which have acquired such 
lands originally granted by Congress to 
railroad companies, while others have 
acquired such lands practically stolen 
from the Government. These lands are 
now, for the most part, used in raising 
cattle, but will in the end come into the 
market for individual settlement, at a 
huge profit to the foreign syndicates own- 
ing them. 

Congress is entirely right in laying its 
hand upon this system of land ownership 
by foreign capitalists, and equally right 
in limiting domestic corporations, by cer- 
tain restrictions upon the amount of lands 
in the territories of the United States, 
which they may lawfully acquire and 
hold. The theory of this legislation is 
that these landsare to be kept for the fu- 
ture settlement and use of the people, as 
our population shall increase, and de- 
mand them for this purpose, and shall buy 
them of the Government at a cheap price; 
and this is clearly a good theory. It was 
time the theory found an expression in 
law. 


- 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS, 





THE stock market was dull and fre- 
quently lower, attention being largely di- 
verted by the speculation in Trust certifi- 
cates. These are the latest mania in Wall 
Street, and last week two new candidates 
for public favor were introduced, the 
American Cattle Trust and the Distillers’ 
and Cattle Feeders’ Trust. Dealings in 
Lead Trust far overshadowed any trans- 
actions in a single railroad share, and only 
two roads, Reading and New England, 
approached the activity in Sugar Trust. 
The low prices of these certificates, except 
Sugar Trust, and clever manipulation by 
insiders make them attractive bait for 
speculators; but the banks discriminated 
sbarply against them, and wiser heads 
watch the craze to buy and sell paper of 
such uncertain value with considerable 
quiet misgiving. Commission houses and 
brokers, however, welcome the new- 
comers, as they help compensate for the 
business which has so long been wanting. 
They hope that the new life thus brought 
into the *‘ street” will revive speculatien 
in stocks, and that the new class of cap- 
italists thus forced in contact with the 
exchange will be interested in promoting 
general activity. 

For railroad stocks the demand was ir- 
regular; and the unsettled state of affairs 
in the West encouraged both short selling 
and taking unrealized profits. The bears 
attempted to make capital out of the po- 
sition of Chicago and Alton toward the 
Intcr-State Railway Association; but 
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those influential in its formation show no 
serious concern, the agreement having 
proved too substantial a benefit in the 
few months of its existence to permit of 
so sudden a break-up. Chicago, however, 
continued bearish, and this affected the 
Western roads adversely. The Trunk line 
shares were well sustained, as the current 
repurts of the Vanderbilt lines, Pennsyl- 
vania and Erie, show them all to be car- 
rying a heavy volume of traffic which, 
while rates are low, affords fair protits and 
insures dividends. Another sustaining in- 
fluence is the July disbursements which, 
in the three cities of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, amount to over $100,000,000, 
This includes $9,000,000 of government 
interest and about $15,000,000 for pen- 
sions, in addition to regular interest and 
dividend payments by various corpora- 
tions. A considerable portion of theee 
funds always seek re-investment and 
stocks are consequently held with more 
firmness in anticipation of such a de- 
mand. Still another element of strength 
is the business situation, which in mostre- 
spects is decidedly encouraging. Crops are 
about two weeks early and an early sea- 
son is generally regarded as a good cne; at 
least that is the sentiment now expressing 
itself in business circles, There is more- 
over no apprehension of disturbing tariff 
legislation and merchants and manufac- 
turers are thus enabled tocalculate upon 
the fall demands with greater certainty. 
Firmer money is anticipated in the au- 
tumn; but this usually. accompanies 
activity in trade and there is ample con- 
fidence in the Treasury being able to pre- 
vent any unnatural stringency should 
occasion require. With such an outlook 
the feeling upon the Stock Exchange is 
apt to remain confident in undertone, so 
long as there is an absence of unfavor- 
able conditions in the railroad situation. 
The bears, however, are growing more 
numerous and any further rise in prices 
is likely to meet with increasing opposi- 
sition from that quarter. 

The currency movement continues in 
favor of this center. Western shipments 
are, however, soon likely to predominate, 
as the demands for crop requirements 
will begin tobefelt. The bank statement 
showed a further reduction in surplus re- 
serve of $1,628,275, bringing that item 
down to $7,562,785 compared with $26,- 
817,225 the same time last year. This 
low condition of the reserve, four banks 
holding the bulk, causes no anxiety in 
banking circles. Time loans are harden- 
ing and quotedat 3@3} for tbree to four 
months. Call money was more active, 
owing to preparations for July disburse- 
ments, and rates temporarily touched six 
percent. Since then 14@2 per cent. has 
been the common rate. Commercial pa- 
per was dull but firm at 4@44 for first 
class double names 60 days to four 
months. Saturday’s steamers took out 
$2,609,664 gold in spite of a decline of 4 
cent in sterling exchange. This ex- 
port movement is now considered about 
over. As the bulk of it went to Paris and 
has done so for several weeks past, it has 
been attended with considerable mystery. 
The truth probaby is that the gold would 
have gone any way in settlement of our 
trade balance; and that Paris has simply 
managed to divert to itself what in the or- 
dinary course of affairs would have gone 
to London. 

The following is 4 comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks - 


June 2. June 2. Differences. 
Loans........+++ $417,458,590 $416,529,000 Inc... $629,500 
Specie..... ...+. 72.3122.40 = 73,922,100 Dec. 1,°09,700 
Legal tenders 45,281,500 45,841,000 Dec. 559,500 
Deposits........ 440,005,700 442,170,400 Dec. 2,165,100 
Circuiation..... 3,947,400 «3,988,700 Dec. 41,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie. .......... $72,312,400 = $73,922,100 Dec. $1,109,700 








Legal tenders.. 45,281,400 45.841,°00 Dec. 559,50 
Total reserve..$117,593,900 $119,765,lu00 Dec. $2,169,200 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 

WB... cccceceeess L1O0D1,675 110,542,600 Dec. 540,925 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 

quirements.... 7,592,225 9,220,500 Dec.. 1,628,275 
Excess of reserve June 5), 188..... +» 26,817,225 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds were easier and 


Bid. Asked, 
46s. 1891, Registered.........ccsecsseee 106% «107% 
4348. 1891, Coupon...... eocccccesss- 10684 10714 
4s, 1907. Registered..... @ccecce coeccecece 128% Ld 
48, TBBT, COUBGR 0c cccccccccccccccese sce 129% 130 
Currency és. 1806........... oddeieas sade 118 
Currency 66, 1896 ° ee 1 
Cea BA, TIE. cvocecese+s+sccesass- 124 
OCUBFeMeY Ge, WIB....00e ccccccccccccce 128 3=:129 
CI Tis SI. «cede ccdsccecscteviocs 130 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 














Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America.. --182 — ({Wanhattan....... 175185 
American Ex... 152 — |Mechanics’,.....2 yi 
Asbury Park.... — 102 |Mercantile ...208 — 
Bowery Nat...... 200 ~— |Merchants’..... 155 160 
Butch’ saber" $160 — |Merchants’ Kx. 119 124 
Rceeweg.. - 28% 35 |Market& Fulton.190 — 
CHASE. ...... 00000 250 — |Mech’s & Trad’s..200 - 
Comm merce....... 1% «197 - 
Corn Exchange..230 — — 
Chemical....... 4000 4600 — 
Central Nat’) — 8 248 
Continenta)......127 132 - 4 155 
400 — |North America..181 185 
sseeeseeti h River.....140  — 
... ‘ 180 = 
eleventh. Ward. BO - _ 
first Nat’l......2000 - po 
fourth Nati --166 168 145 
Fifth Ave....... 1100 - 245 
Fourteenth St....160 — ~ 
German Amer’n.123 128 Secs - 
Gallatin......... 270 230 — 
- aboard Nat’l. .130 - 
— |Second Nat’l..... 425 - 
— |Seventh Nat’l....10 — 
— |Stateot N’wY'rk — 112 
Hudson River.. nit — |St. NicLotas......120 150 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.525 — (|Tradesmen’s..... wo Ww2 
Irving.. ° bs. — |Th Nat'l... — tb 
Leather Man’t.. -- [Union ..... .....- we - 
Lincoln Nat}... “300 = aa oe ay | - 
Madison Square. 105 | WestSide Bank 
Western Nat’l.. "784 - 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Rock Island will pay its regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1 per cent. on August 
lst. Books closed June 28th to re-open 
July 30th. 

Coal prices have been advanced five 
cents per ton for egg size, ten cents per 
ton for grate, and fifteen cents per ton 
for stove. The total amount of coal 
mined thus far this year amounts to 
13,568,002 tons, compared with 14,885,865 
the same time in 1888. 

The New York and New England Railroad 
Company have sold $1,500,000 4 per cent. 
bouds, representing terminal property at 
Boston, price not given. 

A statement of Ohio, Indiana and West- 
ern Railroad earnings (the defunct I. B. 
and W.) have been published after long 
detention. They are given as $622,724, a 
decrease of $24,110 compared with last 
year. The net returns are expected to be 
even more unfavorable. This accounts 
for the recent sharp declines in these 
securities. Some of Mr. Corbin’s utter- 
ances have been interpreted as suggesting 
another re-organization. 

No decision in the appeal of the Sugar 
Trust against Judge Barrett’s decision 
several months ago, will be given before 
the second week in July, the General 
Supreme Court having adjourned until 
that time. 

It is stated that the American Cotton 
Oil Company and its strongest competitor 
have entered into a harmonious working 
arrangement. 

The Ohio and Mississippi contemplate 
the issue of a new general mortgage of 
$24,000,000, at a rate of not exceeding five 
per cent., to take up $15,842,000 old bonds 
as they mature; $3,000,000 for construct- 
ing new lines; $4,030,000 to be given 
preference stockholders and $1,128,000 to 
be reserved for new equipment and bet- 
terments. 

Two new Trusts have been admitted to 
the ‘‘ Unlisted Stock” list of the Stock 
Exchange; the American Cattle Trust and 
the Distillers and Cattle Feeders’ Trust, 
the latter capitalized at about $30,000,000. 

Dividends have been declared as follows 


by the Directors of the Vanderbilt roads: 
Lake Shore,2 per cent.; New York Cen- 
tral, 1 per cent,; Michigan Central, 2 per 
cent.; Canada Southern, 14 per cent. 
The new Georgia, Carolina and North- 
ern $5,360,000 loan, bearing five per cent., 
was largely over-subscribed for the first 
= of offering. 
t is reported that Mr. C. P. Hunting- 
ton has subscribed for $50,000 stock in the 
Congo Railway, which is to be built in the 
region of the cataracts of the Congo 
River. 
The Western Farm Mortgage Trust Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Wilham T. Pratt, of 
40 and 42 Wall Street is manager, are now 
paying interest coupons on the first mort- 
gage bonds and debentures of the com- 
pany at the Third National Bank. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Commercial National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 





The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable July ist. 

he Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable July 10th. 

The Seaboard National Bank has de- 
clarei their regular semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July ist. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of six per cent., payable July 1st. 
The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
a July 1st. 

be Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable July 
Ist. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum, on all sums 
from five dollars to $3. 000, which bave 
been deposited three months, payable 
July 15th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum, on all ac- 
counts entitled thereto, not exceeding 
$3,000, payable after July 10th. 

The ‘Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and a half per cent. per annum, on all 
sums up to $3,000, payable July 15th. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent. per annum, on all sums up 
to $3,000, payable July 15th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, on accounts of $1,000 and un- 
der; and on the excess of $1,000 and not 
exceeding $3,000, at the rate of three per 
cent. perannum, payable July 15th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. per annum 
on all sums of fi ze dollars and upwards to 
$3,000, payable July 15th. 

‘The trustees of the Seamen's Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be paid 
depositors at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on sums of $1,000 and under, at 
the rate of 3 per cent. perannum onsums 
ranging between $1,000 and $3,000, and at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on 
sums exceeding $3,000, payable on and 
after July 15th. 

The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, pay able July Ist. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
.. i mapeaite July 20th. 

outhern Pacific Company adver- 

wept in another column to pay at their 

office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
July 1st on the following bonds: 

Central Pacific R. R. lst mortgage 6 per cent. 


Western Pacific R. R. lst mortgage 6 per cent. 
s California and Oregon R. R. Ist mortgage ext. 


orewon and California Ist mortgage 5 per 


Northern Railway Ist mortgage 6? 6 per cent. 

Stockton and Copperopolis . Ist mort- 
OQathern Pacific R. R. of Arizona list mort- 
gage. 

Southern Pacific KR. R. of New Mexico Ist 
mo " 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio 2d 6 
per cent 

Louisiana Western R. R. Ist mortgage 6 per 
cent. 

Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas R. R. ard 8.8 
Co. ist 6. 

California Pacific Ist mortgage 4% per cent. 

California Pacific 2d mortgage 6 ey cent. 

a ornia Pacific 3d mortgage 3 and 6 per 


. “Tiarket Street Cable Railway Co, ist mortgage 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANFERS, 











We buy aad sell Bills of 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


Letters 
paren ey Autre 
of and the British West Indies; 


= make collections and 
a ssue i er and Tray- 
C ait elling redits, available in 
Tre r) all ~ a of the world 
We also buy and sell all 
nrstsclans pay and ost ge- Investment 
curities for customers. We 
goceive —— of —. Securities. 
ankers 


Firms and individuals als. on Eaverabloterms. and make 

collection of drafts drawn abroad on ali points in the 
United States and asada. and Ck, drafts drawn inthe 
United States on foreign countri 


Brown Brothers & Co., 





able July 5th, 





JULY DIVIDENDS. 
JULY COUPONS. 
JULY INTEREST. 


These are coming to you this 
week if your investments have 
been judiciously made. 

Now the question is, how 
shall this money be reinvested 
to best advantage? If you 
try to attend to it yourself you 
may select a perfectly sare in- 
vestment, and you may not. The 
chances are that you will not, 
unless you have had ample expe- 
rience and possess a thorough 
knowledge of the field. Rather 
than risk the loss of your hard- 
earned savings through an error 
in judgment 3 you shoald employ 


the services of some company 
composed of men of known integrity, 
recognized business standing at home, 
large personal responsibility and ample 
experience. 

There issuch a company in New York,* 
and its record is unparalleled for safety. 
It has the benefit of an experience cf 
thirteen years, during which over a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars have been 
invested, without the less of a dollar of 
principal or interest, and without a fore- 
closure. 

Would you like to know what the leading 
religious papers have said about it? Then 
send for its little book of information, or, 
better still, call at its offices in the Morse 
Building, corner Nassau and Beekman 
Streets, New York. 


*The Mortgage Investment Company, 
of which Charles R. Otis, of Otis Broth- 
ers & Co.(manufacturers of the Otiseleva- 
tors) is president. and G. Livingston 
Morse and Sidney E. Morse are vice-preés- 
ident and treasurer. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


NKLIN 








RIS 





KANSAS CITY. MO. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,140,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mortgages drawing 6 Per Cent, 
SA +% L M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. ConK 


IN, Secre 
Eastern Office, 239 Hecatbes. New York, 





AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State Aud itor $200,000, placed 
forever beyond control of theCompany. | scorporased 
and operating under State Nitin supervision 
LOAN. TRUSTANDANN USINESS 
Acts as executor, administrator, guardian, rae 
genenes or nna & Correspondence solici beg 
loan ney n first-class real estate mo’ 
Cunton “Markell . President; G. A. Elder, Vice- ~s 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 





In half an hour a common 
man can get the principal facts 
about lending money west and 
be really more intelligent on 
the subject than many who 
either send their money here 
or talk against it. 

Send fora primer “On Lend- 
ing Little or Much.” 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


“Fre Fagnswoe 7h [oan 
G7 1st nontaaci Lotis BY 


in Minneapolis, and St. P: 
Perfeet title, absolute security, Sa payment, 
character our invariable ee Col- 
ections free. Send 
forms and references 


MINNEAPOLIS, & C4 MiNAESOTL 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Netting Investors &% Interest. 


First Mortgage spo agit Correspondence 








NDLEY. 


227 Hsnuep 





BA NKERS, 59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 





pone pateca alaeate. 


wager F, gen: Securt 
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July 4, 1889.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(869) 21 











The St. Louis, Arkansas and Texas 


Railway Compaines “in Texas” 
and in Arkansas and Missouri.” 


Notice is hereby given that the undersigned, at the 
request of the holders of a iarge number of the six 
per cent. First Mortgage Gold Certificates issued by 
the above-named companies, have consented to act 
as a committee to protect the interests of such Cer- 
tificate-holders. 

Holders are requested to furnish their names and 
address, and the amounts of Certificates held by 
them, to the Central Trust Company of New York, 54 
Wall Street. The undersigned are acting in concert 
with the committees of such Certificate-hclders. ap- 
pointed respectively in Berlin and London, who con- 
trol already over 40 per cent. of the entire outstand- 


ing issue. 
F. P. OLCOTT, 
re ls BUDGE | 
J. KENNEDY TOD, + Committee. 
EDMUND SMITH 
MES SPEYER, 
Dated NEW you June 28th, 1889. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. bentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. [nterest payable 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, New Yore. No 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western BeSerenees furnished if desired. Cor- 

Write for particulars. 
L. CLARK E. C. WE 


FE. Pres. EBSTER, Treas 
b. M. CRLHINNEY, Vice Pre 
H. DE 








a.C.P. Neg Cashier. 
WING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on bast State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


The Sedgwick Loan aud Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, 8100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons eee i promptly. , semi-annually, at The Na- 

tional Park Ba New York City. Fore reulars, giv- 

ing references and description of loans, address, 
W.H. LENDRUM, 

% Broadway, Room 35, Manager New York Office. 


JOHN GUTHRIE. Prost. J.N: STRICKLER: Cash’r. 
. POUNDS, Vice-Pr:s. A. T. DANIELS 
“THE INVESTMENT. BANKING CO, 


ka. Kansas. 

We make arst'; spertenee loans on approved real 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our soenesttes equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book 


SPAREMONEY |” 


In sums of $2650 and upwards—can find Profitable 
Investment with Absolute SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | xansas city 


INVESTMENT KANSAS 


COMPANY 


James D. Hustep, President. 

These are First Mortgages, based on Improved Real 
Estate in the two Kansas Citys and adjacent territory, at 
to 40 per cent. of its actual value. No other City, 
ast or West,gives such substantial assurance ofsplendid 
growth as Kansas City, Kansas. No other affords such 
inducements for profitable investment or healthful home- 
making with modern conveniences on moderate capital, 
as we can show in this Metropolis of the Central V est. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


6% and 7% 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 

Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years’ 
experience, and never lost adollar for any customer, 
Best of references given. Write for “Our Loan 

ree. 


" LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 


Bankers and Lean Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 
Collections prompt) d li int: f th 
Northwest, and remitted for ‘on day of payment. - 


H. G. HARRISON, Faanonut 
M KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASBIE 
PERKY Y HARKISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


GEv. s. ENGLE & CO., 


_ Aberdeen, peas County, Dakota, 




















WE CALL THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 
SAVINGS DEPOSITORS & INVESTORS 
© our 5 per cent. Coupon Certificates of Deposit; 

ued from our Savings Bank. for $100 to $500, 5 
years, interest payabls every three months. It is 
Safer to secure the bey -to-pay 
arm. on the groun 
i vgatare unfamiarva mgi Wty for parteulan? 

amillarto you rite for part S ue 
GRIFFITH & CO., Bankers, Kansas Cit 


&.° AND 3 PROFITS 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 








made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds j 


er Mortgages, 
Particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn, 


Write for references and 





MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 


— nn vere eee 
Ps FOR SALE ITS 
6 Per Cent.Certified Honda and Debentures. 
Per Cent, and 7 aon Leone First Mortgage 


and on special contracts oil” make investments for 
clients in First Mortgage Loans at " 
IGHT PK 
wt loans made un CORN GROWING lands of the 
West. Twelve years’ ox rience and $3 000 in- 
vested without loss to a y. i or ~~ ad- 
Gress the compan ~ SE ALIA, M 
O, A. CRANDALL, G. L. }avimenes. Treas. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With Genentees cates interest and Guetta, 


8x FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Kecord and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT: CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
MSS TBIG, 05<cccccvcscescesccencsssocsteed 1857. 


REAL ESTATE b2°Qianssion 
PROPERTY RENTED ?7¢°%% 


remittances made promptly. 
T AXES and assessments looked after and 
paid. 


LOANS Suayicmgr se ot mn 


3 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choos Saw. 2 Ask for information. 
H. E. Summons, V E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 


150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 

Business solicited for mutual profit. 


iL 
1551 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo, 
we ER THE es People’ ~ Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own gest 

















representing not over is per cent. of ae present Rales 
of the property; interest pomt-saneany. and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every | nspected by an 
agent of the Company who is also a waener. Also, 
agents for the purchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Re tate 

am for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager, 


| a tuananTe AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
a Land and Building ‘Association, offers $5 50,000 Treas- 
ury Stock which is to be solid for working capital. 
Stockholders comprise many leadin, ieee Vrite 
fer particuars. ROANOKE INVESTMENT Cu., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS. 


out * Phenomenal City " never had brighter pros- 
ts than now. Eight thousand buildings and Bi000 
people will be add 
r non-residents. 
First Mortgage 8 per cent. Bonds For Sale. 
Correspondence solicite 


MILTON F. SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance threugh the Bank, 











this year. Investments made 











H.C. SPEER, BANKER, Topeka. Kansas. 
a | caer this day ¢ C= Litt icipal Bonds pur- 
after careful B. business inspection and ap- 


geman County Poor ong 6’ s, due 1919. 
»000 Ford County Refunding 
»000 Lane County R efunding es. 
0@ City of Col out Refunding 7’s 

00 a Hutchinson, Retunding 6's, 
000 School Di t 6's. 









































r pe interest. 
od mul- 


semi-annual interest payable at First National Bank, 
New York. Municipal Bonds offer the Highest Safety 
of Investment. 


If it’s well to invest with scompany teas for 17 years 
has done business on cash basis 


tive rates and earnings, ask for the é i Per Cent. 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Exoeries need managem ment. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


AL. TOWNSEND & CO 
Farms, Garden, Fruit and Dairy Lands, 
City yeh PRN, 

REAL ESTAT AN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 

1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. 

















THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


New Res LER IS Ogs CuRitt Ss; Mo 

Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent.interest, semi- an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 




















Gz and 7%. 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 





LQZEEst, NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 12 PER 
Cent. Certificates of Deposit. 9 Per Cent. Farm 
Loans. 8 Per Cent. Debentures. plorten ge Banu 
and Investment Co., Fargo, Dak e can send 
you a listof stockholders which if you correspond 


with you will invest with us. 


DENVER ixvisrunnts 


Land in Denver is cheaper than tn any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 et Only 
safe conservative i recommen Write 
for Map, Circulars and ferences. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bondy 7 to es Lg 
Semi-Annua interest. egotiatee 
ad Investment ay —_—< Ly, = L— “4 
rompt payment 0 ac’ an rene jpupons 
made and r a0 to lender without pre. 
BENT 1,.0CA 10N INTHE UNION. Fiftee 
Years’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Kefer to the The Independent. Sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 


Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pany who js paid a salary anc notacommission. His 

report, with all the papers connected with tne loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Company 
before loan 18 approve ed. Fiftee rience: 








offi 
M. statin itabager, Philadelphis office, 713 Walnut 
Street, Wm. Manager. 


8” Bank Stocks 8% 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and recommended by 
STEDMAN. & KELLOGG, 


Send tori onetess Street Boston Mass. 


A 6 PER CENT. hy ING: OME. 
IS ASSURED BY BUYING THE REAL ESTATE 
DEBENTURE BONDS SoURG Rae BE MID- 
Dee BANELNG OO. CAPITA APA AID 
n Sgteminarions from 





These bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Setorado 
and Texas, held ia trust by the Union T: ust Com v 


fact, it has over a that amount, See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 
banksin Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
sround these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
TS RECORD. 
Thirteen years at business without a dollar lost, or 
a day's delay in payment of Principal or interest. 
Apply for full information to FRANK R. JOHN- 
SON, New York Agent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 
and 33 Broad Street 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by those 4 ony cit; 
in the United States. None safer or surer of creased 
value. Titles perfect. Fpseenel —— to “details 
of every investment. No to investors. 
CLARKE & CARUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
17th St., Denver, Colo, 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for nepcet> 
— Money loaned only on good real estate sec 








~ First National Bank, Marquette, Mich.; 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


8% AND 10% INVESTMENT 


Bonds, Securit ute. National Bank re 
= iven. CLA KER CARUTHE ERs, INVESTMENT 
KERS, 721 litn Street, Denver Col. 


1) Qmaha ald Nebraska Loans, 
r Sums $200 and upward 
0 








40 per cent. of appraised value loaned. 
Personal examination of properties. 
psi ce tor particulars. e refer to 


Phew McCague Tn Investment Ce., 
, NEB. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


uluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Bi nnonpelio and Omaha were eig vt years ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now w1!! yield as 
ows rofits as investments made in those places in 
Bo-80 N Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is the bert place 
in the West to make permanent investmen 
_ Send for maps, agai and further information 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
SAFE AND PROFITABLE 














CAPITAL, $1,060,000, 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and princi ~y ayable in New York, Thirty- 


years’ experience. 
wane a day for his du 
ings sveiheotes tor sums of $5 and upwards con 


vertible s pod a = 
ur See es oe largely heid by Trustees, Guardt- 
oul Colleges, Sevings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States. 
For references, tastimonials a‘ad full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


‘1 State St. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St., New Yore Crryv. 
M2 8. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. Bosto® 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 


BANKERS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent, 
96 Broadway, N. Y. 


Feces ever lost a dollar, or 





DENVER BE tel “sate. ~e thor- 
oughly examine ai ail real estate u we take 
loans. These HIGH GRAD SEC TURITTES 


now on sale at our New York office in large and small 
amounts. Interest payable semi-annually at our 
—, Banking Eee or New York office. Cor- 
respondence invit 

We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 





25% BANK OF TOUNEE stock at $55 per 
share it pays 7 per cent.on par making about 
13 ve per cent per annum on the actual investment and 
willadvarce 1:2 per cent. during the year. Bank 





Minot, Dak. 





GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 


KEYSTONE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the Twin Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1328 Chestnut Street. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the richest agricultural part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 


confined to one-third present value of property. 
trolled by Renters Sapte a 
, Presiden 


JA. ee oLHAMUS, Scoretacs. 


Successful experience. Conservative management. Con- 
Send to either — for pamphlets. 


ORR Lawson, Vice-President. 
. M. LAWSON, General Agent. 








Of, QUAPANTEED, 


FIRST MORTAARES 







mave you, wee 


AMPLE SECURITY AT [? 
JOHN D. KNOX | & a 00. 


FARMS AND CITY ND CITY TY PROPERTY 4A 000,000 Pioneer Kan, Mortgage Lean Fire, 


Always to ba had of us at areas per cent. 
Interest semi-annually Col- 
lected and remitted free of cost. 





And’get their a ae Guide free, and 
read the table nce of 
the patrons of this ss’ Howse. 
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IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. Sure crops make a’ loans. b+ 2 
loans are on ir farms, FE. 
guarantee 7 ae hy a | payment of P Principal DP 
auc, Send ty 

THE CO VORAD DO. FA Res al.Oa 0 10.5 
36 E sicable Building, Taber Block, 


Dp aeee nver. Colo 
F. E. ont Te, . MITCHELL, Treas, 


w. 
.G. PATTERSON. Western Manger. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land in large cities in the West, 
like St. Paul is s‘eadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. if you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. 8. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A.—New YorE 

June 18th, 1889.—The Board of Directors have this 
day declared a dividend of FIVE PER CENT. free 
from tax, payable on and after July Ist, 1889. The 


transfer books will remain c losed until July 5th, ise8. 
_ E.S, MASON, Cashier. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, } 
New YORK, June 25th, 18-9 5 
4™ DIVIDEND.—THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
of this Bank have this day declared a Semi-An- 
nual Dividend of THREE PER CENT.., free of taxes. 
payable on and after the first proximo, to which date 
the transfer books ar closed 
= . Ww. FLANNAGAN, Cashier. 
((ONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, June 18th, 1889 
SIXTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE(3) PER CENT.,, free 


of tax, payable July 5th, te which date, from June 

29th. the transfer books will be elused. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

ue. -POURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 

'y OF NEW YORK, New YorK, June 25th, 

1*89.—l he Board of Directors have this day declared 

a xemi- seneel dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 

PER ¢ r. (34% per cent.). free of tax, payable on 

and Ae sels ist, ixs¥. Che transfer books will be 

closed from now ua that rat 

. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. — 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 2 
NEw VoRK, June 2ist, 189, § 
MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS-BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of FouR PER 
CENT. payable on and after the first day of July next, 
until which date the transfer bo ks will remain 
closed, a. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 
LPATEER MANU! FACTURERS’ N ATIONAL 
WALL STREET, NeW YORK, June 
2oth, 1889. v one. hundred and twelfth divideod.—A 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax upon 
the capital stock, has this day been deciared from the 
earnings of the current six months, payable to the 
stockholders on and after the first day of July next. 
The transfer necpe will remain closed until that 
SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


"MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, : 
NEW YORK, June 25th, 189. 
I IVIDEND.—THE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of THREE 
PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 
ist, 1889. The transfer books will remain closed until 
that date. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Tue NATIONAL PaRK BANK OF NEW YORK, ; 
une 2ist, " ) 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. HAS BEEN 
A declared upon the stock of this bank, payable 
free of tax, on and after July Ist, 1889, and the traus- 
fer books will be closed until that date. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
MQ. HE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 
New Yor«, June 28th,*189.—The Board of 
Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE AND ONE HALF (344) PER CENT., free of 
tax, payable on and alter Wednesday, July 10th, 1889. 
until which date the transfer books will be closed. 
E. B. PULLEN, Cashier. 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, } 
New YORK. j 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT., 
free of all tax, will be paid on and 
after July Ist, 1889. 
_OL IVER Fr. BERRY, Cashier. 


THE BANK oF AMERICA, 
New YORK, June 25th, 1889 ; 
HE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FOUR (4) PER CENT.., payable July Ist, 1889. 

The trausfer books will be closed umtil July 8th, 
1839. DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 
ue BOWE RY BANK or NEW YORK. 

w YORK, June 27th, 189. 

The Directors from oe pas of the past six 
months. have declared a dividend of SIX PEKCENT., 
payable on and after July Ist. 

R. HAMILTON, © ashier. 

The EL&VENTH WARD BANK.?} 

New YoRK, June 2st, 1589. 5 
mur BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DaY 
deciared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUK (4) 
PER CENT, 









































free from tux, payable on and after 


July lst, 1889 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
d ate CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 





ou Nr MORRIS BARK. 129TH ST. AND 4TH 
Moxy w YORK, June 25th, Issy. 


The Alice tors have this p aed declared a semi annual 
dividend of THREE a Kk CENT,, payable on and 
after July ist, 1889. _W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


B°’ ERY 5S savanas BANK, 


NEw York, June 10th, 1889. 

A SEML-ANNU AL DIVIDEND, at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum, will 
be allowed and credited to depositors on all 
sumsof FIVE DOLLARS and upward and 
not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, 
which shall have been deposiied at least 
THREE MONTHS, on the FIRST DAY OF 

JULY next, and will be payable on or 
after MONDAY JULY 151TH, 1889, in ac 
cordance with the provisions of the By-Laws. 

By order of the Trustees. 

EDWARD WOOD, President. 

_RoBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 


{NTIZE NS’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE | CITY OF 

/ New LS Nos. 4 AND 3 BOWERY, CORNER 
CANAL 5T 

STH SEML- *ANNU AL DIVLDEND OF INTEREST. 
—The trustees have ordered that interest at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF (344) PEK CENT. per 
annum be paid to depust:ors on and after J lols 15th on 
all sums of $>—and up to $3,000—which have remain- 
ed oa gua for the three or six*months ending June 


EDWARD A. m4 INTARD, President. 
HeNRY HASLER, Secre' 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 












Qn SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEN 
EAST RIV. VEe SAVINGS TeStITUTION, 
h nbere Sirest, 


ORK. June 30th, 1889. 
Interest has been declared ae the three and six 
three thousand 
Gaitezp. at the rate of THREE AND ONE” CHALFPER 
CENT. per onaum, Pe peyatie elu alter 3 10th, 1889. 
M, President. 
CHABLES A Warten, Secreta 


EMIGRANT 


Industrial Savings Bank, 
51 Chambers St., New York. 


NEW YORK, June 30th, 1889. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to Deposit- 
ors entitled thereto for the six months end 
iog this date, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums up to the Jimit of Three Thousand 
Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
July ist, and will be payable on and after 
Monday, July 15th. 

HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 
WRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 

42d St. and 8th A 

The fift eighth "dividend will be toy ‘de 7 
entitled thereto on all sums of $5 up to $3, at 

rate of 34 per cent. per annum, on and after Ju 
15th, 1889. By order of the trustees money Heer July 
on or before July 10th wiil draw interest from July 
Ist. Bank opened from !) 2. 4 to 3 P.M., and on Mon- 
day evening ere 8o'c 


cloc 
biBALD’ TU RNER, President. 
WM. G CONKLIN, Secreta 











IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
New YORK, June 27th, 1889. ; 
HE TRUSTEES OF ras INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending June 
29th, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
$1,000 and under,and THREE PER CENT. per annum 
on the excess of $1,000 not exceeding $3,0U0, payable 
on and after the third Monday in July next. 


JOHN CASTREE, President. 
’. D. HEATON, Secretary. 


METROSOLITAY PATYies BANK. 
(OD, soi pth, viastittie.) 


A Rk 
SEVENTY oe th DIV iOEND. 

w YORK. June 19th, 1889. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALE YEAR, opatag June 

0th, -_ TI the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
rs EK CE r annum, will be credited tu deposit- 
ors cached’ thereto unuer the by-laws of the bank 
and the laws of the State. ee pee e .Wed- 
nesday, July i7th, 1889, Interest from July Ist on de- 

posits made on or before 4 Jul 10th 
‘EDEN, President. 








_G._N, CONKLIN, Secretary. 


ORT RIVER SAVINGS BAN K, 
Southeast corner 8th Avenue and Mth St. 


47TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings of 
the i six months a semi-annua) interest dividend 
at the rate of Three and One-Half Per Cent. per 
apnum on allsums of $5 and upward tothe limit of 
$3, payable to depositors entitled thereto on and 
after ‘Suly i, 18389. 

ILLIAM B. STAFFORD, President. 


_HENRY V. prone Secretary. 


THE SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS, ? 

74 AND 76 WALL STREET. § 

THE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED THAT IN- 

terest be paid to depositors entitied thereto under 

the by-laws andi.. accordance with the savings bank 

laws for the six months ending wth June, 1889, as fol- 
low 

‘on ‘accounts not exceeding One Foemand Dollars 
at the rate of FOUR PrR CENT. per annu 

On accounts larger than One Thousand yDollars, but 
not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, at the rate of 
"} HREE PKR CENT. per annum. 

On accounts larger than One Thousand Dollars, 
but not exceeding Three Ape nd Doliars, at the 
rate of THR&E PER CENT. 4 annu 

On accounts larger than Three T housand Dollars, 
and which were opened pi fn to the limitation of 
deposits by matese. at iy yatees awe aE ag 

r annum, payad: as WY and after Monday, 15th July 
= . WIL LIAM C. STUKGES, President. 

DANIEL ponwne, Cashier. 

New York, June 2th, 1888. 











OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF Dynscroma, " 
AMERICAN EXPunts COMPANY, 65 BROADWAY, ( 
eW YORK, May tth, 
HE BOARD OF DIRE TORS OF THIS COM- 
y has this day declared a dividend of THREE 
DOLLA Ks ($3.00) per share, payable on and after the 
lst day of Jaly next. The transfer books will beclosed 
on the eighth day of June at 12 o’clock M., and re- 
opened on the second day of rag * next. By “order of 
the Board. NAPP, Secretary. 


FFICE ‘OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC C OM- 
O PANY, No, 23 Broad Street (Mills Building) 
New Yors, June 25th, 1#89. 
Coupons due July Ist, 1889, from bonds of the follow- 
ing-named companies will be paid after that date at 
this office: 
Central Pacific R. R. ist Mortgage 6 per cent. 
Western Pacific R. it. lst Mortgage 6 per cent. 
Calitoruia and Uregon R. R Ist Mortgage Ext. 5. 
Oregon aud California lst Mortgage 5 per cent. 
Northern Railway Ist estenae © pe 6 per cent. 
Stockton and Copperopolis K. Ist Mortgage. 
Southern Pacific R. R. of Arizona Ist Mortgage. 
Southera Pacitic K. R. New Mexico Ist Mort: Leane. 
Gulveston, Harrisburg and san Antonio 2d 6 per 





cent. 
Louisiana Western R. KR. Ist Mortgage 6 per cent. 
Morgan's Louisiana and Texas R. R. anu 38.5. Co. 


California Pacific Ist Mortgage 4 per cent. 
ge alifornia Pacific 2d Mortgage *% per cent. 
California Pacific 34 Mortgage 3 and 6 per cent. 
Market street Cable Railway Co. Ist Mortgage 6. 
Holders of 10 or more ——— can leave them for 
examination, and receive ment on the day follow- 
ing. TIMOrFHY HOPKINS. Treasurer. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN R.R.Co., 
NEw YORK, June 28th, 1889. ; 
DIVIDEND OF ONE AXD THREE-QUARTERS 
per cent. upon the capital stock of this company 
will be paid July 20th. 
Transfer books will close at 3 P.M. July 3d and re- 
open July 22d, 1889. 
FRED’K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. — 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, / 
New YORK, June 12th, 1889. § 
DIVIDEND NO. 83. 
ry. HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing June Wth inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the1sth day of July next to share- 
holders of record on the 20th of June, inst. The trans- 
fer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the afternoon 
of June 2th inst.,and reopened on the morning of 
the 2d of July next. 











R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


A aoop tone has prevailed in commis- 
sion circles during the week, and the 
business done shows an improvement on 
late experiences without, however, at- 
taining large dimensions. The chief en- 
couragement is derived from the gener- 
ally satisfactory results attending the 
opening up of early lines of fall goods. 
Agents holding these to be indications of 
a healthy state of trade throughout the 
country, and full of promise of a fall 
business, quite in keeping with the spring 
improvement. The demand hitherto has 
been exclusively from outside sources, 
the local jobbing trade being fvlly en- 
gaged with their semi-annual closing out 
sales. These sales have been the medium 
for distribution of a large quantity of 
goods, the marked down prices varying 
from 5 to 25 per cent. below regulation 
rates, inducing buyers to operate freely. 
The movement in cotton goods at first 
hands bas been moderate, but prices are 
all round firm, with a hardening tenden- 
cy in low-grade bleached goods, such as 
3-4, 7-8, and 4-4 makes, iu sympathy with 
thead vance in print cloths. Messrs. Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co. have also advanced 
‘*Edwards ” and ** Warren,’ flat fold Cam- 
brics 4c. per yard. The advance in the 
price of print cloths indicated last week 
as imminent, was made on Wednesday; 
64 x 64 being raised to 3 15 16c. per yard, 
and 56 x 60’s to3 716 to 34c. Even this 
advance scarcely covers the actual im- 
provement, as clothsare in active demand 
thereat, with manufacturers slow at 
meeting the inquiry, and 4c. per yard for 
64 x 64’s looks likely early next week. 
Prints have chiefly owed what animation 
has characterized them tothe demand for 
dark fabrics, fair orders for these being 
received and personal selections made 
with greater freedom than of late. Season- 
able prints have remained slow in first 
hands, but jobbers have entirely closed 
out theit open stocks of calicoes. Printed 
cotton dress goods have moved irregu- 
larly, a fair demand being reported for 
challies, sateens and lawns, with others 
neglected. In all descriptions prices are 
firm at tirst hands, aud stocks light 
Ginghams and wash dress fabrics con- 
tinue in request for dark dress styles, but 
light dress ginghams, zephyis, seer- 
suckers and chambrays have been little 
noticed by package buyers. For soft 
wool and worsted dress goods there has 
been an improved demand experienced 
through personal selections and orders 
from salesmen on the road, the move- 
ment of the week exceeding late average, 
Cashmeres, henriettas and mohairs are 
in re-assorting request only. In men’s 
wear woolens a few lines of new light 
weight cassimeres and worsted suitings 
have been opened by agents, but the dis- 
play so far is not extensive. Orders have, 
however, been placed with some freedom 
and prices show an advance of about five 
per cent. on last year’s values for mst 
makes. Apart from this, buusiness has 
proved but moderate, and the woolen de- 
partment without material change. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 
Entered at tne port... $2,088,583 $2,014,683 
Thrown on market.... 1,916,078 1,925,690 

Since Jan. lst. 

Entered at the port... 68,351,064 64,671,119 
Thrown on market.... 68,934,084 63,899,129 


A slight improvement in this depart- 
ment during the week is reported, more 
mail orders being received. Other feat- 
ures are unaltered, few stocks being 
pushed for sale and only in occasional 
broken lots of fancies can buyers do bet- 
terthan before. The fall demand is still 
delayed by the advance in prices, but im- 
porters look for the season to fairly open 
after July 4th, and are now busy getting 
into shape for it, adhering steadily to the 
new values which they believe will be 








READING NOTICES. 


A MAN. 


READERS of THE INDEPENDENT have become 
familiar with the advertisement which has been in 
our paper for a long time headed “A Man.” The 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company 
having adopted this heading as a sort of trademark 
for their advertisements and it appears upon all of 
their advertising matter. We had occasion recently, 
while traveling in the West, to take several long trips 
over the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and were 
greatly impressed with many things in connection 
with this road. Its bigness is something that it took 
us some little time to comprehend, having in view 
the fact that it runs fast limited daily trains between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, Chicagoand Kansas City, 
Chicago and St. Jeseph, Chicago and Denver and 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs, and solid express trains 
to Sioux Falls and Watertown, Dakota and Minne. 
apolisand St. Paul, Minnesota. The various lines 
and branches of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
stretch out from Chicago as a base in so many direc. 
tions, reaching so many and distant points in a num- 
ber of the states and territories that it is bewildering 
in the extreme to one who is little acquainted with 
railway affairs. How, for instance, a time table for 
the entire line of the Chicago, Reck Island and Pacific 
can be constructed is a mysterious mystery, but Mr. 
John Sebastian, the General Passenger Agent of the 
roa4, finds no cifficulty in constructing tables that 
shall be harmonious with the different branches of 
the road and with its connections in all directions, 
The road runs the very finest coaches with Pull- 
man sleepers, drawing-room cars and dining cars, in 
which one can obtain as tine a meal as at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York; also free reclining chairs, 
which are a great comfort to the traveler, The Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacitic Road reaches many of 
the most popular watering places in the West and 
some of the most magnificent scenery to be found in 
the world. They issue tourists’ tickets at greatly re- 
duced rates, whether over their own 2,70 miles of 
railway or connecting roads. Readers of THE IND&- 
PENDENT who contemplate a visit to the far West 
should, by all means, consult their own interests by 
taking advantage of the pleasure and comfort to be 
derived by traveling on the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Paoitic. 
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HOTEL EAGLES MERE. 


EAGLES MERE,PENN.,on top of the Alle ee 
the vom J recommended by { -— - Bo. 
losguitos or Saloons. 
Perfect Miss e Ex xperiencea Chef. Perfect family 
resort. Circulars rea 








DO YOU SHARE THE RESULTS? 


WHY not use other people’ 's brains as well as your 
own in order to lessen life’s work, and es lally so 
when the coming hot weather will make life a bur- 
den to those who have to ao laborious house-work? 
The very word “ Pearline”’’ sounds clean and sweet 
enough to recommend even a poorer article. But 
* Pearline’’ does as clean and as sweet work - its 


L ~h You are invited to share the results.— 
New York Witness, June 12th, 1889. 








GREAT 
Clearing Out Sale 


FOR THIS SEASON. 
New China Straw Mattings 


1,000 Rolls Fancy Mattings, 
40 yards, at $3.50 per Roll. 
500 do., do., do., ** $4.00 * 66 
1,000 do., do., do., ** $5.80 * bd 
1,000 do., Extra Fine Fancy Corea 
Mattings, which we guarantee to be 
the best quality imported, at $10.00 
per Roll. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 


250 CANAL STREET, 




























FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CU, 
P. P, Darning 
Cotton of 
Robinson our Dye 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed -d q or 2 
not to by ao +_7 4 
~ ew York. 
crock. 10; State St, 
| cago 
potent 49 West St., 
qu: y un- ito! 
61 Euclid 
surpassed Ave. Cleve: 
and, ao 
Send for Race St.,Cin 
price-list. cinnati, O. 














Andrews 
M’f’g Company 
Bank 


76 ay we 
New York. 











TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS: 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS 2 & CO ‘a 
“Strong 5S Stands, 


* Cases and Ca Cases, 
Engravers’ Machinists” 





firmly established. 


COMPLETE O 
East cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets N. ¥ 
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O’NEILL’S, 





6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST Cees 


NEW YORK. 


CLEARING SALES. 





Our Summer Stock in all our De- 
partments has been Reduced One- 


Half in Price. 


An excellent opportunity is now 
offered to secure Seasonable Goods 
below their actual value. 


STRAW WATS FOR THE MOUNTAIN AND SEASIDE. 
White Suits, Light Cloth and Silk Suits, 


Traveling Garments, Summer Shawls, 
Children’s Dresses, Jackets, Etc. 


600 Gingham Dresses, 2 to 12 years, neatly trimmed, 98g, 


worth $2.00. 


300 Scotch Gingham Dresses, 2 to 12 years, ${,99 each. 

One piece India Linen Dresses, 2 to 12 years, trimmed, $3.98, 
Two piece India Linen Dresses, 1: to 16 years, trimmed, $7.98, 
Flannel Sailor Dresses, trimmed with braids, 4 to 12 years, $7 98 
Reefing Jackets, Gilt Anchors and Buttons, 4 to 12 years, ${,35, 


BATHING SUITS. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


Cambric Corset Covers, 


29c. 


Embroidered Lawn Dressing 


$1.29. 


Sacques, 





Night Dresses and Embroidered 
Ruffle Skirts, 


79e. 


Men’s and Boys’ Outing Suits, Summer Coats 
and Vests and Furnishings. 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Hammocks, Ve- 
randa Rockers, etc., China and Glassware. 





ARMSTRONG BRACE 
Eiastie Sugpeates With- 
Combining Basti. and 


No Be 
Goods. Mekel lated Brass 
ope ad Surnish the Elas- 


bak 3 your Dealer for them. 
—— ny mae, paid, 
of pr ice, at the 
foilo w 
A q’l’y hye, enn ¢ 
Cc co 
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leseredie MANUFACT’C co. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Il, 
Factory, Bridgeport. Conn. 





Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited nuinber of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 

ANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House f Reading of 4 the cele- 
brated ig + of“ The First Reading of the Emapn- 
vipation Proclamation.” The boo ves a Most ex- 
cellent iden of the home lite ot Ab m Lincoln. 

“THE one AD HE MEN,” was written 
spores « ong & - ay } fh nter’s great picture 

he Firs ading of the Emancipation tant 
tion,” ot pb sketches of the different perso 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
Commodated by sending us, on a postal 
Card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 





h that picture; an account of the icture it 
self; of ‘ae ane which suggested it and of the painter 


ey 

The r price of these books has been for * THE 
INNER P LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
pt = furnish it post-paid at $@c, until the supply is 
exha' 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN’’—is 
retailed at 5@c. We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 
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Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.-CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance ofthe pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.-CASH, : 
2.-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 


BINDERS 


FOR 
HE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 














Snsurauce. 


AN ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
NEw YORK INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 

Gentlemen:—For nearly two years I have 
been a constant reader of the Insurance 
column of THE INDEPENDENT, and itisowing 
to that, that I am not now insured in oneor 
more “‘cheap comparies.” Such as the 
New York Benefit, for instance. But every 
week opens my eyes wider and wider, and 
last week you said: ‘‘ We suppose there are 
still people who cherish the delusion that 
the State of New York supervises insur- 
ance,” etc. Well, yes; there undoubtedly 
are, for it was my own opinion—and born 
through reading TnE INDEPENDENT—that 
insurance companies were under govern- 
ment supervision: (1) If spared it was my 
inteution to take a policy pext mcntb in the 
New York Mutual Life, (2) and would bea 
glad subscriber, indeed, if you would be so 
kiod as to inform me through your paper as 
to what guaranty (3) there is that “the eom- 
pany will not, or could not if it wished to, 
wind up (4) its business next month or next 
y:ar, and if they did, what would the 
policy-holders get (5) for all they had paid 
in? They say, too, that being a Mutuel 
company, there are no share-holders to 
claim the surplas, but that all over working 
expenses goes in bonus additions to the 
policy-holders. (6) Would you give a little 
explanation as to how Mutual companies 
are managed; who keeps the machine (7) run- 
ning; names of president, trustees and 
other officers? Is the president appointed 
for life? (8) Do not insurance companies 
have to give some surety or security (9) to 
the government? etc. If these are points 
irrelevant to your department, please ex- 
cuse my intrusion on your time and patience, 
aud believe me ever a loyal reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 





1. A frame of government may exist, 
and the people be badly governed; so 
there may be (as there has been for many 
years) ascheme of supervision, and still 
the supervision be more imaginary than 
real, asinfact it is. That it does some 
good incidentally we never denied; but it 
does an enormous injury by leading peo- 
ple to the delusion that every company 
allowed by it to do business is trust- 
worthy. 

2. We suppose our friend means the 
Mutual Life, and he need notfeel shaken 
about carrying out his intention. If he 
means the New York Life and would like 
an individual warrant, the proprietor of 
THE [NDEPENDENT is out of town at pres- 
ent; but we will undertake to say for him, 
without consulting him, that he would 
cheerfully bind himeelf and his estate to 
guaranty, for avery small consideration 
paid once for all, all the policies of either 
o: both those two companies which are 
now existing or may be written during 
his lifetime. 

3. There is no such guaranty. Todo so 
would be a very silly and wasteful action, 
and therefore it will not be done; but a 
company is free to wind up if it chooses. 
What could hinder it? Our friend seems 
to imagine that in such case it would 
keep all the money it happened to have 
on hand. If THE INDEPENDENT should 
decide to stop publication, just after he 
had paid for another year, he would ex- 
pect his $3 back; of course an insurance 
company cannot, any more than any 
other concern or person, stop business 
w thout accounting to the persons whose 
money it holds on unfulfilled contracts. 
If the money is gone, it is the Chinaman’s 
case of ‘‘If no havee, how can?” 

5. The policy-holders, for some of what 
they had paid in, would have had value 
in the form of current insurance, as they 
are now having it right along. Do not 
make the common mistake of supposing 
a policy-holder gets nuthing back until 
he dies or his property burns. In case of 
a voluntary retirement the policy-bolder 
need not lose in any respect; an instance 
was in 1870, when the now President of 
the Union Mutual closed out the Ben 
Franklin (which he had but just organ- 
ized and got into working order), trans- 
ferring its few members to the United 
States Life, having been cnosen President 
of thatcompany. The cases which actu 
ally happen are involuntary closings, 
several of them having been causeless 
and abominable slaughterings by the 
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‘‘ supervision” of the State of New York. 
In such cases the members suffer, We 
have heretofore written much on this 
subject, tho perhaps not within the past 
two years, and cannot go into it to-day. 

6. The contention is correct. 

%. The formal and legal control—in- 
cluding formal title to real estate and 
other assets—is vested in the trustees, not 
personally but as trustees; so,when a rail- 
road is to be bonded, a mortgage is made 
and recorded to certain persons, not indi- 
vidually but in the capacity of trustees. 
The trustees in a mutual life insurance 
company are chosen by the policy-hold- 
ers; practically, the policy-holders don’t 
bother about it, or even think of it, and 
the voting is more formal than otherwise. 
The trustees have the power; practically 
the president manages them and controls 
the institution. This is the ‘one-man 
power” of which the assessment-organ 
editor, with his hair theatrically on end, 
raves at intervals; but there is no getting 
on in the world without it. The engineer, 
by whose hand are the throttle-valve of 
the engine and the handle of the auto- 
matic brake, controls the train; it is a 
** one-man” arrangement, but the train 
could not be run by a committee of the 
passengers. Yet when an express stood 
still, in danger, at Conemaugh station, 
with the shaking reservoir above, the en- 
gineer and conductor waiting for * or- 
ders,” the passengers gave orders and in- 
duced them to move on. 

8. No. For names of officers and trus- 
tees, etc., apply to the company by mail, 
or to any wide-awake agent in person. 

9. None practically. In obedience to a 
general law, the Mutual has on depwsit 
with the Insurance Department $100,000 
—good as far as it goes, but it compares 
with the aggregate of outstanding risks 
about as 1 to4,800. If the company should 
go tocomplete wreck, and if the Depart- 
mept didn’t lose or steal the deposit, that 
would. be so much toward helping the 
policy-holders out. There once was a 
company whose President had a scheme 
for ‘* registering” his policies in the De- 
partment; they were duly registered, and 
a deposit was made to cover them. The 
President aforesaid took all the possible 
benefit derivable by advertising the 
scheme, not with very strict regard to 
the truthfulness of the impression con- 
veyed; for people certainly understood 
that the amount of the policy was de- 
posited, whereas the deposit was only a 
small portion of it, and also that the 
policy was guarantied by the State, 
whereas the State guarantied nothing— 
perhaps not even the safe custody of the 
deposit itself. The company afterward 
went to pieces, and the policy-holders 
were not saved from loss, altho they 
were benefited by having part of the 
assets out of the hands of incompetent 
managers, 

If guaranty and security and certainty 
are asked in life insurance, we must dis- 
tinguish carefully the meaning of the 
terms. What things in life are absolutely 
‘‘certain”? Very few, except as to peo- 
ple taken in the mass. Mortality among 
selected lives will be at about a known 
rate, and this fact is the foundation of 
life insurance. There is no way, how- 
ever, of insuring the company for an ab- 
solute certainty, because the insurer 
would also need to be insured. The State 
might guaranty, but it does not; yet 
states also break financially, as some 
bond-holders can testify. The citizen who 
imagines the State, either formally or 
informally, indorses every company it 
allows to openly do busineesis mistaken. 

sel 6: SAS BLE 


A RETRACTION, 


SoME months ago, Insurance published 
an article from memoranda furnished by 
a discharged employé of the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund, giving a long list of claims 
“shaved” by that Association, with 
names, dates and amounts; this article, 
entitled ‘‘ The Great Repudiator,” went 
all over the country, being copied, more 
or less fully, in many journals, including 
this one. Recently, Insurance announced 
as the result of an examination of all the 
papers relating to a part of those claims, 
that it had been mistaken and that the 


and honorable; the total number was 85, 
if we recollect aright, and the number ex- 
amined by Insurance was about 18. 
Whether these selected ones were a fair 
sample, and whether a conclusion drawn 
from them ought to be extended to the 
whole, did not very clearly appear. We 
do not care, however, to ascribe venality 
to the retraction, as has been done by 
some; for that is a charge easily and 
locsely made but not easily proved, and 
also one which can be flung out at any 
journal. We are content to record the 
fact, as a fact and without comment, that 
Insurance has seen fit to publicly avow 
itself in the wrong as respects its ‘‘Great 
Repudiator.” And yet even the state- 
ment of facts would be incomplete with- 
out adding that Insurance now appears to 
be, as the saying is, very ‘‘ sweet” with 
the Mutual Reserve; also that, after all 
proper allowance is made for the wish and 
the duty of atoning for what is avowed to 
have been an honest mistake, the discov- 
ery of the mistake does not account for 
(or, at least, does not justify) what seems 
to be acomplete change of attitude. If 
that journal is convinced that it erred, 
and so did an injustice, confession and 
atonement are honorable and demanded; 
but none of its previous criticism is nec- 
essarily impaired by that error. If the 
Mutual Reserve is not a sound and stable 
concern, discovering and confessing that 
wrong was done to it on a particular 
matter does not alter its character. 

The retraction is that of Insurance, not 
of THE INDEPENDENT, which will indorse 
the Mutual Reserve as soon as satisfied of 
its deserving indorsement. 


INSURANCE. 


THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


88 Years of Successful ienoe. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine {ts merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretavy. 

















THE 


EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Soctety 
wssues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 


7s a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 





STATE ‘MUTUAL. 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 








IX |) y SPP rere -80 
LIA {Pict RI, LED OEE $38 $3 
SURPLOS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 51 51 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
uaranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 

aw 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
9 - Ww. ANDERSON, Geu, Ag’t. 








THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
1860. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Nberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





treatment of theclaimants was really just 





ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 
NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, weeraeing — S and STOCKS, PLATE, JE 
L DE etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST ATES 
ULT T DOORS GUARDED B 


Le THE YALE AND 

Baht e SAFES INSIDE ITS 
pURGLATAPR F VAULTS at varying from 
$15 te te size. An extra size for corpora- 


La-- - =i “ibe Gaara Safes in upper 
7 eults for $10. Reoms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
ed for Safe Renters. 
DEPOSITS OF rates RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED A AND REMITTED FOR A 
ODERATE CHARGE. 
Com oti XECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every ~~ peta from the Courts, 
Corporations, re Individua 
A ie AY pee T FUNDS and. {NVESTMENTS are bess 
e assets of me Compas 





separ: apart 
As additional security, the ‘Company Speciai 
Trust capital of $1, 000, primarily LaF for 
its trust ebligations. 
WILLS KECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 

WITHOUT CHARGE, 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in eharge of 
the Trust He ent. 
ROBER ATTERSO and Sec. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

k. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen 4. Caldwell, le B. goat, 


Edward W. Clark, 
Thomas Drake, 
Cc. Thomas McKean, 
igus ae derrick, C. A. Griscom, 
Jonn ©. Bullitt. 





Automatic Insurance. 
THE AUTOMATIC BOXES 


OF 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, L'd, of London, 
CASH ASSETS $1,161,697, 


Furnish $500 Accident Insurance for one day 
FOR 5 CENTS. 
All Losses Paid Promptly. Boxes in ail Depots. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 


SETS. Dec. 31st, 1NSN. $19,724,338 45 
LIABILITIES... 17,258,345 7:2 


$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
sued = the life rate 
al Cash 


Ever Fy po policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an Id-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is Patities by the Massachcetts Statute 

Pamophie’s, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 


BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8, F.TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TORNER, Asst. Sec 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans. address the Home Office, 
or the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St., Boston: 512 Walnut St.. Philadelpbia. 








Rinvibarions are paid upon all 








BONDS OF SURETYSHIP., 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Breadway, New York, 
ee ee $250,000 (0 
Assets January ist, 1859......... 774,580 21 


200,000 in United States Government bonds de- 
posited with the Insurance Department of the State 
aH. New York for the protection of all the policy-hold- 


Wa. M. RICHARDS, Pres't. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, V.-Pres’t. Rost. J. HILLAS, Sec. 
Bonds careiehed, hae mous and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, raph and Transportation Com- 
nies, Banks, Pubie t Thstitutions, Corporations and 

‘ommercial Firms. 

The guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, indiana, Californi:, 
¢ onnecticut, Pennsylvania, Ma’ ne, Wisconsin, Flori- 

Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hamp- 
Shire and the States generally. 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. 8. COE, Pres. Ameri JOHN as RIKER, of J. L 
can Rechanae Nat'l B & D.S. Riker. 
AHAN, oan w a. i. MALE. ._ Puss. At- 
so. 


& w . Ry. Co. 
§ MOORE, of 


Comnentoctoneraes Seats’ nwM. M. 
D. VERMI Pres.GEO. F. SEWA 


‘Merchants’ Nat'l Bank. Pres'dent. 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PUL ADELPHIA. 
All Policies Kou-forfolsn 
All Policies Ineontestable vifior one year. 
No . Goenetien on mecount oe ferred pre- 





miu 
Ne Tr restriction on travel or residence after 
ove year. 
No restriction on eyupetien except in 
Army or Navy in actual wa 





il, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


(oR ade i FARLANE, President, 
uy HH, Actuary. 
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A Death Rate 80 Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 


Rees. Hiss .SS.. ty. $15,040,879 23 
a ae aa 2,907,432 64 
Insurance in Force........ 64,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In. 
sur: ance this Company stands unrivaled. 


“MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 


COMMURCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPARY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889.. ..8 702,905.26, 


This Company issues Ce rtificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are Raye ble in aanee at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & C 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 


WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-President. 
HENRY D, KING, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 25d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888 ......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 











DJamuary, WEB, .... cc «00 ercccerccccces 1,388,238 OL 
Total Marine Premiums..............ssss00 $5,253,404 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3Ist December, 1888,.... - $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same ' h 

i cntitteldacdecdcuumeiien $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiumsand Ex- 

penses.. ++. 687,287 98 
The Company hes. the follow ing Assets, 

vin: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GUID GR. cnc c cdicteoscces cocscosccccsece 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
I lise ncscectens sncsatinnsemscancse Bee 


MMOURE 00.0000 cccececsceeces $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERIGH 
JAMES LOW. N. DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS. KDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. JOHN L_ RIK 
BDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HAR 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEG THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H.WeBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRA JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. GEOKGE H. M 
GEORGE BLISS WRENCE TURNURE, 
C. A. D, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JOHN D SRGE L. NICHOLS, 


HEWLET’ GEC 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, GUSTAV AMSINCK. 

HENRY E. HA WLEY ILLIAM G. BOULTON 
ELL u. “HOADL EY. 


JOHN Dy JONES. en 
rhe MC ORE. S1e0- President. 


. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


WASHING TON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 


tage ever ever those of all 

panies. in Non- 
foricisable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 














SPECIMEN COPIES 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen COpy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac 
commodated by sending us, on @ postal 
card,the name and address to which he 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


Increase in Assets... ........ ........ jd bddnapenadeetsccsccesdlies Wes 87,275,301 63 
Surplus at four per Ene Rr a a ee $7,940,063 63 
ons cans Soeéveree loots debe geresesccaccretvscete © Ureeedas® $1,645,622 11 
Policies im force... ........0+......:eeeeeeee SE ee eee Fes © eee yr cookeunaes 158,369 
Increase during year 17,426 
Policies written.............. 32,606 
Increase during year 301 


Risks assumed 
Increase during year.. 
Risks in force.......... 
Increase during year 
Receipts from all sources............... P $26,215,932 52 
Increase during year................ $3,096,010 06 
Paid Policy-Holders. $14,727,550 22 


* 482,125,184 3 
$54,496,251 85 








THE ASSErsS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


EE SE, cnc cccetntne a6 cene@6eSeneeéandececioesegeses Seseesnessnns 849,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities................... 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral.. + 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest...............-66.-.. cece ceeee 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc........ ......-+.-- 


$126,082, 153 56 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 








From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks Risks 
Year Assumed. Outstanding Surplus 
SEs dene (seecdeu SARE Mes vo secbeud $351,789,285.........0. $4,743,771 
Bn <daenn cheeses CBFET MEP sv veccccseye SER BAGG ccs. ccecvenee 5,012,634 
Bescnsimnseaeuee fk: ae 398,809,208......0..00- 5,643,568 
ae ee ye SET ec cecccccvces 6,294,442 
er PER EE EE ccecccvenece 482,125, 184.......ce00- 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 25d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


LEwits MAY, ROBERT SEWELL, 

OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN KENSSALAER CRUGER, 
HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES K. HENDERSON, 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, |G )8GE BLISS, 

GEORGE F. BAKER, Rurus W. PecKHAM, 

Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART “ ERRICK, 

DUDLEY OLCOTT, Ww. P. DIxon, 

FREDERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, 

JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
LUCIUY ROBINSON, 
SAMUEL D. BaBcock, 
GEORGE 5S. Co 

RicuaKy om alec eer, 
JAMES C. HOL 

HERMANN C, VON. Post, 
ALEXANDER H. KICE, 
F, RATCHFORD STARR, 


HENRY H. RoGens, 
JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSs, 
THRODOKE MORFORD, 
WILLIAM BA poe K, 
PR¥STON B. PL 

WILLIAM D. WasHBC E.N 
STUY VESANT FISH 
Auaustus D. JurLitaRD 
CHARLES E. MILIE 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS..........206+ «.. Vice-President. 
RAO BGR cncdp cnccvecqnececepsces 2d Vice-President. 
PR RRsR Ee Da Pc ccccs covccccsssccccescosse Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 








WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Direetors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





Maximum Security. Minimum Cost, 


' THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double tne amount of fosurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 
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THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $359,833 26 
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Real Estate 1,345,675 14 
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United States of 1907 . gba die Re 100, 000 00 127,500 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 365 “ ” 850,000 00 1,045,500 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie & West’n R. "R. Co. Re. org d First 

Lien €. 4 200 000 00 212,000 0 
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Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 
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Albermarle & Chesapeaice ‘Canal Co. 1st M’t xe (1909) , “ 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. First 
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Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsbureb Railway Co. ‘Ist 
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Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis & Renee Railway 
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Mississippi . a “ 20.000 00 20,000 00 
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City of Richmond, Va. ue * 50,000 00 54,000 00 
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500 * Chicago, St. Paul, Mioneavol’s aud 
Omaha Railway Cv. Preferred . . 100 “ 50,000 00 46,250 00 

500 ‘* Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co. 
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— = oa = Northwestern Railway Ce 1000 50,000 00 ,000 06 
300° New York Central & Hudson River RK. 100 * 50,000 00 54,000 00 
367 ‘* Towa Central Preferred . . m_: * 36,700 00 11,010 00 
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New York . — 20.000 00 29,000 00 
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— 2 Bank of America, N. Y. . i ee oe 20.000 36,000 00 
200 +“ =Manhattan Company, N. Y. | 10,000 17,000 00 

200 ‘“ Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. 2 6 ee 10,000 11,800 06 
2%) “ Chatham National Bank of N.Y. ° . Ss 5.000 13,100 00 
200 +“ National BankofCommercevuf N.Y. . 100 “ 20,000 35,400 00 
200 +“ Nassau Bank 50. OC** 10,000 00 15,300 00 

200“ National Butchers’ and Drovers "Bank 
of N. Y, - a - aie 5,000 00 9,000 00 
12 “ §t. Nicholas Bank of N.Y . She. oe 12,500 00 15,000 00 
100 ‘“* Hanover National Bank of N. |. a Ss 10,000 00 22,500 00 
100 “ National Bank of the Republic . .. 100 “™ 10,000 00 15,200 00 
100 “* Fourth National Bank of N.Y. ... 100 “ 10,000 00 14,300 00 
200 +“ Holland Trust Co. . ‘ea ne 20,000 00 42,000 00 
100 “ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn hci. 2 10,000 00 17,200 00 
50 ‘* Metropolitan Trust Co » aye ares 5,000 00 9,200 00 
$8,961,657 27 
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Unpai Reinsurance and Commission on U neollec ted Premiums ug eee 184,056 50 
Net surplus ; BY tance 1,502,462 61 
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Old and Young. 


IN AN OLD GARDEN. 
BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 





As fair the purple slopes arise 
As thoagainst these tender skies 
Were set the hills of Paradise. 


Lower, great beeches crowd adown, 
And brows, that birch and hemlock crown, 
Of stern, gray rock in sunshine frown. 


At last a little knoll, and then 
In haste to meet the steps of men, 
A brook that rushes froin the glen. 


Beside that joyous-flowing stream 
White walls and cheerful windows gleam, 
And, red at night, the lamp’s soft beam. 


Along its belt of mellow land, 
Knee-deep ia clover, orchards stand 
With murmuring hives on either hand; 


And the long garden, steeped in sweet, 
Lies basking in the summer heat, 
And seems to wait for coming feet. 


There, blooming on from year to year, 
The sweet old flowers in turn appear, 
Like friendly eyes, remembered, dear. 


Coy April brings the daffodil 
And silent violets, that still 
The very heart with perfume thrill. 


In childish glee comes wayward May, 
When borders, all in trim array, 
With lightsome, nodding heads are gay. 


Brave June her lavish treasure shows 
And over all the garden throws 
The magic splendor of the rose. 


In hot July the lily stands © 
And seems to bless with holy bands— 
A virgin chaste, whcse look commands. 


So on the happy season moves, 
Yet with each day its pilgrim proves; 
Potent and faithful all their loves. 


Meek children of the Earth, they run 
A shining course from sun to sun, 
And sink vo rest when that is done 


A fair and blameless company. 

Here still her garden breathes: *‘ O see 

How pure one faithful life may be!” 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


FEARLESSNESS. 








BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 





‘*GENEVIEVE CHAMBERLAIN is too 
silent,” remarked Hall Balkan. ‘‘ When 
she comes into the room | feel as if I 
wanted to shake a secret out of her per- 
fect mouth; but, as she is very dainty 
and very beautiful, [don’t really do it.” 

The young woman who sat near him as 
he spoke, painting fancy-work, and who 
could not quite compete with a great 
beauty, thought that Balkan was showing 
off, being irritated by Genevieve’s appar- 
ent indifference and was trying to con- 
sole himself by grumbling at her, altho 
he would have been very critical of any 
one else who dared todoso. This young 
woman, who could reflect intelligently, 
was, nevertheless, a perfect child in guile- 
lessness. She could stand in judgment 
over people, as a child does, and cause no 
antagonism, at any rate, in a nature as 
generous as her own. She was the sort 
of girl who would remain sweet and 
naive as an old woman. 

Nellie Featherly looked round at Bal- 
kan, in a moment, and responded: 

‘*Now, there is nothing mysterious 
about me.” 

** You? I should think not! You are 
so fearless, straightforward and amus- 
ing.” 

**You have not quite illusion enough 
about me, I think,” Nellie pouted over her 
satin scarf, which was bursting into 
flower and leaf. ‘‘ You have made me 
out just one of the ordinary, useful, toss- 
me-aside kind of women, and, altho you 
are right, Ido hate to hear the fact re- 
peated.” 

**I don't care what you think of your- 
self or how you construe my appreciation 
of you,” answered Balkan, saucily. ‘I 
am perfectly content with enjoying your 
traits and sitting where you paint.” 

Nellie went on busily, with a dozen 
pretty attitudes and mutions and a rather 
dissatisfied expression of countenance. 
Whether it was her work or his words 
which annoyed her, Balkan was not sure, 

‘* That's exquisite, and no mistake,” he 
went on, peering over at the drawing- 


board on her knees, upon which the satin 
was stretched. 

* Oh, please don’t say pretty things,” 
Nellie cried. ‘‘ Somehow, you seem insin- 
cere to-day!” 

‘*I% My dear Miss Featherly, I should 
not hesitate to tell the truth, rather 
than prevaricate. To be quite honest, I 
would tell you the truth about anything 
in the world you could ask me; tho with 
others I might be as silent as Genevieve, 
instead of confessing to actualities.” 

“Tf I ever want to ask you anything I 
will remember this,” the young amateur 
rejoined, with the nicest of smiles into 
Balkan’s earnest face. 

Cecil Morton sauntered across the room, 
during the little pause ensuing and said 
that the day was too good for staying in 
the house, Why not go to walk before din- 
ner? The young people, eight when all told, 
were visiting some dear old countrygentle- 
folks to whom Nellie was nearly related, 
and who had asked them out of town for 
a week of sleighing, and other winter 
fun, the snow being in better condition 
than for years past. That evening they 
were to go sleighing by moonlight and it 
was super-energetic for Morton to talk of 
walking. But we all know how these 
restless people of energy or muscle rout us 
out of little lazy téte-d-tétes and fireside 
luxury. Neither Nellie nor Balkan wished 
to be stigmatized as loth to exercise and 
so they rushed out of the parlor to find the 
others and get well wrapped up against 
a coolish ramble; while Cecil Morton 
smiled to himself in a mirror to think of 
the commotion he could effect at will. 

Nellie and Genevieve paired off, inten- 
tionally, as the group left the hall-door 
ten minutes later. Something agitated 
Nellie’s beautiful friend, as the former 
was able to discover through girlish inti- 
macy, which is a very deep thing indeed. 
Genevieve’s face looked calm and pale as 
she said, in a low, rather tragic voice, to 
the affectionate girl beside her: 

‘* My heart is almost breaking. Iamso 
wretched, and so surprised. To think of 
it! Never have I loved before, and every 
one always on their knees tome. And 
now, the very one who absorbs my thought 
—cold, cold, cold !” 

** Don’t be silly, Gen. You’re so fired 
up at finding any one you can become 
romantic over, that you are as blind asa 
hickory-nut, besides being dreadfully awk- 
ward when he’s around. Moreover, Hall 
Balkan is perfectly splendid—so hand- 
some and so manly! I don’t wonder you 
like him tremendously. And the idea of 
his not coming under your spell! As for 
me, I just know he thinks you are irre- 
sistible. I know you are in his mind”— 

** You love me, and try to think me a 
vanquisher of all hearts, no matter how 
brave and free,” murmured Genevieve. 
‘* But my former conquests have not been 
all-convincing, because Mr. Balkan is 
really the only true, fine person of envia- 
ble position and means whom I ever met 
in our set, There seem to be a thousand 
foolish bachelors to one downright hero!” 

‘*] think Hall isa fine fellow,” Nellie 
again admitted, softly, thrusting her lit- 
tle hand upon Genevieve’s arm for a few 
steps, and then stopping her arbitrarily, 
and letting the others catch up with them. 
‘*How far north we seem !” she then ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I am sure the Arctic Sea is 
over that hill of pines by the meadow. 

Ribbons of white cloud and this exhilerat- 
ing atmosphere make me feel as if I were 
somebody else! Oh, we are explorers. 
Is that a Polar bear or a snow-drift?” she 
concluded, pointing to a white-banked 
gate-post by the cattle lane. 

Cecil Morton tried to shuffle the little 
party in such a way that he would come 
next to Genevieve: but she evaded him, 
by sheer force of desperation. And, as 
luck would have it, Hall Balkan came up 
to her with his fine, hearty good cheer, 
and asked her to walk with him as far as 
& wide-spreading elm at a considerable 
distance down the high-road; and Nellie 
Featherly heard him say it. A damask 
flush all over Genevieve’s face made 
Balkan glance round to see if the sunset 
had begun yet; but the West was as gray 
as a flag-stone. Genevieve was willing 
and they started off at a huge pace, 





too well, as every one of the girls thoucht 
that Balkan wanted to propose to his com- 
panion, and determined to let him have a 
chance. 

At last the two figures in advance 
stopped under the delicate tracery of the 
great, bare elm-tree, and seemed to be 
talking earnestly. Then a cry went up 
from Nellie Featherly, for Genevieve had 
sunk to the ground, evidently in a faint, 
and Belkan kneeled at her side. 

‘* The walk was too rapid for her,” ex- 
claimed Nellie, off-hand. ‘Oh, Mr. Mor- 
ton, why must you always be asking us 
to go for constitutionals; they’l] be the 
death of us!” And Nellie, whom no one 
had ever seen really provoked before, 
gave him across glance; and then went 
on a run,accompanied by the reproved 
Morton, toward her friend, while the 
others followed more or less ardently. 

As faithful Nellie ran, she discerned a 
strange, black cloud rolling toward them 
all, down the snowy road. Soon the mo- 
tion of two prancing horses became ap- 
parent; and as Nellie reached Genevieve’s 
prostrate form, in the middle of the road, 
over which Balkan was bending in ab- 
sorbed dismay, the plucky girl realized 
that a runaway team was in full swing at 
afew yards’ distance, and quite unob- 
served by any one but herself and Cecil 
Morton, who shouted to Nellie to have a 
care and jump aside. 

But this Nellie never thought of doing. 
On she ran, beyond Genevieve, whose 
danger was so imminent—and what could 
she do to avert the danger? Inher muff 
was a ball of snow, which had been re- 
duced by careful manipulation (under 
Morton’s instructions) to an icy consist- 
ency; capable, as her teacher had ex- 
plained, of killing anybody, if rightly 
aimed. It is by no means easy to swerve 
the direction of a maddened horse. But 
one of these was running away because 
the other wanted to, and he yet retained 
some common-sense. At any rate, Nellie 
drew forth her icy ballin a twinkling, and 
hurled it, by good luck, at the saner horse 
(for they were now close at hand) with 
such splendid vigor and true aim that it hit 
him furiously on the nose. He plunged 
aside, slipped on the hard crust of the old 
snow beside the road, and keeled over, 
carrying his rampant mate with him into 
the ditch. They were a powerful team 
belonging to Nellie’s uncle, and were 
dragging an empty wood-sledge. Their 
driver was hallooing in the distance, as 
he ran wearily along. 

Nellie pondered a moment over the 
success of her defense and gazed at the 
quivering limbs of the foe, and then 
turned back to Genevieve, panting. ‘The 
girls were on the bank at the other side 
of the road. 

Meantime, Balkan had but just looked 
up, realized the peril and caught Gene- 
vieve in his arms, while Morton threw his 
weight wildly upon the young man’s 
struggling shoulders. It is always in 
some such way that a person weak in 
emergencies assists the real actors. 

So swiftly do runaway horses proceed 
that it only seemed an instant since Gen- 
evieve had fainted. 

Now all the girls swooped down from 
their perch helpfully, and surrounded 
their pale friend, whose swoon was so 
much in earnest that she had not stirred 
an eyelash. Nellie seized Balkan’s hand 
and told him she must speak with him, 
instantly. 

‘Did you offer yourself?” she severely 
demanded, when she had led him, pe- 
remptorily, out of hearing of the others. 

**No,” he gasped, gazing blankly, as a 
man does who is confronted with more 
Greek than he is prepared for. 

**Didn’t you propose?” exclaimed Nel- 
lie, in the same indignant tone, which 
showed Balkan that he was a criminal, 
whichever way he pleaded. 

‘*Do explain!” he quavered, gently. 

But Nellie was off to Genevieve with 
impertinent haste, kneeling down at her 
side, calling for soft snow from under a 
drift and rubbing the beauty’s temples 

and lips with it, while she explained to 
Morton how to get Genevieve’s hands 
warm; much to his satisfaction, for she 
did not object to his covering them with 





which the rest tried to imitate; but not 





The teamster came up, and Nellie found 
time to scold him for his stupidity. 

“‘I know you by sight, Jim,” she said, 
‘* But that ska’n’t save you. Go you shall 
from my uncle’s service !” 

** But, Miss !” 

‘*No‘ buts’! You might have killed q 
dozen people, you goose !” 

‘‘As true as I live, Miss, I’ve always 
heard as how horses will run in winter, 
when the moon is near the full, as its 
been proved the day! So crisp-like every- 
where, Miss, what can you expect of 
them.” 

‘* Swear you'll never leave your horses 
without tying them tight,” commanded 
Nellie, haughtily. 

**Faith Pll swear whin I’m out of your 
prisince, Miss!” Jim humbly answered. 
The horses were unhitched from the 
sledge, andthe young people undertook 
to drag Genevieve home, which the stout 
poles at the sides of the conveyance as- 
sisted them to accomplish, as the girls 
could take hold of them and propel, 
while the young men dragged the cum- 
brous concern. The fair invalid was pil- 
lowed on muffs and covered with new- 
markets, and was pleased to revive nice- 
ly. It was first sunset and then deep dusk 
when the catafalque slowly reached home, 

It may be supposed that dinner wasa 

a little late that evening. 
Nellie came into the parlor before the 
others, looking lovely, in still another of 
her Worth dresses, and Balkan was wait- 
ing for her, ready to pounce. 

‘* What did you mean ?” he whispered. 

Nellie’s eyes, which looked unusually 
big and bright, because she had been cry- 
ing all to herself, filled again with tears, 
She edged away into the anteroom, and 
he followed. 

‘*T meant,” she replied, soto voce, ‘‘that 
when you love her, and when she loves 
you, and when you come out into the 
‘backwoods’ and have plenty of oppor- 
tunities, and when we are all looking on 
from a respectful distance, it is perfectly 
stupid of you not to offer yourself to 
Genevieve, and I sbould have fainted and 
died both if I had been in her place! She 
showed great self-control not to have 
died. You had no business to stipulate 
the tree, anyhow, for of course she would 
expect everything to be settled before she 
got there. Oh! of course you think me 
outrageous to meddle with you and talk 
right out as if I were a novel, without re- 
spect of persons and open secrets; but 
I’m nobody in particular, and I will love 
Genevieve and put my finger into her 
affairs if I like to! And I'll just add this: 
that I’m going to arrange to have you 
both driven by the coachman to-night in 
the big sleigh, while we are apportioned 
off to little cutters. The driver’s seat 
is way up.” 

‘‘But, my dear Miss Featherby—Nel- 
lie” — 

‘* Now, don’t be disrespectful. Of course 
I can only ask for an outward show of re- 
spect after telling you to offer yourself 
to my dearest friend, ~hom we all know 
(googe) you are hoping to win; but that 
show of courtesy I stipulate for.” 

‘* But how can I ask Miss Chamberlain 
in marriage if I love you?’ Balkan 
squeezed in, desperately. 

Nellie sat down on the arm of a chair 
and looked up at him agnast, blushing 
and appealing. 

“Oh, you can’t be in love with me!” 
she panted. 

“I wish you would not be so scornful,” 
he answered. ‘You ought to have known 
it. Months ago, I was crazy about Gene- 
vieve, like the rest; but only for a week, 
for then I met you. Aman don’t sit star- 
ing all day ata girl unless he dotes on her! 
While I stare at you, your utter indiffer- 
ence tome is something appalling; but I 
had hoped to win you in the end. Then 
you take me by the throat, yank mem 
front of somebody elise, with orders, mar 
tial in their haste, and now cast me into 
a perfect sea of prematureness; for, of 
course, you'll spurn my all-unheralded 
revelation. But Um as obstinate as you 
are, and love you I will, by Jove! 
Balkan sat down on another chair-arml. 
and being trim as a marble statue for din- 
ner, and not having time to brush his 





kisses, 


hair again if he tore it a little, thrust his 
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thumbs in his pockets and glared at the 


fire. 

A faint rustle of heavy silk at his elbow 
made bim feel exultant. 

“Tf she consents to it, you might pro- 
pose to me, then, in the Russian sleigh!” 

He turned, and the little creature’s su- 

rb eyes met his. He caught her hands, 
and studied her face with blissful care. 

‘I thought I was of no great acccunt,” 
she murmured, all of a tremble; and was 
“suddenly kissed in a way that made her 
feel that for the future she had some one 
to guard her against all harm, and give 
her all the happiness she could wish for. 

New LONDON, CONN. 


THE GIANT FIRE-CRACKERS. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 








Ou! for a cracker of wonderful size, 
One that would make people open their 
eyes ! 
What is the use of these tiny cones? Hark! 
Only a sizzle and sputter and spark, 
Then a crick-i-ty crack ! 
What I want is a pack 
That a fellow could hardly lug ’round on 
his back. 


“Ho!” squeaked a voice, “‘you’re a lad to 
my mind! 
Til take you where these nice crackers 
you'll find. 
All pyrotechnics are quite in my line; 
Come and see some that are ’specially fine.” 
His garments were red 
From his toes to his head, 
And his mantle of flame, like two wings, he 
outspread. 


Up, like a rocket, he bore this small boy, 
Who didn’t exhibit particular joy ! 
Down they came swooping, and then, un- 
derground, 
A cave of most dazzling proportions they 
found. 
Red, yellow and green 
And blue lights were seen, 
With millions of stars that give pin-wheels 
their sheen. 


Myriads of gnomes, with their legs crossed 
like Turks, 
Were busy. ‘‘ Look! here are my grand 
Fire Works. 
Don’t be alarmed; there are crackers a few, 
Take them and welcome; say, lad, will they 
do ?” 
Ob ! some were as tall 
As a steeple, and all 
Brought terror to this foolish boy, who was 
small. 


“Here !’”’ he was handed a terrible pack; 
“Pray let me fasten it, lad, on your back !”’ 
“Don’t!” cried a piteous voice. ‘‘Let me go, 
And I'll be contented with small ones !”’ 
“Ho! ho! 
That’s wise! If you’d try 
To fire this pack, why, 
You’d never come down till next Fourth of 
July!’ 


“Go! but this lesson take home for each 
day: , ‘ 
Sigh not, my lad, at your work or your 
play, 
For what’s unattainable!’ Sizz! Whiz! 
and Bang! 
Under the window the fire crackers rang ! 
This boy’s dream was done; 
But he shouted, ‘“‘ What fun 
To fire off a pack of those crackers—just 
one !’’ 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE CASE OF ELIZABETH ELLIS 
'S. AUNT JILL. 


BY MARY 8S. M°COBB, 








“I DO not approve of it at all—not at 
all. This sending a girl to college, as if 
she was a boy, is flying in the face of 
Providence. It only turns her into one of 
those short-haired women, who dress like 
guys, and are forever prowling round in 
search of a mission. Leta woman keep 
at home and not go on a wild goose chase 
after the ‘ologies,’ which only play the 
mischief with her nerves if she gets ’em. 
Elizabeth will know all she was intended 
to know when she leaves the seminary, 
without rushing off to college to get Greek 
and back-ache. But there! what's the use 
of my talking. Elizabeth’s your girl, 
John Ellis, and, of course, you'll do as 
you please !” 

Jobn Ellis, at the head of his breakfast- 
table, was a man who generally did do as 
ie pleased, and in that well-known fact 
lay his daughter's hope. 


*“*You promised, Father!” cried Eliza- 
beth, in perturbation. ‘Remember that 
you promised that, if I graduated among 
the first tive at the seminary, I should go 
to Wellesley.” 

‘*You shall, Bess—you shall, my girl. 
Don’t scowl! A woman’s ‘ missicn’ is to 
smile. Eh, Sister Jill? Where are you 
in your class, Bess?” 

**Second, and going to be first !” an- 
swered Elizabeth; and her smile flashed 
out in a gleam warranted to cheer any 
father’s heart. ; 

‘*So? That’s prime! You shall go to 
college if I have to sell the house over 
our heads to pay your way. We never 
thought that a daughter of ours would 
turn out a book-worm, did we, Mother? 
Where d’ you reckon she picked up her 
head-piece? She never took it from you, 
nor from me !” 

John Ellis came round to pat his wife’s 
shoulder, and Mrs, Ellis, plump and placid, 
blinked her white eyelids, remarking that 
times had changed. 

** Girls are treated as if they were boys. 
At any rate, they can beif they’vea mind 
to be!” 

Mrs. Ellis spoke with a drawl, gener- 
ously bestowing two syllables on words 
which were spelled with one. She said 
**bo-ys” and ‘* mi-und.” 

She followed her husband into the hall, 
to interrupt his good-by kiss with the re- 
minder that it was heef, not mutton, he 
was to order for dinner. 

Aunt Jill, left alone with Elizabeth, 
seized her opportunity. 

‘*Cousin Maria Buttrick has taken the 
same silly notion about sending her two 
girls to college. But I’ve persuaded her 
to wait awhile. ‘ Just let’s see how Bessie 
turns out,’saysI. ‘Mark my words,’ says 
I; ‘she’ll come to grief, with her ever- 
lasting books,’ says I!” 

** When I do break down,I give you 
leave to say, ‘I told you so,’ Aunt Jill.” 

Elizabeth spoke sharply. She was a 
little irritable from having been up till 
one o’clock the night before, by reason of 
a party ata friend’s house. It had been 
necessary to rise at five A.M. to study ge- 
ometry. Four hours’ sleep is hardly 
enough to soothe sixteen-years old nerves. 

* You must come,” Grace Upton had 
argued, ‘‘ for Mademoiselle Legrange,who 
is to teach us French, will be there. It is 
infinitely important to learn how to par- 

les-vous.” a 

She was a brisk little body, was 
Grace Upton. Here she was, ringing the 
Ellis’s door-bell, as fresh and smiling as if 
she had slept the whole night through. 

**T must catch you before school,” she 
apologized, ‘‘ to arrange about the Char- 
ade Club. Mademoiselle Legrange has 
put the finishing touch to our plans. 
Every other Monday evening we are to 
act our charades in—French! Think 
what an advantage. And no one, posi- 
tively no one can act like you. Promise 
that you'll be on hand every single Mon- 
day evening.” 

Elizabeth needed no urging. The no- 
tion of belonging to a regular club was 
in itself enchanting. She would be an 
important member; that wastrue. Eliza- 
beth acted as naturally as she breathed. 
As there was not a boy or a young man in 
the village who was blessed with a sign of 
histrionic talent, Elizabeth’s tall, slender 
figure was a boon indeed to theclub. A 
black wig turned her into a brigand; in a 
curly yellow she was the ideal lover; 
while, adorned with a mop of grizzled 
horse-hair, she left nothing to be desired 
in the “‘ stern parent” line. 

It was unlucky that the last Thomas 
concert should come on the very next 
Monday, since no symphony was perfect 
to Mr. John Eliis unless his daughter was 
snuggled close to his elbow. But he was 
the most unselfish of men. 

**Go to yourclub, Honey,” he said, when 
matters were explained; ‘‘ but give me 
your company as far as the station.” 

‘I would if I didn’t have to gobya 
back street,” said Elizabeth. ‘I’m ‘ cut- 
ter’ in our Sewing Bee, and I must leave 
this bundle of work at Mrs. Tyler’s. We 

sew for ‘The Homeless Immigrants’ Re- 
treat.’ It’s a lovely charity.” 

So it was. Mr. John Ellis told himself 





how proud he was that his girl should be 


full of kindly care for the unfortunate. 
He watched his daughter’s vigorous 
young figure as she walked rapidly away. 

‘““God bless her,” thought the tender 
heart. ‘She shall have every advantage 
that I can give her.” 

She was late at the Charade Club, was 
Elizabeth. Mrs. Tyler had held her fast 
by the button of her ulster to explain a 
project for « fair, to be given in aid of 
** The Homeless Immigrants.” 

‘*We call it a‘sale,’” said Mrs. Tyler, 
knowingly. ‘‘ And we won’t allow raffles, 
which are pernicious; but we'll let peo- 
ple guess how many stitches there are in 
an afghan stripe, and a prize shall go to 
every one who buys a pound of candy. 
We'll have asupper. I said I’d never boil 
another ham for the spread of religion. 
But our ‘sale’ is rot religious—no one 
could possibly call it religious,” ended 
Mrs. Tyler, innocently. 

On Tuesday, Elizabeth’s pet aversion, 
algebra, was the first recitation. She 
would not sit up late, after the charades, 
since she always came home excessively 
weary with the fun of acting. Moreover, 
Aunt Jill bad promised to wake her at 
half-past four. 

“1 sleep like a top all night, 
But I also sleep at morn,” 
said Elizabeth smiling. 

Aunt Jill had changed her tactics. She 
no longer harangued against Elizabeth’s 
studies, but obligingly roused her miece 
at dawn, or lent her an extra lamp 
when an especially long lesson demanded 
more oil. 

** There is more than one way to killa 
cat,” mused crafty Aunt Jill. 

Elizabeth’s French came on swimingly. 
The every-other-Monday evening added 
the finishing touch. 

Mile. Legrange was so very kind. 
Who, but she, would have thought of tak- 
ing the whole class to a Soirée Frangaise 
et Musicale, to be given by her fellow- 
country-woman, Madame de Feruée? 

‘¢ There shall it be that you will hear 
the language spoke by efferybodies,” 
promised the suave little lady. ‘‘It is 
not full toilette for the demoiselles. The 
robe of mousseline—the flower of Nature 
in the hand. C'est gentil!” 

** Mighty ‘ gentil,’” thought Elizabeth, 
grimly, ‘‘when one doesn’t happen to 
have a white muslin to her name !” 

She had money, however. 

‘‘Keep the change, Sweetheart,” her 
father had said, when she went to him 
for a new dictionary. 

The ‘‘change” was a ten-dollar bill, yet 
Elizabeth was well aware that money did 
not grow abundantly on the Ellis Family 
Tree. 

‘“‘Tll make my gown myself, and not 
ask the precious dear for another penny,” 
she decided. ‘‘What did you say about 
two ruffles, Grace? Yes, yes, the waist 
would be prettier shirred !” 

She stood her “‘History” upon end, and 
kept the book open with her scissors, 
She twisted Maria Theresa’s celebrated 
hair with “O, N.T.” and the account of 
Napoleon I became doubly ‘‘biased,” by 
reason of sundry cross-wise bands of 
muslin. 

That she still stood ‘‘second” in her 
class, was very exasperating to our friend. 
Her rival,patient, plodding Persis Strange, 
was the typical ‘“‘dull Jack,” caring for 
nothing but her books. Elizabeth, in 
spite of natural quickness, must work 
hard to distance her. 

So history and dressmaking flourished 
together. . 

‘* Not that a school-girl should go often 
into society,” remarked Grace Upton, 
sagely, ‘‘but a soirée, now and then, 
does give such a je ne sais quoi to one’s 
mannerettes !” 

The preparations for the “sale,” in aid 
of the ‘‘ Emigrants,” went on. Elizabeth 
was to contribute a hand-screen, with a 
stork and two bulrushes painted thereon; 
also a crimson plush handkercbief-case. 
These she made in odd moments. She 
brought the latter to the Charade Club, 
and sewed a bit when it was her turn to 
sit as ‘‘audience.” Elizabeth began to 
welcome the moments when she could 
listen instead of act. She had been trou- 
bled lately by a disagreeable snapping in- 





side her head and by a twitching of the 





face-muscles whenever she was in the 
least excited. 

This was especially annoying on the 
evening of the “sale.” At the last mo- 
ment Mrs. Tyler must needs be taken 
with what her friends always called ‘‘ an 
attack.” It was a mysterious ailment, 
and was apt to seize her when any ardu- 
ous work was on hand. 

She sent for Elizabeth, who found her 
apparently in a state of exhaustion. 

“I depend on you to drag the whole 
thing through!” gasped the sufferer, ‘I 
had planned to have blueand white tissue 
paper napkins! Could you—can you— 
will you? Oh, for pity’s sake! And you 
so clever !” 

‘Don’t be worried. I'l] attend to every- 
thing,” said Elizabeth soothingly. 

She went on two hurrying feet to the 
Hall. Making the long circuit by Arun- 
del’s drug store. She was one of four 
who had promised to make a choir tosing 
at the Hospital for Women and Children 
on the following Sunday. She merely 
paused at the store door, to say to the 
dapper young clerk: ‘* Remember the re- 
hearsal at seven o’clock to-morrow, Joe ! 
We are ruined unless you bring your tenor 
voice !” and was off in a twinkling, 

At the Hall, she was beset by a bevy of 
chattering girls. 

‘*Mrs. Smith promised three loaves of 
cake, and has sent only two!” 

‘* More letters for the Post-office! You 
must write them, Bess!” 

‘* Bessie, will you arrange these bou- 
quets ?” 

‘* And decide how much charlotte-russe 
shall be sold for ten cents ?” 

** And ought it to be five or six cents 
for a chance at the grab-bag, Bessie?” 

“ And why is it not as ungodly to guess 
how many beans are white and how many 
black. as it is to raffle ” ? 

Elizabeth's head snapped and her left 
eyelid twitched. She rushed from one 
table to another. She dropped on a bench 
and fringed blue tissue paper as if her 
fingers were driven by electricity. She 
scurried off to supply the missing cake. 

The patrons of the ‘‘ Sale and Supper ” 
began toarrive. Elizabeth planted her- 
self behind the refresbment table to deal 
out salad with one hand and ices with the 
other. 

Suddenly the woman who had been en- 
gaged as dish-washer (being, in fact, one 
of the ‘‘ Immigrants”’),. was seized with a 
violent cramp. She sank to the floor, 
with many groans and much calling on 
the *‘ blissed saints.” 

‘Go home, Mrs. Murphy! All I ask of 
you is to depart !” cried Elizabeth, beside 
herself at the addition of this last straw. 
The ‘‘Immigrant” burst into tears, and 
hobbled away with greater spryness than 
her agony would seem to warrant. 

Elizabeth caught up a dish-mop. The 
water was cold. The soap gave out. 
Every towel was wringing wet. In des- 
peration Elizabeth tore off her own spot- 
less apron and wiped plates on its dainty 
embroideries. 

At the end of a small eternity, the 
‘Oliver Twists” cessed to demand 
‘*more.” The sale of fancy articles be- 
gan. Elizabeth was here, there, and 
every where, 

‘“*At last we've caught you!” cried 
Grace Upton. ‘‘ We've concluded to 
auction all the cake and the pen-wipers 
and the tidies and the strawberries and 
the—everything. You must be auction- 
eer, Bessie.” 

** No—no!” 

‘** Yes—yes!” contradicted a group of 
girls. ‘‘You know every man, woman 
and child in town. Besides, your tongue 
is hung precisely in the middle, Bess!” 

Almost before she knew it, Elizabeth 
was standing on a table, high above the 
heads of the crowd, Had her father been 
there she would have been lifted down 
minus ceremony. As it was, with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, she began to 

call for ‘* bids.” 

** How much am I offered for this ex- 
quisite court-plaster case? Twenty cents! 
Twenty-five! Give me thirty! Thank 
you, sir. Thirty-five—make it forty! 
Forty it is. Give me fifty—going—-going 
—ah! Sixty I am offered—going once— 
going twice—gone at sixty cents!” 
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The auctioneer was the “hit” of the 
evening. Everybody was laughing and 
bidding. E:izabeth’'s lively brain worked 
at high pressure. She rattled off her 
‘* Fifty—sixty—give me _ seventy-five!” 
She made telling paces. She tossed a 
smile to soft-hearted Farmer Rakes, and 
sent a bright, particular glance at solemn 
Deacon Giles which, right through his 
vest pocket, went. into his heart. Out 
came the purses’ In half an hour every 
pin cushion, pie, needle-case, dressing- 
box, strawberry, twine-bag, chicken- 
salad, ‘‘ Nancy,” charlotte-russe, darning- 
ball bad vanished, Never, within the 
memory of man, had so much money 
been taken at afair. Flushed and pant- 
ing, Elizabeth descended from her perch, 
to be embraced and patted and praised 
by twenty ecstatic girls. 

‘* And you are just the young lady I’ve 
been searching for,” said Colonel Tyler, 
rescuing her from the twenty pairs of 
arms. ‘‘ You must read the poem before 
our Grand Army boys, on Memorial 
Day!” 

That, Elizabeth knew, would please her 
father. He had himself been a soldirr, 
and it was only yesterday that he was 
audibly regretting that the early spring 
had brought his tulips into bloom too early 
for use on the 30th of May. 

**If he cannot give flowers he can 
lend his daughter,” thought Elizabeth, 
lovingly. 

There would be little preparation 
needed, since the pocm was simply that 
old, but ever new, ** The Blue and the 
Gray.” 

M+morial Day dawned cloudless, There 
were many Giand Army men in the vil- 
lage. ‘Randall Post,” from a neighbor- 
ing town, was also on hand. The andi- 
ence came together in the Methodist 
church. There was a prayer and an 
oration. 

Then Elizabeth stood up, as straight as 
an arrow, and recited the poem. Every 
word thrilled her. Her voice trembled. 
She clasped her hands tightly together to 
hold herself steady. 

“ All with the battle-blood gory 

In the dusk of eternity meet.” 
The fierce fight—the horror, the terror, 
the misery of it all—swept before her. 
And then her pulses beat sharp and quick 
at the thought of those generous women 
who had gone forth, 

* Lovingly laden with flowers, 

Alike for the friend and the foe.” 

More than one veteran drew the back 
of his hand across his eyes. Elizabeth 
shivered from head to foot with excite- 
ment. Her voice rang like a clarionet. 

**No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding river be red; 

They banish our anger iorever, 

When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment-Day, 
Love and tears for the Blue; 

Tears and love for the Gray.” 

Elizabeth walked home as if on air, 
She was still trembling with emotion. 
But she walked home to the prose, which 
so often fullows poetry in this work-a day 
world, Thirty pages of geometry, to be 
reviewed before to-morrow. 

Never had Elizabeth seen through prob- 
lems so clearly. It was three o’cock in 
the morning before she lay down. But 
there had been no need of the large cup 
o. strong coffee, which sh» had lately 
found so powerful an eye-opener, when 
she studied at night. 

Feeling, however a slight languur in 
the morning,she brought herself promptly 
up, with a plunge into a tub of ice-cold 
walter, 

The coffee came into play later. She 
wondered at the sudden sense of exhaus- 
tion which crept over her, after a brilliant 
recitation, in which even Persis Strange 
had been left behind. It would never do 
to falter now, for Elizabeth had promised 
to play a match game of tennis that very 
afternoon. The coffee sometimes brought 
on the snapping in the head, but exercise 
would allay that. 

The weather had beeome unseasonably 
hot. The nights, however, were cool. 
Elizabeth knew that, for lately, even 
when there were no lessons to learn, she 
had fallen into a trick of lying awake. 
It was a rather interesting habit, for 





amazing and entertaining thoughts chased 
one another through her brain, as she lay 
back on her pillows and watched the 
eastern sky make ready for the sun. 

It was in one of these wakeful nights 
that she formed a scheme for a sketching 
party the next Satarday afternoon. 

“We'll make a picnic of it, and every 
girl shall bring something to eat which 
she herself has cooked,” she explained to 
the half-dozen artistic souls who were 
chosen to go. 

She herself made sponge-cake, and 
arrived at the place of meeting very red 
and disheveled. 

** Because I've sat a whole bour in the 
oven along with the cake, to keep it from 
coming out a cinder!” she exclaimed, 
wrathfully. 

The result of the next wakeful night 
was acharming plan for the getting up 
early to gather armfuls of ox eye daisies 
to dec orate the school-room, 

Tne seminary term was nearing ils end. 
Examination day was appointed for July 
27th. It seemed as if charades and even 
tennis must subside in the press of busi- 
ness. But Elizabeth would not permit 
that. She felt alive in every fiber, mus- 
cle and nerve. 

‘* Let’s see how much work I can man- 
age to pack and squeeze into the days,” 
she said to herself, delightedly. 

Of course she would go to the *‘ straw- 
berry festival,” given by the Sunday 
school. After that came a lawn party in 
honor of Grace Upton’s friend from New 
York. 

** And I'll bave an afterroon tea for her; 
that issuch a simple way of entertain- 
ing.”’ decided Elizabeth. 

It turned out not to be quite so ‘‘sim- 
ple,” when it was discovered how many 
of the best plates were chipped on the 
edges. 

“One might as well eat off circular 
saws,” extlaimed Elizabeth, fretfully. 

It became necessary to go to the city 
to buy new ones. More cups would be 
needed also. 

Elizabeth rushed from store to store— 
up-stairs and down into basements—across 
crowded streets where surging humanity 
jostled her—into alley-ways, where the 
snn blistered the pavements. She could 
tind only eight cups of exactly the size, 
color and pattern on which she had set 
her heart. And what should Aunt Jill 
do, but carelessly break the handle cf 
one of these, when Elizabeth tired, 
broiled and with a racking head-ache re- 
turned home with her spoils. 

Aunt Jill apologized, but Eliz beth 
actually had to lock herself in her cham- 
ber, lest she would literally fall upon 
Aunt Jill in her fury. She had never 
been in such a frenzy of passion in her 
life, and tho she managed to keep so tight 
a rein on herself that the anger did not 
escape, yet the very vitality went out of 
her in the struggle to control herself. 

That the ‘‘Tea” was a success proved 
small consolation, there being no time to 
meditate on its stylishness. Paper and 
pens were waiting for Elizabeth. The 
truth is, she was in the midst of grinding 
out a valedictory, which must be written 
in rhyme, if the author died in the at- 
tempt. 

By what some one called a ** Hercula- 
neum effort,” Elizabeth hid managed to 
outrank Persis Strange in English Litera- 
ture. This brought her to the head of the 
class by the fraction of a mark, and gave 
her the valedictory. 

Through the unusual heat of that June 
and July ste had labored and toiled. She 
was sure she could not have worked an- 
other day nor written another line. 

The Seminary was filled with friends of 
the graduating class [hat the Ellises, in- 
cluding Aunt Jill, were on hand, need 
not be said. Compositions and declama- 
tions were delivered in due form and or- 
der. The one desire of Elizabeth’s heart 
was to repeat her verses and to get home 
and rest. She welcomed the moment 
when her turn came. She passed rapidly 
down the aisle and stepped on the plat- 
form. 

She searched eagerly for her father’s 
face among the spectators, fastened her 
eyes on that beloved head and began to 
recite her rhymes, They were not so 





very bad; possibly some kind soul might 
have called them good. At any rate, Mr. 
John Ellis was not ashamed of them. He 
nodded at Aunt Jill as who should say: 

‘**How about Bessie’s education now, 
my dear ?” 

But Aunt Jill's sharp eyes were riveted 
on her niece. Almost before Elizabeth 
felt it, Aunt Jill knew that the end had 
come, 

Suddenly the room began to swim be- 
fore the girl’s yes. She staggered. One 
thought held her mind. 

‘* Nothing very bad can come to me, as 
long as my father is near!” 

She saw him start f:om hischair. Then 
darkness spread itself, and she knew 
nothing more. 

When she opened her eyes, she was 
lying in her own white bed, at home. 
Close by her pillow was her father. Hold- 
ing her wrist in his hand, was the good, 
old, family doctor, who had steered 
Elizabeti through whooping - cough, 
measles, chicken-pox and other childish 
ails, He was standing by her now with 
a sober face. He spoke in his gruff voice: 

**So you thought it a tidy ending to 
the day, to scare us out of our wits, did 
you, young lady ?” 

Here Aunt Jill popped up, at the bed’s 
foot. 

‘* She’s studied herself to death !” cried 
she, breathlessly. ‘‘I never approved of 
it. Girls are not hoys, and, thank good- 
ness gracious, they never will be! It’s 
my opinion ” — 

*- Pll trouble you to walk out of this 
room, Miss Jill,” interrupted the doctor; 
and,,before she knew it, Aunt Jill found 
herself in the entry. But beforeshe van- 
ished, qhe sent back a parting shot. 

“Tm going to write to Cousin Maria 
Buttrick and warn her!” cried Aunt 
Jill. 

** « Studied herself to death!’ ” repeated 
the.doctor, disdainfully.—“ ‘ studied her- 
self to death! Stuff and nonsense! French 
* sworry’s,’ luwn parties, strawberry festi- 
vals, fairs, charade parties, sketching 
tramps, memori.1 poems, five o’clock teas, 
tennis matches with the thermometer at a 
hundred in the shade! Is that what you 
call* studies *? Strong coffee, cold plunge 
baths! I wouldn't give ’em to a Hotten- 
tot, let alone a Christian. You’ve been 
cross-and your face hastwitched ? Wear 
your nerves to fiddk-strings and then cry 
because you can’t keep your temper! Go 
to college? Of course you can go to col- 
lege if you don’t persist in acting like a 
lunatic! Give you quinine pills? NotI, 
Miss. What you need is just two grains 
of common sense. ‘Studied herself to 
death’! Bah!” 

But not that year did Elizabeth go to 
Wellesley. The path up-hill to health 
and strength was long and wearisome. 
Eighteen tedious months went by before 
Elizabeth packed her trunks, a sadder 
abd a wiser girl. 

As for Cousin Maria Buttrick’s daugh- 
ters, they stayed meekly at home. Trust 
Aunt Jill for that. Nature is said to ab- 
hora vacuum. Perhaps that is why she 
teaches folk with one idea to cherish and 
preserve it with such zeal, 

‘** Elizabeth studied herself to death,” 
wrote Aunt Jill to Cousin Maria. 

It mattered not that robust, vigorous, 
sound from head to foot, Elizabeth finally 
was yraduated from college. 

‘*Don’t talk to me,” says Aunt Jill. 
‘*T don’t approve of it at all. Educate a 
girl like a boy and she’ll study herself to 
death.” 
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Upper left-hand: 
1, A dinner dish. 
2. A highly fragraut oil. 
3. The eighth day after any feast. 
4. A piece of timber as a stay. 





Upper right: 
A conveyance for letters. 
. A side glance. 
. Slight reproach. 
. Threefold. 


Lower right: 
. Threefold. 
. A lake in the North of the U.S. 
To be carried on horseback. 
To be in want. 


Lower left: 
. A station. 
. A musical instrument. 
. Not sweet. 
. Threefold. 
The word uniting means private entrance 
or avy small door. 
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TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From Natal to Gotha. 





Natal 
REARE 
MHtEE 
HERE 
2H 
RHEE 
REE 
Gotha 
1. Natal. 
2. A bird’s claw. 
3. An assault. 
4, An offset. 
5. Children. 
6. One who bounds. 
7. Therefore. 
8. Gotha. 
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The lower round but one, a regulated 
movement of the feet. 

The fourth, not blunt. 

The sixth means matter. 

The right-hand perpendicular is natural 
relationship; the left is spiritual relation- 
ship. 


BIRD-CAGE. 
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1. A vowel. 
2. Opposite to Nature. 
3. Silent. 
4. Delight. 
5. Represent by emblems. 
6. Way. 
7. Separating. 
8. Noble rank. 
9. Declaration. 
The word down the center a band of mu- 


sicians. 
GREEK CROSS. 
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Upper Square: 
1. Always. 
2. A valley. 


3. A girl’s name. 
3. Waatis donein the autumn. 


Left-hand Square: 
1. An animal. 
2. Other. 
3. A large division of land. 
4. What is done in the autumn. 
Right-hand Square: 
1. A squareof glass. 
2. In the midst of. 
3. A number. 
4. Paradise. 
Lower Square: 
A square of glass. 
Sour. 
Delicate. 
Paradise. 
Central Square; 


. One of autumn’s work. 
- Agirl’s name. 

. So be it.” 

4. Referring to glass. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


0,is an agricultural implement. 
7, is placed. 

21, is very warm, 

, 9, is of kinship. 

, 14, is a solemn promise. 
27, is common to London. 
, is to request. 

. 12, is evil. 

10, is a liquor. 

32, is feminine. 

26, is to study. 

, 28,18 masculine. 

, 17, is permission 

A Haytien proverb. 
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ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF JUNE 27th. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS 
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Selections. 


THE NEW SAVONAROLA., 


ASKETCH OF PADRE AGOSTINO DA MON- 
TEFELTRO. 











BY H. R. HAWEIS, 





THE most extraordinary accounts of the 
great preacbing friar, Padre Agostino da 
Montefeltro, reach us from Rome. The ex- 

ectations of Leo XIII, who summoned 

im from Florence to preach in the ancient 
capital, have been surpassed. For forty 
daysin Lent he has addreésed every day 
from four to five thousand persons. The 
large church of San Carlo, in the Corso, was 
thronged, crowds being unable to gain ad- 
mission. It has been found necessary to 
give the monk a military guard. The peo- 
ple accompany him in crowds to his hotel, 
and he is often compelled to show himself 
on the balcony before they will disperse. His 
sermons are interrupted with the sobs, the 
laughter, and even the applause of the con- 
gregation. All the usual conventionalities 
of the Church are laid aside. The instant 
he appears inthe pulpit murmurs of “ Ec- 
col! Eccolo!” (There he is! There he is!) 
run through the assembly, and at every 
pause, “‘ Bene! Bene!’ or even “ Bravo!’’ 
are distinctly andible—the Father’s efforts 
to repress these outbursts have proved use- 
less, and so he has given it up. The people 
are simply carried away by his elogquence— 
oldand young, high and low. He is com- 
er called the new Savonarola: let us 
hope he will not work out his legend. 

Who is this man? All sorts of tales are 
abroad about bim. He is a widower, who, 
in despair at losing a heloved wife, took to 
the cloister. He is a Garibaldian who has 
exchanged the red shirt for the monk’s 
cowl. The truth. however. seems to be even 
more romantic. Some twenty years agoa 
young Italian of good birth became enam- 
ored of a beautiful girl, and the course of 
trne love, as usual. not running smooth. in 
a fit of burning and headstrong passion, the 
impetuous Agostino cut the knot and ran 
away with his idol to Switzerland. The 
rash pair were rudely aroused from love’s 
young dream by the appearance of an alto- 
gether matter of-fact personage, the brother 
of the young lady. He seems to have fallen 
on Agostino with his sword in the good. old 
slashing style—but Agnostino, it appears, 
conld also play the swordsman. and in the 
desperate encounter which followed, the 
girl’s brother fell pierced to the heart by 
=e end of her lover! 

at went with the young lady is not 
told; but Agostino, overcome with terror 
and remorse, seems to have fled to a Fran- 
ciscan monasterv, and there sought pardon 
and expiation for his crimes ~ em 
years of devoti«-n, rigid seclusion and severe 
penance. His extraordinary qualities, the 
vigor of his intellect, his taste for learning, 
and above all his eloquence did not escape 
the notice of hissuperior. About four years 
ago he was ordered to preach at Bologna. 
After bis very first sermon he was hailed 
the populace as a second Savonarola. 
1e went to Florence last year, and was car- 
ried almost daily in a litter—for at that 
time he was very ill—into the Duomo. The 
whole of Florence was soon at his feet; the 
local journals employed numerovs short- 
hand writers, and within a few hours of 
their delivery his sermons were bhawked 
about the streets and devoured as greedily 
as Luther’s tracts. 

What is the secret of this extraordinary 
success? First, no doubt, we have to deal 
With that rare thing, a born orator—and an 
orator who it not only a poet, but a fine 
reasoner and evidently a great reader—but, 
more than this, one little sentence poiuts 

kea weathercock to the chief source of his 
Popularity with the masses. and we fear 
also to the rocks upon which so many of 
Rome's most gifted sons have split. 

* My friends,” he cried. in the Duomo at 
Florence, “‘ your great desire is to press on- 
ward—to advance in every sense of the 
word; well, then, in the name of the faith 
of our fathers, I say to you, ‘ Forward!’” 
Sooner or later this sort of thing will he 
met by the imbecile, but apparently inevi- 
table non possumus of Rome, which broke 
the heart of Lacordaire, cowed Passaglia, 
paralyzed the intellect of Montalembert, 
and wrecked poor Father Hyacinth soon 

ter his magnificent conferences at Notre 

e. He feels that the old stvle is played 
out. There is hardly a trace of the old dog- 
perv much less Roman Catholic theo) 

in his sermons; somehow or other the 





people don’t seem to miss it. His utter- 
ances are direct and glo wing—defenses of 
the religious instincts. expositions of hu- 
man passion in the light of the higher spir- 
itual experiences of the race as regenerate 
in Christ, vignettes of real life, flights of 
poetic declamation—in a word, grand, 
moral, philosophical and practical orations 
—ordered with consummate art, and heated 
through and through witb the electric fire 
of a noble heart; that is what has won the 
people of Bologna, Pisa, Ficrence, Rome, 
and struck the narrow Cardinals with fear 
and suspicion. 

Father Agostino is in the prime of life. 
He is now in fair health, and in splendid ora- 
torical form. His head is broad and finely 
formed; nis features, clear cut but. strong; 
his mouth, sweet but firm. A smile, sa d 
to be irresistible in its geniality and tender- 
ness, is wont to play about his lips as he 
first surveys the eager upturned faces of 
the vast congregations which flock to him. 
How a will it be before Rome stones this 
latest of her prophets? We shall see.~Pall 
Mall Budget. 


. 





Sign 99 Send 25 cts. for any 
C ELLU LO I D style Waterproof 

Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laun: 

like glass. ‘end for Circulars to GEO. CLEMEAT 

& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 





WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 


We Guar: ntee to Remove the Shine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New. 
GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 

Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Oleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE.Cor.14thSt., W.;731 SIXTIE 
AVE.; 276 EIGHTH AVE,, New York. 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 





SOLID COMFORT. 


SEA BATHIN Ina bathtub, Use 


Mediterranean Sea 
Salt. P’k'gs to suit 
EDWIN G. LEWIS, 210 Front St., N.Y. 
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All hands want Pearline—it’s handy 


Enables one pair of 4ands to do the work of several; millions of 
hands use it; millions more will when they learn its value. 

You can read, write, sew, wash dishes, prepare the meals, care 
for the baby-—with your two ands, while Pearline is washing 
the clothes for you almost without the aid of hands. It’s harm- 
less; cannot hurt most delicate of 4ands or fabrics; most delight- 
ful for washing the ands. It saves your hands one-haif the work 
in house-cleaning—in fact, when your Aands have anything to 
wash or clean, you will find sooner or later that Pyle’s Pearline 
is the best thing known with which to do it. 


Many ands are engaged in peddling imitations of Pearline— 


Be W are or goods which they claim to be ‘‘ as good as Pearline,”—IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is not peddled. 


All grocers handle Pearline. 





153 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


PAINLESS EC — I 7 A EFFECTUAL 
THE of Wor 
ex" PILLS ma ~ 





For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 


Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Ap 


tite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, ee Dreams, and all Nervous 


and Trembling Sensations, &c. THE FIRST DOSE WI 


LGIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 


MINUTES. This isno fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pill 
and they will be acknowledged to bea Wonderful Medicine.—“Worth a guinea a box.”— 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH ; 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


ACT LIKE MAGIC :—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital O: 
ening the muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion; brin| bac 


ns, Strength- 
k the keen edge of 


appetite, and arousing withthe ROSEBUD OF HE LTH the whole physical energy of the 


human frame. 


PATENT ICINE IN THE WOBLD. 


These are “ facts *’ admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and oneof the 
best ntees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEE "S PILLS HAVE LARGEST SALE 
OF ANY PATENT MED Full directi 


ions with each Box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Cunal St., New York. 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (inquire first), if your druggist does not keep them, 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 








Over the “‘ SANTA FE ROUTE” in the most Comfortable Manner. 


The handsomest train in the world leaves Chicago eve 
sections. SPECIAL PARTIES leave Boston and New 


Route Writefor 
NL 


iculars ti 
5.W. MAN 


¥, day for California. Old Mexico and other western 
oO) 


rk for California every Tuesday via The Santa Fé 
Cc. D, SIMONSON, 261 penery , New York. 
° icago, it: 


‘° 
Wash St., Bostor, M 
ving Be } SYREE, Assistant Gen't Passenger Agent, 131 Van Buren 8t., 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WASH FABRICS 


At Prices Made to Close Them Out 
ata Time when They are in Sea~ 
sonable Demand. 








Koechlin’s Satiner, best’quality,29c. per yd. 
French Satines, exclusive designs, large 
patterns, 24 cts, 
80-inch Scotch Novelty Zephyrs and Dress 
style Zephyrs, reduced from 35 cts, to 24cts. 
, New Departure Satines, a great variety, at 
2% ets. 
Extra fine Zephyr Gingbams, 124 cts.; 
were 20 cts. 
Standard Dress Stvle Ginghame, at 8 and 
9 cts.; reduced from 12% cts. 
Best printed cotton challies, 5cts. 
4-4 Shirting percales, 9 cts. 
Standard Gioghams, 8 cts. 


lh Spescitle 
uiesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups. 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeavle stimulant.’”’ Annual sale 
8,000,006 jars. 








Genuine only with tac-simile of Justus vor 
Liebig’s signature in biue across label, as 


above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBItd’3S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’td London. 


By return mail. Fell Descri ties 
FE Moody’s New Taylor Rystem cig: en 
Cutting. MOOD &Cc0 Cincinnati. 0. 
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UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wir ?, 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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RT] Fr ence rego Sate ool 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
(C.,R. 1. &P. andc., K. & N. R’ys.) 

West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 








CHICAGO, JOLIET, R , D 

PORT, D INES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 

TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, APOLIS, 

ST. PAUL, BT. J TCHISON, LEAVEN 

TH, AS CITY, TOPEKA, COLO 

SPRINGS, , and hundreds of 
rosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 

of the ri lands in the w 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, D. and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
sérvice (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (0 , and between CHICAGO and 


and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line tc 

NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 

ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 

ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
Texas. California Excrrsions daily. 

Choice of routes to the Pacific coas‘. 

The Famous Albert Leu Rourts 
Trains, 


Chicago, St. Joseph, Lea’ 
worth, Kansas City, and erpe’is and St. 
The popular tourist line tot.s8c nic 
and hunting and fishing of he -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux branc? verses 

- T AND DAIRY BELT o 
Ni Towa, South: 





The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin: 
sinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Mapa, 
Hon, apply at any Coupon 
E.ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass, Agt 

OBHICAGO ILL. 


or desired informa 
Office, or adarert 
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i chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 
=. or Incipient Consumption, 
the Pillow-Inhaler will 
cure you. You sleep on it 
x = as on any other piliow; it 

—— == envelopes your head witha 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutes a 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say eight hours, while you sleep and 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The pillow con- 
ceals reservoirs and healing liquids which you do not 
need to bother about. Uniess you hold your breath 
you are taking the medicine, and, no matter whether 
you have faith or not, are being surely tured. The 
price of it is within the reach of everybody. 

PROF. ARTHUR F. WINSLOW, A.B., of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: “I 
believe the PTILLOW-INHALER is in every way what 
it professes to be as acure for Catarrh. I have tried 
it with entire success in my own cise.” 

If vou are a sufferer, send fora pamphlet that 
will tell you ail about at, and let you see what people say 
of it who have been cured. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Penn, 


PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 


NEW YORK, August 16, 1888. 





Dear Mrs. Ayer: 

Having tried your Vita Nuova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God’s blessing. Your’s ever 
gratefully, 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 
SR. MELANIE. 
St. GEORGE’S MEMORTAL House, 2 
207 East 16th St.. New York, Dec. 21, 1888. § 
rs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

DEAR MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has de- 
sired me to write and ask of youafavor. Last year 
you most generously donated a large quantity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It has been carefully dis- 
pensed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 
some more of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks forthe benefit you have con 
ferred by your gift, 1 remain, dear madame, yours 
truly, J. E. FORNERET. 

Prof. David Swing, of Chicago. He preaches in Cen 
tral Music Hall to 2,500 people every Sunday. Note 
what he says: 

LAKE GENEVA, WIs., June 23d, 1887. 

DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: You and I have so long 
been personal friends that Iam almost afraid that 
my regurd for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has “held the fort” for thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope. It 
has great merit as a help tonature. I am giad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
found in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided 
tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 
kindest wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 

Similar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster General U. 8. Army; 
Hon. 8. 8. Cox, Amos J, Cummings and Wm. G. Stahl- 
necker, members of Congress; Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Supreme Cuurt of New York; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq.. Hon. Henry Waterson, Col. A. J. Cocker- 
ill, Editor N. Y. World, and many other emineot men. 

Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 

, Sleep) and overwork. I[t will assist 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
* brace up” the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
the prescription of a famous physician, you are not 
taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 
manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 
As it is used and indorged by men and women you all 
know and respect, you are not using an unknown or 
untried remedy; only be careful to getthe genuine; 
refuse substitutes. 

If your druggist does not have Vita Nuova send one 
dollar to Tne Recamier M f’g Co., 52 Park Place, New 
York City. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





Sharon Spri ngs, N. Y. 
European Methods of Using 
Sulphar Water. 

InmaLaTion, Gas INHALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
steam or compressed air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 

TROUBLES, and Diseases of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, EAUX-BONNES, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
Douches of every description, 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without force (duuches 
horizontales, ecossaisses en pluie, en colonne, &c.) for 
Raegumatism, Gout, Sciatica, and allied diseases 
as applied at 
AIx-Les-Bains, FRANCE, and other European Springs. 
Tus Bats. PLUNGE BaTH. 
Establishment open June 10th. 
Mowoorarn and DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET with list of 
hotels, &c., and prices mailed gratis. Address 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


SUMMER BOARD. 

Mrs. Mary A. Brown opens her house to guests June 
24th. Delightful location and pleasant accommoda- 
tions. Best of references furnished. Address for cir- 
culars and further information cor. Elm St. and Para- 
dise koad, Northampton, Mass. 














CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


TREMPER HOUSE, 


Open June to October. Most accessible by R.R. of 
any hotel in the Catskills. All modern improvements. 
. H, MPER, Phenicia, N.Y. 
LOUIN F, GOODSELL, M’a’r, 
Formerly of Cozzen’s, now Cranstoa’s, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Tavlior’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Stree. New York 












farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


RURAL JOTTINGS FOR JULY. 





BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


JULY, with its heat and humidity, inau- 
gurates the real haying and harvesting sea- 
son over a large region of country, and also 
necessitates the bestowal of much attention 
to corn and other spring crops under culti- 
vation. But arduous and pressing as are 
its field labors and duties, the month brings 
to our people a brief period of relaxation 
and joyance in celebrating the birthday of 
American Independence. The ‘Glorious 
Fourth” should be appropriately honored 
by all classes, in both town and country,in 
commemoration of the most important 
event in our history. Let the recurrence of 
the day be made an occasion of genuine joy 
and thanksgiving everywhere. Even in 
sparsely populated localities the people can 
assemble and listen to the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, an oration, 
and the singing of patriotic national an- 
thems. While President Harrison unites 
with the citizens of a beautiful rural town 
in Connecticut to commemorate the day, 
let the people of other sections, near and 
distant, manifest a like patriotic spirit in 
recognizing the occasion with appropriate 
ceremonies. Occurring so soon after a 
grand celebration of the Centennial of the 
Nation, this Fourth should certainly be 
more ardently and enthusiastically hailed 
than were any of its predecessors. 

HAYING AND HARVESTING.—This is the 
season of both toil and pleasure. It calls 
for the most incessant and fatiguing exer- 
tions of the year; and yet the laboris pleas- 
ant, for the farmer works with willing 
hands and rejoices at receiving a bountiful 
reward for past efforts—at another fulfill- 
ment of the glorious promise that seed- 
time and harvest shall not fail. He that 
sows in hope may well reap in joy. True, we 
bave lost much that may be considered the 
poetry of rural life, and particularly of the 
harvest field, for the scythe and sickle have 
very generally given place to the mowing 
machine and reaper, and the rustic glean- 
ers and the beautiful hay-makers are seen 
no more, except in pictures of the olden 
time. Still there is beauty left, and more 
of leisure for its enjoyment, and a higher 
appreciation of the true and the beautiful. 
Who would return to the old-fashioned 
sickle, or even the cradle, or desire that 
wives and daughters should spend the long 
harvest daysin raking clover aod timothy 
for the sake of poetical associations. Mod- 
ern improvements add to our time, wealth 
and pleasure; yet in Jooking at the good 
of the past we are apt to forget present 
blessings. 

Now, however, is the time for action 
rather than reflection. The fast-maturing 
grass and grain crops promise such an 
abundant yield that the labor of haying 
and harvesting will be unusually arduous 
this month, and prove mere or less exhaust- 
ing to those master farmers who go afield 
in earnest. But if they have good machin- 
ery, industrious and skillful laborers, and 
properly systematize their work, they will 
be enabled to “‘ pull through” without the 
vexations and hindrances to which so many 
husbandmen are subjected at this trying 
season for both brain and muscle. At the 
risk of repeating what may have been said 
aforetime in THE INDEPENDENT, we will 
add that the man who carefully plans and 
systematizes his field operations in advance, 
will bave far less difficulty in getting his 
work done properly and in season than he 
who neglects due preparation and proceeds 
at hap-hazard. The first great point is to 
have everything in readiness (men, teams, 
machines, etc.) for operation the moment 
the grass or grain should be cut and the 
weather is favorable; and the next is, as a 
rule, to secure the crop in the shortest time 
possible. As haying is already begun in 
many sections, our remarks apply more 
particularly to the grain harvest, which is 
now orsoon will be in order through most 
of the country from Maine to Minnesota. 

Reasons for the early cutting of grass 
and grain were given in our article on “June 
Labors and Duties” (published June 6th), 
to which we refer readers interested who 
may not have settled the question to their 
satisfaction. But whether one begins early 
or late, he should be prepared for the onset 
before starting, by providing the best men, 
teams and machines obtainable, including 

a good horse-rake and hay-tedder. That is 

true economy, Lecok also to the protection 





of cut grass and grain in case of storms. 
Remember that hay-caps are useful institu- 
tions during both haying and grain harvest. 
In alluding to them a New Englander per- 
tinently and pithily says: ‘‘ Do not wait till 
a lot of your best hay has been spoiled by 
rain before providing hay-caps. They are 
not needed all the year or every night in the 
haying season, but when hay is partly dried 
and cannot be housed, hay-caps will save 
their costin one storm. And when grain 
harvest comes they should be at hand to use 
every night for safety.”’ 

THE CoRN CRoP.—But other matters than 
securing the grass and grain crops now de- 
mand attention from the farmer. The corn 
crop, almost uuiversally grown in this 
country, and about the only one that is 
never a total failure—for it is pretty sure to 
pay in forage, if notin grain—requires fre- 
quent and carefyl culture. The hoe or cul- 
tivator, or both, can hardly be used too 
muchin the cornfield this month; nor is 
one likely to be too liberal in the applica- 
tion of plaster, ashes, or other suitable fer- 
tilizers. Enrich and stir the soil if you 
wish to make the corn jump now and pay 
wellinautumo. The cropis so largely cul- 
tivated by machinery in corn-growing 
regions, that comparatively little elbow 
grease or back-ache will be necessary. 
Keeping the cultivator in motion mellows 
the soil and causes weedstovanish. It may 
be kept moving to advantage in other re- 
spects, especially in dry weather, as a pre- 
ventive of suffering and loss from droutb, 
and it also saves the labor of hand hoeing, 
which is a material item at this busy sea- 
son. Many good farmers have adopted level 
culture as preferable to the old hilling sys- 
tem, and hence run the implements used in 
cultivation as near the hills as possible 
without injuring the plants. All this pro- 
motes clean culture, a most important fac- 
tor in profitable corn-raising. 

Farmers who propose to drill in or sow 
corn for fodder, or soiling, have little time 
to spare, as the work should be completed 
by the middle of the month. For those in- 
clined to take the first lesson in growing 
Indian corn as a forage crop, these hints 
are offered by one tully advised: Selecta 
piece of ground convenient to the cow-yard 
or pasture field, and also to the manure 
pile, unless the place chosen is already 
rich. Strike it out in rows three feet apart. 
Sow the cora (sweet corn is best) pretty 
thick in the rows, run the harrow the long 
way ofthe rows, and follow with the roller. 
This is the way to plant the crop, and pref- 
erable to sowing broadcast. Run through 
between the rows with the cultivator when 
the plants have come up, and repeat this 
once a week until the plants shade the 
ground, when no more cultivation will be 
needed. 

How To WorK IN Hot WEATHER.—At 
this season, when severe labor in the field is 
a necessity with farmers and their em- 
ployés, it is in order to raise a few caution- 
ary signals. It is not wise to overwork at 
any time, especially when the mercury is in 
the nineties and the heat and humidity ex- 
treme. Tho cases of sunstroke are compar- 
atively rare on the farm, yet they do occur 
(and more frequently of late years), and 
many instances of suddenly fatal or wasting 
sickness from severe Jabor during great heat, 
are reported every summer. Hence it be- 
hooves farmers and other out-door workers, 
whether in town or country, to take every 
precaution against undue exposure, and the 
observance of sanitary laws is the only safe- 
guard Whenever the temperature of the 
air exceeds that of the body, there is danger 
to those who continue at hard labor; and 
such as persist are liable to suffer, if not 
die, in consequence of their recklessness. 
In all such cases caution is the parent of 
safety. 

An attack of sunstroke generally occurs 
without any special warning, und hence the 
necessity of prompt action whenever one is 
prostrated. Every one should avoid the 
use of liquors and be very cautious in drink- 
ing ice-water. Great injury often results 
from the immoderate use of cold water 
when the system is overheated, and it is 
averred that a great majority of the fatal 
cases of sunstroke in cities occur with per- 
sons of intemperate habits. Those who 
have ice, as many farmers do of late years— 
and it is a great blessing when properly 
used—should take the precaution before 
drinking to temper the ice-water with 
warmer water, especially in the harvest- 
field, or elsewhere when overheated. Most 
of the glutinous and saccharine prepara- 
tions for field drinking—such as molasses, 
ginger, cider, etc.—have no tendency to al- 
lay thirst, and frequently cause diarrhcea 

and bowel complaints. There are plenty of 
better beverages, one of the very best of 
which is oatmeal water. It is cheap and 
easily prepared. Put oatmeal in water, let 
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it stand a few hours, and then shake it up. 
A piece of ice in it will do no harm and it 
may be sweetened a little, if preferred. It 
is a safe and healthful beverage. 

All farmers who can do so should avoid 
heavy work during the heat of the day, do- 
ing the lighter labor then, and taking along 
“‘nooning.’’ Whenever one feels a weakness 
or prostration suddenly coming over him, 
while working afield in very hot weather, 
itis generally a warning which should be 
heeded immediately. The wisest course is 
to stop work at once, rest, and employ prop- 
er means to recuperate the system. In case 
of actual sunstroke the patient should be 
placed in as cool and comfortable a position 
as possible, and ice or ice-water applied to 
the head without delay, while a good phy. 
sician is being summoned. The ehest should 
also be bathed with cool water and mustard 
plasters applied to the feet and calves of the 
legs. Insuch cases delays are dangerous 
while prompt and decisive action often 
saves the life of the prostrated. 

Another relief to hard workin hot weath- 
er is a good lunch about 5P.M. This will 
help the haying, harvesting and hoeing 
hands, and promote health and harmony. 
It braces up the inner man and outer mus- 
cles at a time when there is most need of 
strength and endurance. ‘ 

BUCKWHEAT.—The first week in July is 
the proper time to sow buckwheat. June 
sowing would be best if we could be cer- 
tain not to have hot, dry weather just as it 
was “ filling’; and late sowing is objection- 
able because of early frosts. Buckwheat 
bas been called the lazy farmer’s crop, but 
there are some advantages connected with 
its culture which we commend to those who 
do not belong to the class of indolents—and 
we trust this includes all readers of TuE 
INDEPENDENT. In a favorable season, with 
decent preparation of the ground, from fif- 
teen to thirty bushels per acre (and even 
more), are often raised at the mere expense 
of preparing the soil and a trifle for seed, 
As it grows very branching, half a bushel 
well covered is enough to sow, tho some 
use three pecks of seed to theacre. Besides, 
it can be sown on land where other crops 
have failed or not grown well, or on a spare 
acre or two, which even good farmers will 
sometimes leave without much of any crop. 
In vacant places in the cornfield a little buck- 
wheat may often be sown profitably. There 
are on almost every farm low, wet places, 
or patches of ground too poor to raise any- 
thing else, which will do very well for buck- 
wheat. The objections some have to grow- 
ing buckwheat we will not stop to discuss, 
only adding that it is a crop to sow this 
week, or very soon. 

CARE OF LIVE StTock.—All working teams 
need special care at this season, when they 
are required to expend so much strength in 
field operations. Horses should not only 
have good food, but the best of treatment. 
They should be given oats regularly, as they 
cannot perform their arduous tasks on grass 
alone. All domestic animals that are not 
kept up should have the comfort of good 
shade and pure water, and every pasture 
ought to be provided with these indis- 
pensables. Cows often suffer from excess- 
ive heat in pasture, for lack of shade, 
while the absence of water renders them 
uncomfortable and lessens the profits of 
their owners. Every wise stockman under- 
stands this, and looks alike to the comfort 
of his animals and the dollars derivable 
therefrom. Currying, brushing and an oc- 
casional washing of horses pays well at this 
season, a8 does their protection from flies. 
If kept up, clean and sweet stables promote 
their health. 

Hurdling stock, tho little practiced in this 
country, is quite common in England. The 
advantage claimed for it is that the Jand 
grazed over may be left to grow unchecked 
for a long time, until its turn comes again. 
Undoubtedly more stock can be kept on & 
given area in this way, as, next to soiling, it 
best insures cropping of the herbage over 
the entire surface. Hurdling stock on thin 
grass and feeding extra grain is a good way 
to increase its fertility, especially with 
sheep, whose droppings are pretty evenly 
distributed. 

Speaking of sheep, remember that they 
should have access to water, be provided 
with shade, and be given salt frequently. 
Young pigs intended for early market 
should have extra care and feed, but others 
require little attention if they have a clover 
pasture. Poultry should be protected from 
hawks, rats and vermin. Use traps and 
guns to vanquish the former, as advised 
last month; and apply plenty of whitewash 
to the sides and floor of the poultry-house, 
and kerosene to the roosts, if you wish the 
vermin to vanish. 

ORCHARD AND GARDEN.—Good fruits and 
vegetables are now considered a necessity in 

every well-regulated family, and no farmer 
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can afford to neglect their cultivation. 
They promote health and comfort, and 
ought to be largely substituted for the 
everlasting “hog and hominy,” especially 
in hot weather. Watch both the orchard 
and garden this month, and do whatever 
work therein may be necessary. Look after 

in small fruits, and don’t stint the family 
in their use, even if you can market them 

profitably. After much discussion most 
y omologists agree that .fuly is the best 
muath lor pruning, as the wounds heal 
more rapidly. Thin out the apples and 
pears and nip off the ends of grape vines 
Fight the borers and all other fruit de- 
stroyers. 

The vegetable garden demands strict at- 
tention, for weeds will grow apace while 
you are busy in haying and harvesting, and 
insects also multiply rapidly at this season. 
Go for the former with steel rake, hoe and 
cultivator, and do it persistently. Protect 
plants and vines from insect pests by the 
useof Paris-green, London-purple, or other 
insecticides, as heretofore directed in THE 
[NDEPENDENT—not forgetting that constant 
vigilance is the price of choice fruits and 
vegetables. A very little arsenical poison is 
enough to kill, if it is eaten by the insect. 
Professor Barrow tells us that a very com- 
‘mon error isthe using too much. ‘‘ A lavish 
use of these poisons is unnecessary, expen- 
sive, injurious to plants, and often danger- 
ous to poultry, stock, or even the operator 
himself.’”’ The Professor states that at first 
he diluted Paris-green with 50, then with 
100, then with 150, and then with 200 parts 
by weight of plaster. Finally he found one 
pound of London-purple, thoroughly mixed 
with a barrel of plaster, strong enough. 

Several crops may yet be planted in the 
garden, among them quick growing varie- 
ties of sweet corn and Refugee beans. Trans- 
plant late cabbage, and, if you grow them, 
cauliflower and celery will soon need atten- 
tioe, and turnips a little later. Keep the 
tomatoes from the ground by using trellises 
as formerly advised. Other things may be 
done to advantage about now, and they 
should not be neglected, for, as already in- 
timated, choice vegetables are fast becoming 
an indispensable family institution. 
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REMEDIES FOR TREES. 








VEGETABLE life is less understood by the 
public than that of animals and men. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that quacks abound 
who prescribe their nostrums as sagely as if 
they really knew something. One of the 
most common notions of these fellows is to 
bore holes into the trees, and, afterinserting 
sulphur orsome other compound, plug it 
up, relying on the flowing sap to take it into 
the circulation. As well open a man’s veins 
and inject medicines into them. Trees have 
roots which are their mouths, and anything 
that 1s good for them placed in the soil any- 
where near, these roots will find. Repul- 
sive and even dangerous medicines may be 
forced down the throat of animal or man, 
but we know no way in which a tree or 
plant can be forced to take anything that is 
not for its good. Itsinstinct as to that is 
never at fault. 

There can be no doubt that coal ashes 
spread under fruit trees are often very help- 
ful, and as they show little or no manurial 
value, there is often difficulty in explaining 
their good effects One way they help is to 
make a mulch. Coal ashes are light, and 
the fact that they have not much manurial 
value makes them all the better for keeping 
down grass, which depletes the soil of the 
moisture that the trees need. Three or four 
inches depth of coal ashes spread under 
trees keep the soil beneath moist and cool. 
If they are spread on sod they kill the 
grass, and this with the decaying sod roots 
make a fine feeding-place for the roots of 
the tree. It is probable. also, that under 
this mulch the soil itself undergoes im- 
portant chemical changes, fitting its manu- 
rial elements for absorption by roots.— 
American Cultivator. 
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A TARIFF ON BANANAS? 








IT appears that many small fruit growers 
believe that the trade in bananas, pine- 
apples and other tropical fruits is of consid- 
erable injury to the trade in American 
fruits. Some ot them go so far as to de- 
mand that a high duty should be levied on 
foreign fruits. Strawberry growers have 
compained most bitterly this year. While 
strawberries were at their best, the markets 
and street stands were literally crowded 
with pineapples and bananas, and straw- 
berries, being the more perishable fruit, 
could not wait until the glut could be re- 
lieved; consequently, thousands of boxes 
Were spoiled, Now the strawberry growers 


say that if the supply of tropical fruit 
had been cut down, the berries would 
have commanded better prices. There may 
be something in this, and yet people 
buy bananas and pineapples because there 
are distinctive flavors and qualities about 
these fruits that are not found in others. 
A strawberry never will take the place of a 
banana to the person who wants a banana. 
The trade in tropical fruits is rapidly ir- 
creasing. In 1888 there were admitted, free 
of duty, $5,787,867 worth of such fruits, and 
$3,154,654 of this amount went for bananas. 
In the same year duties were paid on $14,- 
714,456 worth of fruits, including figs, lem- 
ons, oranges, prunes and raisins. With the 
exception of figs and raisins, there has been 
a gradual decrease in the value of the im- 
ports of dutiable fruits. The values of the 
fruits admitted free of duty have rapidly 
increased, and this is most marked in the 
case of bananas. In 1884 $1,878,279 worth 
were imported, while in 1888 $3,153,654 worth 
were received.—Rural New Yorker. 
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TRAINING HEIFERS. 


THE term “ breaking,” as applied to the 
domestic animals has an unpleasant signifi- 
cation. It indicates bad management forci- 
bly remedied. A calf or a colt should be 
trained from its birth, and it should be 
gradually led in the way it should go—the 
word ‘‘educated”’ has precisely this mean- 
ing—by a constant progressive course of 
kind and considerate treatment. A heifer- 
calf should be weaned at its birth. If its 
natural instinctive proclivities are to be re- 
pressed and obliterated, this:is the time to 
begin, before the germs of these have had 
opportunity to grow intoa habit. Hencea 
calf should not be permitted to suck the 
dam and should be taught to drink from a 
pail. Have a leather collar strong enough 
to hold it, with a ring sewn in it, and a rope 
with a snap-hook attached to tie it with in 
the pen. Then it should be handled 
(brushed is better) quite frequently, until it 
is used to it and makes no resistance, but 
rather likes it. As it grows older its udder 
and teats should be rubbed and pulled as if 
in milking. This not only makes it docile, 
but it helps the development of the udder 
and increases its future capacity. A heifer 
may be brought to milk in this way before 
it has had a calf, and instances of this lac- 
teal precocity are not infrequent in dairies 
where calves are permitted to suck each 
other, altho this is a great mistake and is 
provocative of vicious habits, such as self- 
sucking and sucking other cows. When 
the heifer has a calf it is already trained, 
«and breaking, with the discipline of a club, 
a boot, or a milking-stool, will not be re- 
quired.— American Agriculturist. 
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All the Ladies 


Who have given Ayer’s Hair Vigor a trial 
are enthusiastic in its praise. 

Mrs. J. J Burton, of Bangor, Maine, says : 
“‘T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
marvelous success. It restores the original 
color to gray hair, promotes a fresh growth, 
and keeps it strong and healthy. As a toilet 
article I have never found its equal.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold. by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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way. 
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